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THE  NEUTRALITY  OF  CHINA. 


Mr.  Hay’s  Note  of  the  8th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  to  the  Powers,  proposing  that  they 
should  “guarantee  the  neutrality  and 
Integrity  of  China,”  followed  so  quick¬ 
ly  upon  the  announcement  that  Japan 
had  broken  off  relations  with  Russia, 
that  It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  It 
had  been  at  least  carefully  considered  in 
anticipation  of  a  situation  arising  which 
would  make  such  an  invitation  neces¬ 
sary  and  politic.  The  Note  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  belligerent  as  well  as 
the  neutral  Powers,  and  it  has  elicited 
their  assent,  generally  speaking,  with¬ 
out  any  reservation  so  far  as  written 
words  go.  This  diplomatic  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States, 
crowned  with  gratifying  success,  has 
caused  considerable  heart-searching  In 
Europe,  where  the  Intrusion  of  the 
great  American  Republic  in  Interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  hitherto  controlled  by  the 
Old  World,  Is  regarded  with  very  much 
the  same  suspicion  and  apprehension 
that  Russia  and  other  Continental 
States  have  felt  at  Japan’s  assertion  of 
her  right  to  equality  with  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  globe.  Yet  Mr.  Hay’s 
Note  was  only  the  logical  and  inevita¬ 
ble  sequel  of  the  negotiations  long  in 
progress  between  his  Government  and 


China,  as  well  as  Russia,  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Chinese  sovereignty  in  Man¬ 
churia,  and,  with  that  restoration,  the 
effective  putting  in  force  of  the  open- 
door  policy  in  that  great  and  important 
province  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia  has  interrupted  those  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  given  them  a  different 
Icomplexion,  but  they  are  not  ended, 
and  would  certainly  be  taken  up  again 
in  the  event  of  a  Japanese  discomfiture, 
for  the  despatch  of  United  States  Con¬ 
suls  to  the  ports  of  Manchuria  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  is  evidence 
of  the  earnestness  of  the  Washington 
Government. 

The  move  of  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  then  was  not  a  hasty  or  isolat¬ 
ed  proceeding.  It  forms  part  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  for  the  attainment  of  a 
precise  and  definite  object.  Japan  has 
appealed  to  arms,  the  United  States  has 
relied  and  still  relies  on  diplomatic 
ren^edies,  but  the  object  with  both  is 
the  same,  viz.,  the  integrity  of  China, 
so  that  all  the  Treaty  Powers  may  en¬ 
joy  their  equal  rights  in  that  Empire. 
For  the  integrity  of  China,  to  which  all 
the  Powers,  Russia  at  the  head  of  them, 
have  repeatedly  subscribed,  it  is  neces- 
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sary,  in  a  time  of  war  waged  on  part  of 
her  territory,  to  prescribe  a  state  of  neu¬ 
trality,  and  to  see  that  it  is  enforced 
within  the  limits  of  practicability,  di¬ 
minished  through  Russia’s  own  efforts 
to  establish  her  “unlimited  sover¬ 
eignty”  over  Manchuria  against  the 
treaties  and  her  own  repeated  promises 
to  the  contrary.  The  battle  ground  of 
the  contending  armies  must  inevitably 
be  in  Manchuria,  that  is  to  say  on 
nominally  Chinese  but  practically  alien¬ 
ated  territory.  It  would  be  obviously 
absurd  then  for  Russia  to  contend,  as 
some  of  her  unofficial  writers  are  al¬ 
ready  contending,  that  the  lawless  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Chunchuses  and  the 
generally  hostile  demeanor  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  population  of  Manchuria  are 
breaches  of  China’s  neutrality.  Troub¬ 
les  in  Russian-administered  Manchu¬ 
ria  could  not  reasonably  or  even  plaus¬ 
ibly  be  evoked  as  putting  in  force  the 
Franco-Russian  accord  of  16th  March, 
1902,  on  the  ground  that  they  repre¬ 
sented  “the  recurrence  of  disturbances 
in  China.” 

The  neutrality  that  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  expected  to  observe  can 
only  be  one  as  effective  as  its  available 
resources  allow  of,  and  no  one  who  re¬ 
gards  the  situation  without  prejudice 
will  ever  have  any  real  doubt  at  any 
period  of  the  contest  as  to  whether  the 
Chinese  executive  is  displaying  good 
faith  or  not.  The  limitations  of  China’s 
capacity  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  posi¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  curious  one  of  the 
neutral  spectator  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  Interested  witness  and  possi¬ 
ble  victim,  are  due  to  Russia’s  infrac¬ 
tions  and  supersession  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor’s  prerogative.  Neutrality 
implies  acts  of  sovereignty,  and  it;  is 
Russia  who  has  shorn  Chinese  sover¬ 
eignty  of  a  great  deal  of  its  power.  Of 
all  the  Governments  that  of  Russia  is 
the  one  which  should  show  China  the 
most  consideration  and  leniency  if  she 
diq;)layed  some  deficiency  of  power 


while  revealing  the  full  integrity  of  her 
intentions. 

What  those  are  have  been  very  clear¬ 
ly  set  forth  by  a  prominent  Chinese 
diplomatist,  the  Minister  in  Paris.  His 
Excellency  Sueng  has  made  a  state¬ 
ment  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum¬ 
mary.  After  the  usual  disclaimer  of 
any  sympathy  with  either  belligerent, 
both  being  friendly  States,  the  Minister 
declares  that  “our  neutrality  must  be 
applied  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  ex¬ 
cept  to  Manchuria,”  where,  with  deli¬ 
cate  irony,  he  adds,  “the  Russian  troops 
have  omitted  to  evacuate  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  since  the  date  fixed  on  in  the  con¬ 
vention  between  China  and  Russia.” 
Still,  China,  according  to  him,  hopes  to 
meet  her  obligations,  for  which  she 
commands  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
sources.  Certainly,  “she  will  do  all 
that  is  possible,”  and  then  follows  the 
question,  “Can  any  one  ask  her  to  do 
more  than  that?”  At  least  Mr.  Sueng 
hopes  that  the  belligerents  who  have 
recognized  her  neutrality  will  do  their 
best  to  facilitate  the  task  that  lies  be¬ 
fore  her.  The  question  of  China’s  neu¬ 
trality  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view 
could  not  be  put  with  greater  clear¬ 
ness  or  brevity,  and  the  reader  may 
accept  this  statement  as  the  official  case 
of  Peking. 

But  while  the  declaration  as  to 
China’s  Intentions  is  clear  and  encour¬ 
aging  as  to  the  absence  of  any  design 
on  the  part  of  China  to  throw  in  her 
lot  with  Japan,  and  to  take  upon  her¬ 
self  the  rfile  of  a  belligerent,  there  is 
a  further  declaration  of  feeling,  if  not 
of  policy,  which  shows  that,  however 
neutral  China  may  be,  she  cannot  di¬ 
vest  herself  of  interest  in  a  matter 
which  directly  affects  her  existence  as 
an  Empire.  Mr.  Sueng  puts  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  question  in  very  much  the 
following  •words:— “It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  however,  that  Manchuria,  the 
home  of  our  dynasty,  is  as  much  part 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  any  of  the 
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other  provinces.  Consequently,  the 
fact  that  It  is  the  scene  of  the  actual 
hostilities  may  retard  its  restoration 
to  us,  but  cannot  in  any  way  diminish 
our  rights  of  sovereignty,  which  were 
set  forth  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms 
in  China’s  proclamation  of  neutrality.” 

With  regard  to  China’s  Intentions 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  what  they 
are,  or  to  question  her  good  faith.  If 
she  fulfils  the  law  and  the  letter  of 
neutrality  no  one  has  any  right  to 
probe  the  secrets  of  her  heart.  No 
one  would  believe  her  if  she  swore 
that  her  main  desire  was  to  see  Rus¬ 
sia  triumphant,  and  she  cannot  be 
blamed  for  feeling  gratification  at  any 
misfortunes  that  may  befall  the  most 
aggressive  of  her  neighbors.  It  is  not, 
however,  with  regard  to  China’s  Inten¬ 
tions  that  there  is  legitimate  ground 
for  doubt  and  anxiety,  but  rather  as  to 
how  far  the  available  resources  of  the 
central  executive  will  sufllce  to  satisfy 
external  opinion  that  China  is  doing 
“all  that  is  possible”  for  the  vindication 
of  her  neutrality.  She  appeals  to  the 
goodwill  and  forbearance  of  her 
friends,  the  two  belligerent  Powers,  to 
make  allowances  for  her  position,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  to  the  Interest  of 
either  to  cause  her  serious  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  thus  throw  her  into  the  arms 
of  the  other,  especially  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  coming  struggle.  Russia’s 
difficulties  are  quite  serious  enough 
without  her  wantonly  provoking  the 
active  hostility  of  the  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion  in  Manchuria  acting  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Russia  will  add  another 
open  enemy  to  the  one  already  in  her 
path  if  she  can  avoid  doing  so  by  mere¬ 
ly  expressing  belief  in  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Moreover,  the  Chinese  Government 
can  make  a  very  good  display  of  force 
In  support  of  Its  protestations.  The 
foreign  drilled  army  of  Yuan-Shi-Kal, 


the  Viceroy  of  Pechihli,  cannot,  after 
every  deduction  has  been  made  for  ex¬ 
aggeration,  now  number  less  than  50,- 
000  men.  The  lately  published  official 
correspondence  on  Manchuria  informs 
us  that  when  Russia  made  one  of  her 
numerous  promises  of  evacuation,  and 
demanded  some  guarantee  as  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  province  after  the 
Russian  troops  had  been  withdrawn, 
China  promptly  offered  to  station  a 
garrison  of  18,000  regular  troops  there¬ 
in.  Russia  then  would  not  hear  of  so 
strong  a  garrison,  and,  resorting  to 
what  are  bluntly  called  in  the  United 
States  “Russia’s  dishonest  diplomatic 
methods,”  she  said  the  force  must  not 
exceed  12,000  men.  This  little  passage 
shows  that  it  is  not  a  myth  when  the 
Chinese  Government  asserts  that  It 
does  possess  a  very  considerable  armed 
force,  well  trained  and  perfectly  amen¬ 
able  to  Its  authority,  wherewith  it  can 
maintain  its  neutrality  on  the  borders  of 
Manchuria.  The  time  may  come  when 
Russia  will  represent  it  to  be  a  griev¬ 
ance  that  the  whole  of  Manchuria  was 
not  neutral  territory. 

Peking  has  already  furnished  tangible 
proofs  of  Its  military  readiness  by  mov¬ 
ing  considerable  bodies  of  troops  to  dif¬ 
ferent  points  along  the  Great  Wall,  and 
by  the  coast  railway  from  Taku  to 
Shan-hai-kuan.  If  China’s  neutrality 
were  bounded  by  the  Great  Wall  it  is 
not  probable  that  anyone  could  find 
the  least  plausible  excuse  for  alleging 
that  It  was  ineffective  or  benevolent  to 
one  side  more  than  the  other.  But  the 
Chinese  northern  railway  projects  far 
beyond  the  Great  Wall  to  Sln-mln-tlng, 
its  terminus  in  one  direction,  and  in 
the  other  to  Niuchwang  by  the  branch 
from  Kinchau.  Both  the  termini  are 
in  exposed  positions.  They  are  situ¬ 
ated  on  ground  that  may  well  come 
within  the  sphere  of  active  operations. 
More  than  that,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  both  termini  are  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  Russians,  and 
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certainly  large  bodies  of  Russian  troops 
are  in  their  Immediate  neighborhood. 
It  is  in  this  region  that  China’s  neutral¬ 
ity  will  be  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
strain  and  to  the  closest  scrutiny  and 
criticism. 

China’s  proclamation  of  neutrality 
Includes  what  is  called  the  territory 
west  of  the  Liaou  River,  and  therefore 
covers  the  whole  of  the  system  of  the 
North  China  Railway.  But  if  there  is 
a  Russian  force  at  Sin-min-ting  that 
neutrality  has  been  already  violated  to 
the  advantage  of  Russia.  At  Niuch- 
wang  the  Chinese  railway  terminus 
is  Included  within  the  Russian  lines  for 
the  defence  of  that  Treaty  port.  It  is 
possible  that  Russia  may  evacuate  all 
the  points  west  of  the  Liaou  before  ac¬ 
tive  hostilities  occur  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  in  her  present  mood  she  has 
shown  a  disposition  to  resent  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  send 
a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  two  ter¬ 
mini  of  its  own  railway  system.  The 
presence  of  10,000  trained  and  reliable 
Chinese  troops  at  Sin-min-ting  and  also 
at  Niuchwang  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  eflicacious  way  of  maintaining 
China’s  neutrality,  and  China  would 
have  acted  in  this  sense  before  this, 
but  that  she  was  given  to  understand 
that  Russia  would  regard  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  unfriendly  acts.  The  only 
possible  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  attitude  is  that  Russia  desires 
China  to  continue  in  a  state  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  unpreparedness.  She  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  neutral,  but  the  merit  of 
her  neutrality  is  to  be  gauged  by  the 
absence  and  not  the  presence  of  her 
soldiers. 

Russia  forgets  that  there  is  the  Jap¬ 
anese  side  of  the  question.  If  China 
Is  not  allowed  to  make  her  neutrality 
effective  in  the  cis-Llaou  district  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if,  when  her  turn 
comes,  Japan  ignores  it  also,  and  makes 
some  practical  use  of  the  unguarded 
Chinese  railway  for  a  dank  attack  on 


Mukden.  And  if  that  state  of  unpro¬ 
tectedness  is  clearly  due  to  Russia’s 
own  procedure  how  can  she  cry  out 
that  China  has  been  false  to  her  prom¬ 
ises,  that  her  neutrality  was  a  sham, 
and  that  some  day  or  other  she  must 
pay  the  penalty? 

The  explanation  of  Russia’s  curious 
attitude  on  the  subject  of  China’s  neu¬ 
trality  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  belief 
that  the  cis-Llaou  region  possesses  any 
great  military  or  strategical  impor¬ 
tance,  but  in  a  lively  apprehension  of  a 
different  character,  to  which  no  atten¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  been  called.  It  is 
well  worth  close  examination,  for  it 
constitutes  in  all  probability  what  will 
be  the  tangible  result  of  the  first  phase 
of  the  land  campaign.  It  is  true  that 
this  conjecture  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Japanese  will  be  success¬ 
ful  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  land 
campaign,  but  this  is  no  longer  a  dar¬ 
ing  assumption,  seeing  that  Russia’s 
plan  of  campaign  is  based  on  the  con¬ 
centration  of  her  forces  on  an  interior 
line  of  defence,  or  at  least  a  rallying 
point  far  removed  from  any  existing 
responsibility  of  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment. 

When  Japan  has  secured  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Liaou  Valley  and  the  city 
of  Mukden,  the  following  question  will 
arise  for  consideration.  Japan  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  this  principle— viz.,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereignty  of  China  in 
Manchuria.  As  the  Russians  are  driven 
back,  the  question  will  naturally  pre¬ 
sent  itself,  WTiy  not  restore  China’s  au¬ 
thority  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity?  For  instance,  if  the  Russians 
retire  under  compulsion,  or,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  General  Kuropatkine's  grand 
plan,  to  Kirin  and. Harbin,  what  reason 
is  there  to  prevent  the  Chinese  forces 
from  taking  up  garrison  duty  at  Muk¬ 
den?  The  Chinese  Government  has 
never  waived  a  tittle  of  its  sovereign 
rights.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
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slstently  based  on  their  existence.  Why 
should  not  the  Chinese  troops  proceed 
to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Shing-King 
province  as  the  Russians  evacuate  it, 
and  if  they  did,  would  not  the  neutral¬ 
ity  of  the  Government  cover  the  terri¬ 
tory  over  which  it  had  reserved  its  sov¬ 
ereignty  even  in  the  offlciai  proclama¬ 
tion  as  to  its  intended  attitude  when 
much  of  its  territory  was  alienated?  If 
Japan  were  to  act  in  this  manner  it 
would  establish  her  good  faith,  and  the 
restoration  of  Manchuria  to  the  custody 
of  China  could  not  but  command  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  this  country  and  America, 
which  would  see  the  realization  of  their 
wishes  attained  In  the  most  effective 
way.  Nor  need  Japan  take  the  initia¬ 
tive.  The  Chinese  would  notify  their 
readiness  to  garrison  Shing-Klng  as 
they  did  to  the  Russians,  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  fully  respecting  the  Chinese  sov¬ 
ereign  rights,  would  say,  “Send  your 
troops.”  That  would  not  be  a  violation 
of  neutrality.  It  would  be  merely  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  neutral  territory  covered 
by  China’s  first  proclamation. 

Now  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
occurring  is  greatly  increased  if  Russia, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  neutrality  of  the  cis- 
Liaou  district,  for  it  would  at  once 
bring  a  large  Chinese  garrison  to  Sin- 
min-ting,  only  a  short  distance  from 
Mukden.  Russia’s  Impeachment  of 
China’s  good  faith  is  prompted  by  the 
perception  of  the  fact  that  the  more 
scrupulously  China  observes  her  neu¬ 
trality,  and  the  more  completely  Japan 
respects  It,  the  greater  must  prove  its 
efficacy  in  the  future  as  a  barrier 
against  Russia  herself.  The  neutral¬ 
ity  of  China  is  an  object  that  appeals 
to  many  countries,  and  Japanese  suc¬ 
cess  in  giving  It  an  extended  meaning 
would  rather  encourage  them  than 
otherwise  in  thinking  that  it  ought  to 
be  permanently  upheld.  It  Is  not  hard 
to  see  why  Russia  is  already  cry¬ 


ing  out  against  the  honesty  of  Chi¬ 
nese  neutrality  even  before  any  strain 
has  been  put  upon  it,  but  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  both  French  and  German 
opinion  so  ready  to  adopt  the  same  sus¬ 
picions  and  to  condemn  the  Chinese 
Government  without  even  a  hearing. 
It  is  not  merely  the  neutrality,  but  all 
the  rights  of  China  that  Russia  wants 
to  bound  by  the  Great  Wall. 

The  explanation  of  this  attitude  of 
mingled  mistrust  and  apprehension  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  coupling 
of  the  phrases,  “the  neutrality”  and 
“the  Integrity”  of  China.  The  objec¬ 
tions  felt  are  not  so  much  to  the  neu¬ 
trality  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  In¬ 
tegrity  of  China,  especially  as  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  that  integrity  being 
restored  over  regions  coveted  and  In 
course  of  acquisition  by  different  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples.  When,  therefore,  state¬ 
ments -are  made  that  local  disturbances 
in  the  Chinese  provinces  signify  a  gen¬ 
eral  recrudescence  of  antl-foreign  opin¬ 
ion,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  closely 
the  particulars  of  each  case,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  riot  the  other  day  on  the 
Russian  railway  at  Tse-chou-lungan,  in 
Shansi,  provoked  not  by  the  Chinese, 
but  by  the  lawless  behavior  of  an  Ital¬ 
ian  engineer,  who,  either  in  anger  or 
through  fear,  took  out  his  revolver  and 
fired  on  some  Chinese  workmen.  The 
Chinese  Viceroys  preserved  order 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  during  the  Boxer  rising,  and  if 
they  were  able  to  restrain  the  people 
during  that  national  paroxysm,  there 
Is  no  reason  for  doubting  their  ability 
to  prevent  any  serious  outbreak  during 
the  course  of  the  far  less  exciting  Rus¬ 
so-Japanese  struggle. 

Moreover,  Isolated  cases  of  attack  on 
Europeans,  or  of  damage  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Europeans,  the  risk  of  which  is 
Inseparable  from  residence  in  China  In 
times  of  tranquillity,  would  not  Justify 
a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  her  Government.  They  could 
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not  by  any  straining  of  fact  be  invest¬ 
ed  with  the  character  of  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  or  denounced  as  signifying 
that  the  Chinese  meant  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  Japan.  Yet  already  the 
Continental  Press  is  beginning  to  scoff 
at  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  smallest 
Incidents  to  declare  that  the  yellow 
races  are  about  to  band  themselves  to¬ 
gether  not  against  Russia,  but  against 
all  the  white  nations.  It  is  overlooked 
in  this  calculation  that  England  is  the 
ally  of  Japan,  and  that  the  United 
States  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
Japan  is  fighting  the  battle  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  progress.  A  Russian  general 
admitted  this  fact  when  he  said  that 
“one  war  will  not  settle  the  matter 
since  England  and  the  United  States 
are  behind  Japan,”  but  it  is  surprising 
that  Germans,  French  and  other  for¬ 
eigners  should  so  readily  endorse  the 
theories  that  China’s  neutrality  is  not 
genuine,  and  that  a  combination  of  the 
yellow  races  against  the  white  races, 
which  include  their  own  Anglo-Saxon 
allies  and  supporters,  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

The  explanation  of  these  far-fetched 
arguments  must  be  found  in  a  different 
line  of  thought  than  is  suggested  by 
the  phrase,  “the  neutrality  of  China.” 
It  is  not  the  neutrality  but  “the  integ- 
ritj’  of  China”  that  arouses  apprehen¬ 
sion,  for  the  integrity  of  that  country 
signifies  the  end  of  many  attractive 
projects.  Here  we  have  the  secret 
reveaied.  Japanese  success  must 
mean  the  stiffening  of  Chinese  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  constant  demands  for  fur¬ 
ther  concessions  of  railways,  mines 
and  other  adventurous  undertakings.  It 
will  perhaps  restore  Chinese  sovereign¬ 
ty  throughout  Manchuria,  and,  if  it 
does,  that  event  must  revive  the  same 
sovereign  rights  tn  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  where  railway  concessions  and 
leases  of  land  have  been  given  under 
the  clearly  expressed  reservation  of 


those  rights,  of  which  the  lessees  have 
hitherto  taken  little  account.  In 
this  limited  sense  it  is  quite  intelligible 
that  certain  peoples,  and  even  Powers, 
should  already  regard  with  unconcealed 
apprehension  the  probable  effect  on  the 
Chinese  situation  of  Japanese  success, 
and  their  study  of  the  question  may 
lead  them  to  think  that  the  most  efiflea- 
cious  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  good  faith  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  to  render  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  its  neutrality  more  and  more 
difllcult,  so  that  perhaps  it  may  be 
goaded  into  action  of  open  co-operation 
with  Japan.  But  even  if  this  contin¬ 
gency  were  to  arise,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  revive  the  International  League 
of  1900  against  the  Boxers.  England 
could  not  join  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  America,  whose  sympathy  with 
Japan  appears  to  be  more  intense  than 
ours,  would  not.  And  if  no  Interna¬ 
tional  League  in  China  comes  within 
the  bounds  of  practical  politics,  how  is 
any  extreme  action  going  to  be  taken 
to  correct  the  still  undiscovered  short¬ 
comings  in  Chinese  neutrality,  or  to 
avert  the  consequent  enlargement  of 
“the  integrity  of  China”  that  must  en¬ 
sue  from  Japanese  success. 

Taking  a  reasonable  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  view  of  the  situation,  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  China  during  the  course  of 
the  present  war  is  likely  to  be  just  as 
effective  as  there  is  any  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  or  to  require  it  to  be.  It  is  at¬ 
tended  by  obvious  dlfliculties  and  limi¬ 
tations,  but  as  they  are  caused  by  the 
previous  action  of  Russia,  it  is  difllcult 
to  see  w’hat  right  that  Power  has  to 
complain  about  them.  The  war  is  be¬ 
ing  waged  in  a  Chinese  province.  If 
Russia  bad  fulfilled  any  of  her  numer¬ 
ous  promises  during  the  last  three  years 
of  evacuating  Manchuria,  there  would 
have  been  no  war.  The  demand  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  guard  its 
own  railway  in  the  cls-Llaou  district  Is 
not  open  to  dispute  as  a  question  of 
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right.  If  the  Chinese  troops  have  to 
turn  the  Rossianis  out  of  Sin-min-ting 
It  will  be  a  regrettable  Incident,  but  at 
the  same  time  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
It  would  be  a  vindication  and  not  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  neutrality. 
No  doubt  such  a  step  in  the  present 
sensitive  state  of  the  political  barometer 
would  be  represented  as  an  offensive 
measure,  and  therefore  the  Chinese 
may  be  prudent  In  waiting  until  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Interior  of  Man¬ 
churia  has  liberated  their  territory, 
without  any  direct  action  of  their  own. 

The  Contemporary  Berlew. 


and  thus  given  them  the  means  of  en¬ 
larging  the  operation  of  their  Procla¬ 
mation  of  Neutrality.  Mr.  Hay’s  diplo¬ 
macy  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  doing 
much  to  secure  for  the  exercise  of  Chi¬ 
nese  neutrality  a  considerable  measure 
of  fair  play.  Whether  his  demand  for 
a  guarantee  of  China’s  “integrity”  has 
coonmanded  sincere  acquiescence,  or 
will  be  realized  without  some  more  vig¬ 
orous  measure  than  the  inditing  of  a 
circular  Note,  is  a  question  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  indeed  the  problem  of  the 
Far  Blast 

Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 


MEMORIES  OF 

We  have  hoped  in  vain  for  a  life  of 
Delane,  and  we  fear  we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  disappointment.  Yet  if 
the  secret  history  of  his  eventful  edito¬ 
rial  career  could  be  told,  few  political 
biographies  would  be  more  Interesting. 
It  could  certainly  not  be  swelled  by 
his  correspondence.  Few  men  wrote 
more  notes;  no  man  made  them  shorter 
or  more  to  the  point.  Dashed  off, 
ourrente  calamo,  with  a  broad-pointed 
quill,  in  half  a  dozen  lines  or  less  you 
had  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  sole 
exception  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  was 
when  he  was  unusually  excited  over 
the  formation  of  Disraeli’s  Ministry  in 
1874.  Then  he  virtually  threw  off  the 
leader  in  a  succession  of  blue  paper 
slips.  That  brevity  was  characteristic 
of  the  busy  man;  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  go  into  details,  nor 
did  he  care  to  supply  thought  and  rea¬ 
soning  to  his  contributors.  If  they  did 
not  answer  to  a  touch  of  the  reins,  the 
sooner  they  were  out  of  the  team  the 
better.  I  may  say  I  had  some  short 
experience  of  his  methods,  for  he  very 
kindly  tried  to  hitch  me  up  in  harness, 
and  failed.  Naturally  I  was  flattered 
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in  my  ambitions,  but  regular  leader- 
work  was  never  in  my  line.  I  had  sor¬ 
rowfully  to  explain  that  my  genius 
would  not  answer  to  the  sudden  crack 
of  the  whip;  and  he  remarked,  rather 
regretfully,  that  the  blame  was  mine  if 
I  broke  down  on  the  literary  threshold, 
for  he  had  hoped  to  make  me  an  as¬ 
sured  position.  There  was  a  tempo¬ 
rary  coolness,  but  it  was  very  brief, 
and  I  never  found  a  better  friend  or 
stauncher  backer.  During  that  spell 
of  probation  I  was  living  in  the  country 
some  distance  from  a  station.  Twice 
or  thrice  in  the  week,  about  11  A.M.,  the 
messenger  delivered  a  packet  sent  by  rail, 
with  the  paper  of  the  morning  weight¬ 
ing  an  editorial  scratch.  That  scratch 
gave  you  all  the  lead  you  wanted;  the 
only  trouble  was  to  write  up  to  it,  on 
peremptory  summons,  for  the  latest 
available  despatch.  Often  it  was  labor 
and  sorrow;  but  that  is  a  personal  mat¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  strange  how  sometimes 
toilsome  effort  will  bear  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  Inspection.  You  pass  from  de¬ 
pression  to  complacency;  sometimes,  to 
parody  Clive  in  the  Treasury  of  Moors- 
hedabad,  you  sit  surprised  by  your  own 
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brilliancy.  There  may  be  more  truth 
than  the  despondent  are  ready  to  admit 
in  Johnson’s  dictum  that  a  man  can 
always  write  when  he  sets  himself  dog¬ 
gedly  to  it 

I  see  now  that  at  that  time  Delane 
was  testing  me.  Strong  specialties  are 
a  great  gift  of  the  leader-writer,  and 
he  sought  to  discover  whether  I  had 
any  depth  of  resources  or  inclination  to 
any  especial  line.  One  morning  he 
would  ring  up  the  call  bell  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  bishop;  on  another  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  discussed  might  be  the  crick¬ 
et  season  or  steeple-chasing.  As  to  the 
latter,  by  the  way,  I  made  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  slip,  by  a  sarcastic  and  unjusti¬ 
fiable  allusion  to  the  training  and  social 
habits  of  gentlemen  riders.  Delane 
printed  sundry  angry  or  indignant  let¬ 
ters,  but  never  said  a  word  to  me.  Of 
course,  he  made  allowances  for  igno¬ 
rance  and  inexperience,  and  would 
never  have  published  the  articles  if  they 
bad  not  pleased  him  in  the  main.  But 
on  one  occasion  I  nearly  came  to  terri¬ 
ble  grief;  then  it  was  only  sheer  acci¬ 
dent  that  got  me  out  of  the  scrape.  On 
a  Saturday  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
newly  published  Greville  Memoirs,  tell¬ 
ing  me  to  pick  out  a  subject  for  a  Mon¬ 
day’s  leader.  He  assumed  I  had  seen 
the  volumes,  which  I  had  not,  and  I 
was  sorely  puzzled.  However,  I  went 
at  them  tooth  and  nail,  and  suffice  it  to 
say  I  pretty  nearly  achieved  the  climax 
of  indiscretion.  On  Sunday  night  the 
editor  was  in  villegiatura  at  Ascot,  and 
a  young  and  inexperienced  substitute 
chanced  to  be  in  charge.  Most  for¬ 
tunately  important  news  arrived  from 
abroad,  and  my  unlucky  leader  was 
shelved.  When  I  next  saw  the  editor 
he  held  up  bis  hands  in  horror,  but 
only  exclaimed  with  admirable  good¬ 
nature,  “Poor  So-and-so  must  certainly 
have  hanged  himself  if  that  article  of 
yours  had  gone  in.” 

His  intuitive  perception,  his  sagacious 
prescience  of  the  tendency  of  events, 


were  only  paralleled  by  his  prompt  de¬ 
cision.  A  message  coming  in  at  the 
last  moment,  pregnant  with  issues  in 
foreign  politics  or  home  affairs,  never 
found  him  unprepared,  though  the  lead¬ 
er,  inspired  impromptu,  committed  him 
inevitably  to  his  course.  I  remember 
on  one  such  momentous  occasion  ex¬ 
pressing  my  wonder  and  admiration  to 
his  brother-in-law  Mowbray  Morris, 
for,  though  taken  utterly  by  surprise, 
a  very  few  days  had  justified  his  ac¬ 
tion;  and  Morris  said,  “It  is  those 
flashes  of  sure  intuition  that  save  him; 
if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  hesitating, 
he  would  always  be  blundering.”  Yet 
Jupiter  sometimes  nods,  and  sometimes 
when  he  waited  and  took  thought  his  sa¬ 
gacity  failed  him.  One  notable  instance 
was  when  he  opposed  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Royal  with  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  though  even  then  he  was  not 
altogether  mistaken;  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  he  predicted  were  in  some 
measure  realized  in  the  strained  rela¬ 
tions  of  her  Imperial  Highness  with  the 
autocratic  Chancellor  of  Germany. 

Like  Wellington  and  all  illustrious 
commanders,  he  had  a  contempt  for  fee¬ 
bleness  of  moral  fibre.  The  editorship 
was  offered  him  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  and  I  remember  one  day,  when  we 
were  having  a  quiet  talk,  asking  if  it 
did  not  shake  his  courage.  “Not  a  bit 
of  it,”  he  answered.  “What  I  dislike 
about  you  young  fellows  is  that  you  all 
shrink  from  responsibility.”  Nor  was 
there  any  boastful  self-assertion  in  that, 
for  I  have  heard  the  story  from  his 
lifelong  friend,  John  Blackwood.  'The 
youths  were  then  living  together  in  St. 
James’s  Square.  One  afternoon  Delane 
burst  in  upon  Blackwood,  exclaiming, 

“By  G - ,  John,  what  do  you  think 

has  happened?  I  am  editor  of  the 
‘Times.’  ”  Immediately  he  buckled  to 
the  arduous  task,  and  from  the  first 
Printing  House  Square  recognized  a 
master. 

It  is  not  easy  for  outsiders  to  estl- 
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mate  the  responsibilities  he  shouldered  such  expressions  would  do  injustice  to 
so  lightly.  Were  I  to  Indulge  in  clap-  the  character  of  a  support  which  was 
trap,  I  should  say  he  was  to  wield  the  given  exclusively  on  the  highest  and 
bolts  of  the  Thunderer;  but,  as  matter  most  Independent  grounds  of  public 
of  fact,  he  inherited  the  traditions  of  principle,”  And  Peel  most  scrupulously 
an  immense  though  occult  strength,  weighed  his  words,  and  was  never  ef- 
The  “Times”  had  unseated  domineer-  fusive  in  expressions  of  gratitude, 
ing  Ministers,  had  shaken  strong  Cabi-  Such  was  the  responsibility  the  youth 
nets,  had  made  Continental  Ministers  of  twenty-four  manfully  took  over  from 
tremble.  Under  the  rtgime  of  the  Citi-  the  veteran  versed  in  intrigues,  callous 
zen  King  of  France,  his  Foreign  Min-  to  flattery,  and  hardened  to  war.  The 
Ister  had  interfered  with  the  transmis-  “Times”  editor  has  abundance  of  efli- 
sion  of  “Times”  despatches.  Regard-  dent  assistance  in  what  may  be  termed 
less  of  expense,  the  “Times”  accepted  the  monotonous  driving  of  the  intellec- 
the  challenge,  and  the  French  Cabinet  tual  machinery.  His  real  capadty  is 
had  the  worse  in  the  war.  The  second  tested  when  he  goes  into  society,  as  he 
Mr.  Walter  addressed  himself  to  the  is  bound  to  do.  He  must  be  a  ready 
Jealousies  of  Austria,  and  a  special  ser-  man  of  the  world,  with  tact,  flrmness, 
vice  of  packets  was  organized,  steaming  and  sagacity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
up  the  Adriatic  and  superseding  neces-  he  seldom  meets  any  one  of  mark  who 
sity  for  the  services  of  the  Messageries.  does  not  desire  to  get  something  out  of 
The  Frenchmen  knuckled  down,  and  him.  He  is  being  interviewed  rather 
the  “Times”  accepted  their  conditions  than  Interviewing.  He  must  keep  his 
of  peace.  Much  had  been  happening  ears  open  and  his  mouth  shut— or 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  press,  rather,  he  should  be  ready  of  speech. 
There  had  been  a  reduction  of  the  with  a  talent  for  never  committing 
stamp  duty  and  the  advertisement  tax,  himself.  Above  all,  he  must  re- 
the  franchise  had  been  lowered,  and  the  member  that  reasoned  refusals,  con- 
circulation  of  the  papers,  increasing  by  veyed  by  words  or  in  his  columns,  corn- 
leaps  and  bounds,  had  awakened  the  mand  the  respect  essential  to  his  posi- 
intelligent  interest  of  the  masses.  Con-  tion.  Interested  civilities  must  be 
sequently  the  conductors  of  the  leading  fended  off  by  smooth  courtesy,  as  the 
Journal  had  become  personages  to  be  auaviter  in  modo  must  temper  the  fortiter 
reckoned  with.  Greville  tells,  in  his  in  re.  The  statesmen  who  showered 
journals,  of  Lord  Durham  dropping  in  Invitations  on  the  youthful  editor  found 
upon  Barnes  to  complain  of  articles  him  a  modest  and  genial  guest,  but  a 
which  had  stung  King  Leopold  and  em-  hard  nut  to  crack.  They  flattered  him 
barrassed  the  Ministry.  A  jn-opoa  of  with  free  talk  and  the  semblance  of, 
communications  between  the  “Times”  confldences,  they  gave  him  of  the  best 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  re-  of  their  cellars  and  cuisine;  but  they 
gard  to  the  revelation  of  certain  Cabi-  came  to  know  that  next  morning  they 
net  secrets.  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  ex-  might  be  mercilessly  attacked  and 
claimed,  in  an  outburst  of  annoyance,  ruthlessly  caught  tripping.  Delane 
"Why,  Barnes  is  the  most  powerful  blended  the  bom  Journalist  with  the 
man  in  the  country!”  In  the  same  man  of  the  world;  the  shrewdest  of 
year.  Peel,  the  most  reserved  and  aus-  pilots,  in  calms  or  extremity,  he  thread- 
tere  of  statesmen,  wrote  to  thank  the  ed  reefs  and  shoals  with  instinctive 
editor  for  “his  powerful  support.”  “If  skill. 

I  do  not  offer  the  expressions  of  person-  Perhaps  it  is  the  greatest  triumph  of 
al  gratitude,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  ambition— certainly  nothing  can  be 
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more  intoxicating  to  human  vanity—  months  in  the  year.  I  fancy  no  other 
when  a  man  of  rare  genius  or  some  newspaper  staff  had  the  same  indul- 
special  talent  has  raised  himself  from  gence,  so  a  place  with  the  “Times”  was 
a  relatively  modest  position  to  be  flat-  doubly  enviable.  He  had  no  difficulty 
tered  by  the  great  and  courted  by  the  In  assenting  to  the  prescriptions  of  his 
courted.  Delane  bore  his  honors  quiet-  close  friend  and  body  physician,  Sir 
ly,  though  indeed,  with  his  recognized  Richard  Quain— bracing  air  and  change 
autocracy,  he  had  little  inducement  to  of  scene.  When  at  work,  he  antlci- 
assert  himself.  He  dressed  carefully,  pated  the  present-day  fashion,  and  re- 
though  he  never  sacrlflced  to  the  Graces,  treated  for  the  week’s  end  to  Ascot. 
But  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  of  that  Above  all  things,  he  delighted  in  Contl- 
day,  or  the  -flamboyant  Count  d’Orsay  in  nental  travel;  and  my  old  acquaintance, 
all  his  glory,  had  scarcely  drawn  more  General  Eber,  ex-insurgent,  member  of 
attention  in  Rotten  Row  than  the  un-  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  “Times”  cor- 
obtrusive  rider  on  the  neat  black  cob.  respondent  at  Vienna,  used  to  sa.v  that 
Only  it  was  not  with  the  butterflies  of  in  all  his  experience  he  never  met  any 
fashion  that  he  exchanged  greetings,  one  with  so  versatile  an  interest  in 
but  with  the  men  and  women  of  light  things  small  and  great.  Necessarily  a 
and  leading.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  late  sleeper  when  in  London,  abroad 
to  have  his  arm  up  St.  James’s  Street  Delane  would  rouse  up  at  abnormal 
and  Piccadilly  in  the  season,  when  the  hours,  and  was  never  happier  than 
stream  of  members  was  setting  of  a  when  strolling  about  the  market  stalls 
summer  afternoon  towards  the  Houses,  in  some  quaint  old  German  city.  As 
and  to  listen  to  his  amusing  common-  i  know  myself,  he  had  a  great  partial- 
tary  of  anecdote  and  political  reminis-  ity  for  Mayence,  where  he  put  up  at  the 
cence.  Interspersed  with  graphic  “Angleterre,”  a  capital  house,  looking 
sketches  of  character  and  careers,  sug-  out  on  the  Rhine,  but  with  a  noisy 
gested  by  passing  personalities.  As  thoroughfare  in  front  and  a  darksome 
no  one  had  greater  regard  for  a  for-  lane  behind.  The  landlord  was  his 
midable  and  intimate  political  oppon-  sworn  friend,  and  boasted  a  vintage  of 
ent,  so  no  one  had  less  respect  for  the  Feurberger,  to  which  Delane  directed 
dilettante  aristocrat  who  had  climbed  my  special  attention.  As  he  grew 
to  high  place  through  Influential  con-  older,  he  was  less  Inclined  to  rove,  and 
nections.  Once,  coming  back  from  the  when  he  found  himself  In  congenial 
Continent,  I  reported  to  him  some  con-  quarters  he  said,  with  Macmahon  in 
versations  with  our  Minister  at  one  of  the  Mamelon,  “J’y  suis,  j’y  reste.”  He 
the  great  capitals.  I  was  rather  full  told  me  once  he  was  off  to  Scotland  for 
of  them,  for  the  big  man’s  fluency,  con-  a  round  of  visits.  When  he  came  back, 
descension,  and  champagne  had  made  i  asked  how  he  had  passed  his  time, 
a  highly  favorable  impression.  Delane  and  he  had  to  own  that  he  went 
listened,  and  then  abruptly  changed  the  straight  to  Dunrobin,  where  he  was  so 
subject.  “Oh,  that  old  woman.  .  .  .  comfortable  that  he  never  stirred.  In 
Yes,  she  is  always  making  love  to  us,  Dunrobin  he  delighted;  but  on  another 
and  can  be  civil  when  she  likes.”  occasion  his  sojourn  there  was  brought 
In  town,  he  ground  industriously  and  to  an  abrupt  termination.  As  I  said, 
unremittingly  at  the  mill,  but  he  be-  he  gave  his  trusted  leader-writers  a 
lleved  in  good  holidays  for  himself  and  free  hand,  but  sometimes  when  they 
other  people.  EDs  leader-writers  were  held  pronounced  views  on  a  burning  po- 
off  work  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  litical  question,  conscience  and  convlc- 
they  had  the  key  of  The  flelds  for  two  tion  would  make  them  jib  and  try  a 
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wild  kick  over  the  traces.  When  the 
“Times”  reached  Sutherlandshire  one 
fine  morning,  the  editor  was  shocked 
and  startled.  It  was  on  the  eve  of 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey; 
the  writer  strongly  sympathized  with 
the  Russians,  and  had  gone  far  towards 
committing  the  paper.  The  lotus-eater 
roused  himself,  and  hurried  to  town  to 
put  things  straight  before  the  error  was 
irretrievable.  But  he  valued  a  good 
contributor  when  he  had  discovered 
one,  and  the  delinquent,  with  a  light 
remonstrance,  was  turned  on  to  less 
burning  subjects. 

I  had  a  rather  disagreeable  holiday 
experience  with  him  myself,  for  when 
bis  editorial  convenience  was  concerned 
he  was  dictatorial  and  absolutely  auto¬ 
cratic.  Being  engaged  in  the  literary 
department,  I  used  to  go  to  Ifim  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  when,  as  he  would 
say,  the  books  had  a  chance.  One 
year  I  told  him  as  usual  when  I  would 
like  to  have  my  autumnal  outing.  He 
said  he  was  short  of  leader-writers  for 
the  time,  that  he  might  want  occasional 
assistance  in  that  way,  but  that  the 
day  I  named  would  ‘‘suit  him  down  to 
the  ground,”  Accordingly  I  laid  plans 
Involving  those  of  others,  with  various 
serious  considerations,  and  they  would 
have  been  difficult  to  alter.  I  sent  a 
note  intimating  my  departure;  it  was 
unanswered;  but  Delane  had  left  that 
evening  for  Scotland,  and  I  fancied  I 
was  free.  The  acting  editor  sent  me 
off  with  a  God-speed,  On  my  return 
I  called  as  usual  in  Serjeants’  Inn,  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  pleasant  chat,  with 
much  cross-questioning.  The  cour¬ 
teous  and  confidential  servant  who 
^uarded  the  door  went  in  as  usual  to 
announce  me,  but  came  back  with  a 
look  I  understood— we  were  excellent 
friends— and  said,  “Mr.  Delane  regrets 
that  he  Is  engaged.”  A  nod  is  as  good 
as  a  wink  on  some  occasions,  and  I 
understood  all  about  it  For  three 


months  in  the  busy  season  of  the  books 
I  heard  nothing  from  Printing  House 
Square.  At  tne  end  of  the  months 
our  relations  were  resumed  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened,  but  it  was  a  broad 
hint  which  was  not  to  be  disregarded. 
Those  days,  when  the  rush  of  autumn 
books  had  set  in,  were  golden  for  the 
reviewer— and  the  publisher.  Macdon¬ 
ald  had  not  yet  patented  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  “Walter”  machines,  which 
left  each  column  of  the  paper  open  till 
the  eleventh  hour.  The  outer  sheet 
was  leisurely  printed  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  One  season  the  work  was 
carried  on  in  a  South  Kensington  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  some  relations  were 
amused  to  see  an  article  of  mine,  with 
its  unmistakable  cacography,  in  process 
of  translation.  Then  the  reviewer  had 
carte  blanche  and  ample  elbow-room.  To 
quote  Major  Dalgetty,  simple  as  I  write 
now,  I  saw  two  full  columns  devoted 
to  my  maiden  novel:  George  Smith, 
who  published  it,  remarked  that  if  such 
a  review  had  appeared  ten  years  be¬ 
fore,  he  would  have  Immediately  or¬ 
dered  another  edition  (i.  e.  a  thousand). 
But  he  did  not.  The  great  parcels  of 
books  then  consigned  to  the  reviewer 
were  golden  veins.  I  remember  the  lux¬ 
urious  length  at  which  one  expatiated 
on  “Dukes  of  Burgundy,”  or  the  Due 
d’Aumale’s  “Princes  of  Conde.”  George 
Eliot’s  suggestive  Life,  though  of  mod¬ 
erate  bulk,  ran  to  two  or  three  articles. 
There  were  three  elaborate  articles  on 
Lord  Campbell’s  volume  on  Brougham 
and  Lyndhurst.  But  with  Important 
political  memoirs  the  editor  took  sjie- 
cial  trouble.  On  one  such  occasion  the 
writer  dined  in  Serjeants’  Inn  to  meet 
Alfred  Montgomery  and  George  Vena¬ 
bles,  and  sat  modestly  listening  with 
open  ears,  while  with  story  and  remin¬ 
iscence  they  threshed  out  the  subject 
in  all  possible  aspects.  Delane  was 
likewise  much  of  a  listener,  but  dis¬ 
played  his  Inimitable  adroitness  In 
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up  with  the  eggs  and  the  muflans. 
Another  obituary  memoir  in  which  De¬ 
lane  took  intense  personal  interest,  and 
for  which  he  supplied  much  interesting 
information,  was  that  of  Lord  Beacons- 
fleld.  Though  their  political  opinions 
clashed,  they  had  a  high  regard  for 
each  other,  and  I  had  a  letter  in  my 
possession  in  which  his  Lordship  spoke 
warmly  of  their  cordial  relations,  when 
thanking  him  for  a  favorable  review  of 
“Lothair.”  Nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  the  dashing  oCf  a  rapid  review  of 
all  the  works  of  some  popular  writer, 
whose  death  had  been  somewhat  unex¬ 
pected.  Lever  and  Lord  Lytton  were 
instances.  The  day  after  Lord  Lyt- 
ton’s  demise  there  was  a  dinner  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  and  Delane  was 
sitting  next  to  Lord  Houghton.  Hough¬ 
ton  expressed  surprise  at  the  intimacy 
with  details  shown  in  an  article  of  the 
morning,  and  Delane  looked  much  grati¬ 
fied,  the  fact  being  that  the  writer  had 
read  and  re-read  till  he  knew  the  favor¬ 
ite  novels  nearly  by  heart.  Sometimes 
these  articles  written  against  time  had 
the  writer’s  revision  in  proof,  though 
more  often  they  had  not.  The  editor, 
with  his  broad  views,  could  give  micro¬ 
scopic  attention  to  details,  which  was 
no  specialty  of  mine.  Naturally,  care¬ 
lessness  and  slips  annoyed  him,  and  I 
remember  his  writing  on  one  review, 
“You  will  never  make  your  fortune  as 
printers’  reader,’’  a  prediction  which, 
as  Boswell  said  of  Johnson’s  prognos¬ 
tication  as  to  the  consequences  of  Mrs. 
Boswell’s  death,  has  been  too  sadly 
verified. 

Worn  out  by  arduous  and  incessant 
work,  with  advancing  years  his  health 
gradually  broke  down.  Sir  Richard 
Quain,  always  keenly  Interested  in  lite¬ 
rary  and  journalistic  matters,  and  eager 
to  help  any  literary  man,  did  all  that 
could  be  done  to  prolong  a  valuable  life. 
But  retirement  became  inevitable, 
though  doubtless  retirement,  with  the 
loss  of  stimulus  it  brought,  accelerated 
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collapse.  For  at  least  a  year  or  two, 
his  regular  attendance  at  the  oflJee  had 
been  merely  perfunctory;  the  work  had 
really  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Stebblng, 
who  steered  so  admirably  that  no  one, 
not  In  the  secret,  surmised  that  the 
pilot  had  been  virtually  superseded. 
Delane  still  dropped  in  frequently  of 
an  afternoon  at  the  Athenseum;  he  used 
always  to  say  that  he  did  not  know 
what  a  man  wanted  with  more  than  a 
single  club,  when  he  had  the  entrie  to 
such  a  society.  Then  came  the  eclipse, 
and  the  disappearance  from  the  circles 
he  had  charmed  and  adorned. 

There  was  much  wild  speculation  as 
to  his  successor.  More  than  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “Times’’  staff  was  named 
in  the  running,  and  gossip  asserted  with 
great  confidence  that  the  mantle  of 
Elijah  was  to  light  on  the  shoulders  of 
an  eminent  Government  official.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  one  named  the  win¬ 
ner  till  the  decision  was  announced, 
and  it  came  as  a  surprise.  One  even¬ 
ing,  when  dining  with  Mr,  Stebblng,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Chenery, 
Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  and  one 
of  Delane’s  most  valued  leader-writers. 
That  evening  began  a  friendship,  pre¬ 
maturely  ended  to  my  bitter  regret. 
We  walked  together  from  Russell 
Square  to  Oxford  Circus,  and  stood 
talking  for  some  time  under  the  lamps 
before  we  shook  hands.  As  Chenery 
told  me  afterwards,  that  evening  he 
“had  his  commission  in  his  pocket.’’  In 
many  respects  he  was  admirably 
equipi)ed.  A  fluent  linguist,  he  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  Continental  poli¬ 
tics,  and  had  discussed  them  in  innu¬ 
merable  articles.  He  had  a  wide  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  connection,  he  laid 
himself  out  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
specialists,  and,  as  he  remarked  com¬ 
placently  a  couple  of  years  later,  he 
might  pride  himself  on  the  number  of 
his  distinguished  contributors.  The 
marked  Increase  of  advertisements,  as 
he  said,  was  a  proof  that  the  paper  was 
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flourishing.  But  be  bad  taken  to  the 
leadership  too  late  In  life,  and  the  bur¬ 
den  of  daily  worry  weighed  upon  him. 
The  most  agreeable  of  companions  in  a 
quiet  way,  be  bad  not  Delane’s  social 
versatility.  The  editor  of  the  “Times” 
is  bound  to  entertain,  and  no  man  was 
more  naturally  hospitable.  He  delight¬ 
ed  in  dinner-giving,  and  at  his  house 
In  Norfolk  Crescent,  and  afterwards  in 
Serjeants’  Inn,  you  were  always  sure 
to  find  yourself  in  elevating  company, 
though,  like  Delane,  the  host  listened 
rather  than  led  the  talk.  There  were 
statesmen,  politicians,  travellers,  and 
men  of  letters;  there  were  cultured  sol¬ 
diers  who  have  since  made  themselves 
famous,  and  ofllcials  of  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  offices,  who  have  become  am¬ 
bassadors,  Ministers,  and  satraps  of 
provinces.  Chenery  could  pick  and 
choose.  But  though  that  part  of  his 
editorial  duties  was  the  reverse  of  dis¬ 
agreeable,  he  was  never  more  happily 
in  his  element  than  when  dining  at  the 
table  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Athenaeum  aalle-d-manger,  with  his 
habitual  cronies  reinforced  by  casual 
arrivals.  Hayward,  who  in  his  later 
years  seldom  cared  to  dress  and  dine 
out,  and  Kinglake,  who  as  yet  had 
scarcely  been  afflicted  by  deafness, 
were  regular  members  of  the  little 
party,  and  it  was  no  ordinary  privilege 
to  join  it.  There  Forster  would  be 
induced  to  relate  some  of  his  anxious 
experiences  as  Irish  Secretary,  when 
he  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  which  be¬ 
fell  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  There 
was  Lord  Monk  and  another  brilliant 
Irishman,  Sir  William  Gregory,  who 
had  made  his  d^but  in  politics  by  facing 
O’Connell  on  the  Dublin  hustings,  and 
who  had  won  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Colonial  Office  as  Governor  of  Ceylon 
It  was  in  that  corner  Sir  Robert  Morier 
commented  one  evening  on  the  penny¬ 
wise  folly  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  sanction  his  arrangement  with 
the  Portuguese  Ministry  for  the  pur¬ 


chase  of  Lorenzo  Marques  for  some  30,- 
0001.  We  had  cause  to  remember  bis 
words  of  wisdom  when  we  went  to  war 
with  the  Boers.  Hayward,  by  the 
way,  though  a  close  friend  of  Che- 
nery’s,  never  quite  forgave  him  for  the 
Independent  line  he  took.  “I  thought 
we  could  count  upon  him,”  he  once  com¬ 
plained.  “I  introduced  him  to  Lady 

Waldegrave,  and  now - ”  Chenery, 

who  cared  nothing  for  the  fashionable 
world,  was  not  the  man  to  be  seduced 
by  the  songs  of  the  sirens.  And 
d  propos  of  bis  friendly  relations  tvith 
travellers,  one  memorable  evening  I 
recall  at  the  Athenaeum.  I  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  make  a  third  with  Chenery 
and  Palmer.  I  think  it  was  the  very  day 
before  that  great  Orientalist  started  on 
his  disastrous  Arabian  expedition.  I 
can  see  Palmer  now,  stroking  his  long 
beard,  explaining  bis  hopes  and  discuss¬ 
ing  his  fair  prospects.  The  old  friends 
parted.  In  undemonstrative  English 
fashion,  with  a  warm  handshake;  a 
few  weeks  later  Palmer  met  his  dra¬ 
matic  death  at  the  hands  of  Arab  fa¬ 
natics. 

Chenery,  like  Delane,  was  fond  of 
touring,  and  loved  to  take  his  holidays 
abroad.  He  sought  out  objects  of  his¬ 
torical  Interest,  but  could  amuse  him¬ 
self  well  with  the  dolce  far  niente  when 
nothing  more  exciting  was  to  be  had. 
He  was  a  bon  vivant,  and  appreciated 
the  French  cuisine.  I  was  residing 
one  spring  at  the  Hotel  Brighton,  at 
Boulogne,  when  I  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  by  an  early  call.  He  had 
crossed  by  the  night  packet,  and  was 
putting  up  at  the  “Bains.”  The  chef 
of  the  “Brighton”  was  an  artist,  and 
Chenery  appreciated  my  invariable 
breakfast  of  a  sole  fresh  from  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  and  an 
omelette  aux  anchois.  When  he  broached 
the  object  with  which  he  had  dropped 
in  on  me,  he  was  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ed,  for,  much  as  I  should  have  liked  it, 
I  could  not  accompany  him  on  a  visit 
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to  the  fields  of  Crecy  and  Aglncourt. 
But  he  resigned  himself,  and  for  two 
days  was  perfectly  happy  in  lounging 
on  the  pier  and  strolling  about  the  en- 
Tirons. 

He  ought  to  have  been  his  own  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Paris,  and,  had  it  been  so, 
bis  days  would  have  been  prolonged. 
A  Barbadian  by  birth,  be  was  a  genuine 
Parisian,  and  life  on  the  boulevards 
was  genuine  luxury  to  him.  But  bis 
interests  were  various  as  his  amuse¬ 
ments.  He  was  as  much  in  bis  ele¬ 
ment  overhauling  the  bookstalls  on  the 
Pont  Neuf,  or  inspecting  Arabic  manu¬ 
scripts  at  the  National  Library,  as  when 
breakfasting  at  Brebaut’s,  dining  at 
Philippes’s,  or  laughing  in  the  stalls  at 
a  blood-and-thunder  melodrama  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  For,  on  the  whole, 
he  preferred  sensations  or  the  humors 
of  the  Bouffes  to  the  aesthetic  art  of  the 
Frangais. 

When  a  day  was  specially  fine 
he  would  go  for  excursions.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  was  to  St.  Germains, 
where  on  the  terrace,  with  its  outlook 
on  the  forest,  and  over  dinner  in  the 
Pavilion  de  Henri  Quatre,  he  waxed 
eloquent  on  the  memories  of  the  Valois 
wars  and  the  shadowy  Court  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts.  But,  unlike  Delane  and 
Mowbray  Morris,  he  could  never  leave 
bis  paper  behind  him.  Morris  used  to 
say  that  nothing  disgusted  him  more 
than  seeing  an  assiduous  waiter  lay 
the  newly-arrived  “Times”  on  his 
breakfast-table.  Chenery  tore  it  open 
eagerly,  and  smiled  or  frowned  as  the 
case  might  be.  The  morning  of  a  hap¬ 
py  day  at  Fontainebleau  was  overcloud¬ 
ed  by  something  absolutely  trivial  as  to 
a  pork  ring  at  Chicago,  which  could 
have  affected  no  living  soul  except 
speculators  Immediately  concerned. 
But  the  clouds  passed  with  a  drive  in 
the  forest,  and  Richard  was  himself 
again  when  we  were  being  promenaded 
through  the  palace,  viewing  the  scenes 
of  Monaldescbi’s  assassination  and  the 
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great  Emperor’s  mournful  adieux  to  his 
veterans. 

We  saw  a  great  deal  of  Blowitz.  I 
had  met  him  first  when  he  was  acting 
aide-de-camp  to  Laurance  Oliphant,  in 
Oliphant’s  appartement  In  the  Champs 
Elys6es.  He  was  then  attending  the 
Assembly  at  Versailles,  while  his  chief 
was  bunting  Paris  for  news.  Oliphant 
was  delighted  with  his  latest  treas¬ 
ure-trove,  congratulating  himself  on 
having  given  a  born  journalist  a 
lift  on  the  journalistic  ladder.  He 
said  that  Blowitz  not  only  steno¬ 
graphed  speeches  on  his  memory, 
but  acted  the  speakers  to  the  life. 
His  humorous  version  of  Blowitz’s  be¬ 
ing  enrolled  in  the  Legion  of  Honor 
was  that  he  won  the  ribbon  by  shoot¬ 
ing  a  woman.  Blowitz,  In  his  memoirs, 
takes  himself  more  seriously,  and  Ig¬ 
nores  the  incident,  if  it  ever  occurred. 
Oliphant  said  that  Blowitz  was  walk¬ 
ing  with  the  Government  troops,  whom 
he  had  really  brought  into  Marseilles  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Commune.  At 
a  critical  moment,  when  they  were 
near  fraternizing  with  the  rabble,  he 
saved  the  situation  by  firing  his  revolv- 
ver  at  random  into  the  crowd.  His 
principles  may  have  been  subordinated 
to  his  professional  ambitious,  but  be 
was  In  strong  sympathy  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  regime  w’hen’  he  succeeded 
Hardman  as  reguiar  “Times”  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  assuredly  no  journalist 
had  a  keener  flair  or  exerted  greater 
political  influence.  He  makes  no  idle 
boast  when  he  says  that  he  saved 
France  from  a  second  and  more  disas¬ 
trous  Invasion.  His  friend,  Frederick 
Marshal,  wrote  me  in  1878— he  and 
Blowitz  used  to  meet  every  day— that 
they  never  went  out  for  a  morning 
stroll  without  seeing  the  Prussians 
passing  again  in  triumph  under  Bona¬ 
parte’s  triumphal  arch.  So  he  was 
stirred  to  take  action  in  the  interests 
of  peace.  I  had  personal  proofs  of  the 
weight  he  carried  with  the  French  au- 
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thorities.  Talking  to  him,  I  mentioned 
casually  that  an  English  governess,  in 
whom  my  family  was  interested,  had 
married  a  French  revenue  officer,  and 
was  bored  to  death  with  their  dull 
quarters  on  the  frontier  of  Lorraine. 
A  few  weeks  afterwards  that  officer 
was  transferred  to  a  lucrative  post  at 
Lisle.  I  told  Blowitz,  as  a  strange  il¬ 
lustration  of  discontent,  that  the  lady 
was  no  happier  at  Lisle,  where  she  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  murky  atmosphere. 
Whether  it  were  by  way  of  showing  his 
strength  I  cannot  say,  but  the  lady  was 
promptly  removed  to  the  sunnier  clime 
of  the  Gironde.  In  later  years  the 
lerde  in  his  little  antechamber  was 
crowded,  though  he  was  then  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  of  access  to  outsiders.  He 
liked  to  let  his  busy  brain  have  rest, 
or  was  wrapped  in  the  pregnant  medi¬ 
tations  which  flowed  fast  from  his 
ready  pen.  Hurrying  through  Paris 
with  a  commission  to  write  some  letters 
from  the  Riviera,  I  called  to  ask  him 
for  introductions  to  Nice.  He  grasped 
my  hand,  said  he  was  too  hard  at  work 
thinking  to  talk,  and  scribbled  off  two 
lines  on  a  couple  of  cards  for  the  Pr6fet 
and  the  British  Consul.  From  both  the 
dignitaries  I  had  a  welcome  and  all  the 
Information  I  could  desire.  Great  was 
his  pride  in  the  first  and  only  journal. 
His  dinner  hour  coincided  with  the 
“Times”  delivery,  and  one  evening  after 
dining  tite-d-tCte  we  adjourned  for  cof¬ 
fee  to  his  den.  He  opened  the  paper 
eagerly,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it 
since  Oliphant  showed  it  to  him  for  the 
first  time  when  offering  an  engage¬ 
ment  on  it.  He  spread  it  on  the  table, 
saw  two  columns  of  his  telegraphic  let¬ 
ter,  clasped  his  hands,  threw  up  his 
eyes,  and  ejaculated,  “Isn’t  it  beauti¬ 
ful?” 

When  I  was  putting  up  with  Chenery 
at  the  “Louvre,”  Blowitz  would  come 
to  breakfast  full  of  political  and  social 
gossip,  and  of  bis  plans  and  schemes 
for  the  day.  Like  the  diplomatist  who 


^The  Times” 

told  the  Royal  Commission  that  the 
first  qualification  for  diplomacy  was 
having  a  first-rate  cfte/,  he  knew  the 
value  of  a  good  table,  and  gave  capital 
little  dinners  himself.  For  he  preferred 
a  small  party  where  the  talk  could  be 
general,  and  liked  to  have  one  notable 
man  to  take  the  lead.  Once  we  de¬ 
ferred  our  departure,  that  Chenery 
might  make  acquaintance  with  M.  de 
Freycinet,  who  was  then  directing  the 
foreign  policy  of  France;  and  the  most 
agreeable  of  these  bright  evenings  was 
when  the  only  other  guest  was  an  Aus¬ 
trian  Colonel,  who  came  with  a  case 
of  the  most  fragrant  Havanas,  who 
told  with  dramatic  realism  the  story 
of  the  trisfe  mche  when  he  commanded 
Bazaine’s  rearguard  on  a  more  melan¬ 
choly  retreat  than  that  of  Cortez,  and 
who  was  doomed  to  dishonor  and  the 
military  disgrace  which  cut  short  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  brilliant  promise. 

So  that  of  Chenery  ended  premature¬ 
ly,  though  under  very  different  circum¬ 
stances.  The  truth  was,  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  he  had  begun  to  realize  it,  that 
he  had  taken  too  heavy  a  burden  on  his 
broad  shoulders.  He  was  not  cut  out 
for  that  exceptional  routine  of  inces¬ 
sant  work  and  worry.  When  over¬ 
strained,  trivialities  got  on  his  nerves 
andl  aggravated  the  trouble.  Attacked 
by  a  painful  internal  disease,  his  pluck 
was  great;  for  long  he  kept  his  secret, 
bearing  up  manfully,  and  going  with 
an  air  of  unruffied  serenity  about  his 
ordinary  business.  Constitutionally 
secretive,  it  was  characteristic  that 
when  he  went  to  consult  the  family 
physician  of  his  friend,  James  Payn,  he 
revealed  neither  his  name  nor  occupa¬ 
tion.  Very  soon  he  was  compelled  to 
summon  the  doctor  to  his  house;  but 
even  after,  as  I  believe,  it  was  intimated 
to  him  that  he  was  virtually  con¬ 
demned,  he  rose  from  his  couch  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  office,  concealing  his  griefs 
with  Spartan  fortitude.  The  effort 
may  have  been  too  much  for  him,  for 
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there  was  immediate  collapse.  Con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed,  his  patience  was  ad¬ 
mirable.  He  would  still  converse 
cheerfully  on  topics  of  the  day,  and  on 
one  of  his  last  afternoons  he  sent  a 
friend  on  a  mission  to  get  him  a  fa¬ 
vorite  brand  of  cigarettes.  I  had  not 
a  suspicion  that  the  end  was  so  near, 
nor  even  that  it  was  certain.  A  sur¬ 
geon  was  called  to  consultation  with 

The  Oornhill  Masatine. 


the  doctor,  and  one  evening  they  de¬ 
cided  on  an  operation.  It  seemed  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  I  was  assured  there  was 
no  danger  for  the  night.  I  looked  my 
last  on  him,  and  went  to  my  rooms  in 
Jermyn  Street.  Next  morning  while 
dressing,  the  “Times”  messenger  came 
to  say  that  he  had  departed  peacefully 
a  few  hours  before. 

Alexander  Innes  Shand. 


OF  THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  THACKERAY. 


Notwithstanding  the  name  and  fame 
achieved  by  Thackeray,  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  no  eminent  English  writer  con¬ 
cerning  whose  work  there  is  so  much 
misapprehension,  such  a  deficiency  of 
really  sound  and  well-balanced  appreci¬ 
ation.  While  he  was  a  much  greater 
genius  than  his  countrymen  have  gen¬ 
erally  recognized,  he  is  weighted  with 
mistakes  and  defects  from  which  many 
writers  of  less  calibre  are  free;  but 
neither  to  him  nor  against  him  has  ade¬ 
quate  justice  been  done;  neither  his  ad¬ 
mirers  nor  his  detractors  speak  as  those 
who  can  render  a  reason.  Of  his  real 
shortcomings,  not  unimportant  In  a 
literary  sense,  general  readers  are  ap¬ 
parently  little  conscious,  or  they  might 
make  a  better  case  against  him  than 
they  are  aware  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  school  of  critics  who  judge  of  a 
work  of  fiction  entirely  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  literary  workmanship,  and 
shudder  at  every  sentence  that  is  not 
a  study  in  finish  of  expression,  have 
of  late  been  busily  nibbling  at  Thack¬ 
eray’s  literary  deficiencies— his  often 
slipshod  style,  and  bis  exaggerations  in 
detail,  both  of  conception  and  of  dic¬ 
tion;  as  if  the  elaboration  of  such 
charges  were  in  Itself  sufilcient  to  hand 
him  down  to  a  rank  below  that  of  the 


stylist  school  of  novelists,  the  weavers 
of  carefully  adjusted  sentences,  and 
delicately  insinuated!  shades  of  mean¬ 
ing,  and  to  brand  him  as  a  mere  bung¬ 
ler,  in  both  a  literary  and  philosophical 
sense,  by  the  side  of  Mr.  George  Mere¬ 
dith. 

There  must  be  something  very  much 
out  of  gear  with  a  school  of  criticism 
which  arrives  at  such  a  result.  It  is 
surely  germane  to  the  matter  to  put  the 
question— W’hat  is  the  real  object  of 
fiction  of  the  higher  order?  Mere  story 
telling.  Invented  to  pleasantly  excite 
the  curiosity  during  an  idle  hour,  we 
may  leave  out  of  consideration;  it  may 
be  well  or  ill  done,  and  when  well  done 
it  is  an  addition  to  the  innocent  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life,  and  one  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose;  but  it  is  not  literature. 
Fiction  in  the  higher  sense  has  surely 
for  its  main  end  the  same  which  Shake¬ 
speare  claimed  for  drama— “to  shew 
virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of 
the  time,  his  form  and  pressure.”  The 
novel,  in  this  sense,  is  drama  played 
out  in  an  extended  form,  free  of  the 
limitations  of  time  and  place  Imposed 
by  the  conditions  of  acted  drama;  and 
affording  the  opportunity  for  the  au¬ 
thor,  If  so  minded,  to  act  as  “chorus” 
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from  time  to  time — as  commentator  on 
the  situation.  This  personal  intrusion 
of  the  author,  however,  though  allow¬ 
able  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  allow¬ 
able  in  drama  (save  of  the  Greek  tyi)e), 
is  pro  tanto  an  artistic  defect,  only  to 
be  condoned  in  consideration  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  moral  object  in  view. 
Jane  Austen’s  novels  exhibit  dramatic 
fiction  in  its  purest  and  most  unadul¬ 
terated  form;  they  are  extended  draw¬ 
ing-room  comedies,  played  out  with  the 
most  perfect  realism  and  consistency 
on  the  part  of  all  the  characters,  and 
absolutely  free  from  any  didactic  ele¬ 
ment,  or  any  intrusion  of  the  author. 
It  is  easier,  however,  to  maintain  this 
impersonal  treatment  in  fiction  of  the 
drawing-room  comedy  type,  than  in 
that  which  deals  with  the  deeper 
springs  of  human  passion  and  human 
action.  Here,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  difli- 
cult  for  a  writer  who  feels  his  subject 
strongly  to  refrain  from  stepping  for¬ 
ward  to  point  the  moral  of  the  ruin  of 
a  character,  or  the  failure  of  a  career; 
he  may  feel,  like  the  apostle,  that 
“necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  yea,  woe  is 
unto  me,  if  I  preach  not;”  and,  in  fact, 
no  serious  writer  of  fiction  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  dealing  with  life  as  it  is  lived, 
has  been  able  to  resist  entirely  the  di¬ 
dactic  temptation.  In  spite  of  Field¬ 
ing’s  many  indecorums  of  language  and 
Incident,  the  moralizing  element  is  al¬ 
most  as  prominent  in  “Tom  Jones,”  as 
It  is  In  “Vanity  Fair”  and  “Pendennis.” 
Nor  can  one  blame  any  serious  novelist 
or  dramatist  for  having  a  moral  aim 
in  his  mind  in  writing  (will  any  one 
maintain  that  “Lear,”  “Hamlet,”  and 
“Macbeth”  have  no  moral  aim?);  it  is 
the  intrusion  of  It  in  didactic  form 
which  is  the  Infirmity  of  noble  minds. 
Thackeray  himself  seems  to  have  felt 
this  in  regard  to  his  most  abstract  and 
impersonal  production,  “Barry  Lyn¬ 
don,”  in  which  he  at  first  Inserted  cer¬ 
tain  comments  on,  or  apologies  for,  the 
turpitude  of  the  autobiographer,  which 


were  cancelled  in  later  editions.  In¬ 
deed,  the  artistic  mistake  of  openly 
moralizing  could  hardly  be  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  in  the  original  foot-note  to 
the  passage  where  Barry  Lyndon  de¬ 
fends  his  conduct  in  his  married  life:— 

I  am  a  man  full  of  errors  certainly, 
but  not  the  devil  that  these  odious 
backbiters  at  TlptoCf  represented  me  to 
be.  For  the  first  three  years  I  never 
struck  my  wife,  but  when  I  was  in 
liquor.  When  I  flung  the  carving  knife 
at  Bullingdon  I  was  drunk,  as  every¬ 
body  present  can  testify. 

f 

To  append  an  apologetic  note  to  this, 
in  the  author’s  own  person,  to  the  effect 
that— 

If  the  crude  way  in  which  some  of 
these  matters  are  discussed  should  of¬ 
fend  some  delicate  readers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  let  them  remember  this 
is  an  authentic  description  of  a  bygone 
state  of  society,  &c.,  &c. 

was  a  deplorable  mistake,  as  Thack¬ 
eray  evidently  perceived  on  further 
consideration,  when,  with  equal,  though 
belated,  judgment,  he  also  withdrew 
the  introductory  paragraph  to  Chapter 
I,  of  Part  II.,  and  the  moral  summary 
at  the  close  of  the  book. 

A  legitimate  variation  from  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  novel  as  extended  drama  Is 
afforded  by  the  historical  novel,  in 
which  the  aim  is  to  interweave  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  actual  historical  events  with 
the  portrayal  of  original  characters, 
who  are  supposed  to  take  part  in  them, 
or  sometimes  with  the  attempt  to  re¬ 
vive  actual  historical  characters  whose 
personality  has  somewhat  faded  from 
view;  to  make  the  dry  bones  of  history 
live.  Of  this  kind  of  reconstruction  of 
a  historical  character  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  fiction,  Thackeray  has  given  a 
remarkable  example  in  his  portrait  of 
Marlborough,  in  “Esmond,”  and  Scott, 
in  his  splendid  and  chivalrous  figure  of 
Claverhouse  in  “Old  Mortality.”  Prob- 
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ably  the  one  portrait  Is  somewhat  less 
than  fair  to  Marlborough,  the  other 
somewhat  more  than  fair  to  Claver- 
house;  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
two  novelists  have  given  us,  respective¬ 
ly,  a  more  vivid  and  real  conception  of 
these  two  figures  in  history  than  we 
should  have  had  otherwise.  In  the 
historical  novel,  however,  whether  in¬ 
troducing  historical  or  fictitious  charac¬ 
ters,  the  tendency  is  (especially  where 
the  historic  events  portrayed  are  of 
great  and  imiKjrtant  significance)  for 
the  novel  to  lose  its  dramatic  character 
and  become  epic;  the  more  the  historic 
Interest  of  the  events  predominates, 
the  more  individual  character  becomes 
merged  in  it. 

The  historical  novel,  despite  some 
recent  lumbering  attempts,  is  out  of 
favor  now;  but  not  less  so,  apparently, 
is  the  genuine  novel  of  human  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners.  Of  the  novels  of 
recent  date  which  are  written  with 
more  or  less  serious  purport,  and  which 
take  (apparently)  the  taste  of  one  class 
or  another  of  serious  readers,  we  may 
recognize  three  types,  all  more  or  less 
conventional,  and  which  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  the  “Repartee”  novel,  the  “Co¬ 
nundrum”  novel,  and  the  “Cameo”  nov¬ 
el.  In  the  Repartee  novel,  which  is  at 
the  height  of  its  popularity  at  present, 
all  the  characters,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  one  with  another,  seem  to 
exist  only  for  the  sake  of  saying  smart 
things,  culled  from  the  author’s  mem¬ 
orandum  book  of  witty  sayings.  This 
absurdity  has  Invaded  the  stage  also; 
for  what  are  the  popular  comedies  of 
the  day  but  medleys  of  smart  dialogue, 
for  the  sake  of  which  any  dramatic  ac¬ 
tion  which  there  might  have  been  is 
arrested,  and  the  acting  company  set 
down  to  a  game  of  cross-questions  and 
crooked  answers.  Such  plays  and  nov- 

*  Ag  an  example  o(  the  InabiUt^  of  theae  pnp- 
peta  to  glTe  a  plain  anawer  even  to  the  almpleat 
qneatlon,  a  lady  aaka  another:  “  ‘Yon  are  often 
!n  the  world— dlnnera,  danceaT’  ahe  aald.  ‘Peo- 


els  are  not  only  not  human  nature,  they 
are  not  even  human  manners,  nor  are 
they,  one  may  suppose,  taken  as  such 
by  any  but  addle-pates.  But  our  sec¬ 
ond  type,  the  Conundrum  novel,  is  a 
more  formidable  bugbear,  since  it  is 
practised  by  writers  of  great  talent,  and 
admired  by  readers  of  serious  Intent. 
Here  the  object  seems  to  be  to  bewitch 
the  reader’s  perceptions  by  a  curiosa 
felicitaa  (or  infelicitaa)  of  literary  style, 
employed  in  twisting  and  untwisting 
the  motives  of  a  series  of  conventional 
types  of  human  tendencies,  neither 
made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  convolutions  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  brain,  and  speaking  a  dialect  of 
Involved  sentences  and  puzzle  replies, 
such  as  no  people  in  their  senses  ever 
spoke  in  common  converse,  unless  they 
were  the  most  quintessential  prigs  ever 
born;*  in  which  human  personality  is 
completely  lost  amid  a  web  of  far¬ 
fetched  diction,  so  that  we  seem  to  see, 
not  fiesh-and-blood  personages,  but 
bloodless  beings  who  are  mere  counters 
in  a  game  of  speculation;  pins  round 
which  the  plies  of  the  author’s  humor 
may  be  twisted;  or  (shall  we  say?) 
pawns  pushed  backwards  and  forwards 
over  a  chequer-work  of  intricately  ex¬ 
pressed  cogitations.  Where  the  imag¬ 
ined  confiict  of  passions  in  these  pup¬ 
pet  creations  is  concerned  with  issues 
such  as  in  real  life  would  be  of  vital 
and  momentous  importance,  there  is,  at 
all  events,  some  dignity  and  seriousness 
in  this  study  of  symbols  of  character, 
and  their  possible  infiuence  on  each 
other;  they  acquire  the  same  kind  of 
importance  as  algebraical  symbols 
which  represent  large  quantities.  But 
when  all  this  word-play  is  expended 
over  mere  trumpery  problems  of  social 
misunderstanding,  one  can  only  feel  Ir¬ 
ritated  at  the  disproportion  between 

pie  are  kind,'  “  la  the  reply-  She  conld  not  have 
aald  ‘‘yea’’  for  the  world.  Doea  any  one  In  real 
life  talk  In  that  fashion? 
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corner  of  Mr.  James’s  work,  is  his  in¬ 
ordinate  cleverness. 


the  elaboration  of  the  mechanism  and 
the  futility  of  the  result. 

What  we  have  called  the  “Cameo” 
novel  may,  unfortunately,  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Conundrum 
novel;  but  in  its  pure  form,  as  dis¬ 
played  In  the  works  of  Mr.  Howells, 
and  In  the  earlier  short  stories  of  Mr. 
Henry  James,  before  he  had  come  under 
the  influence  (as  to  style)  of  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith,  the  Cameo  novel  is  a  refined  and 
highly-finished  study  of  an  episode 
(generally)  in  the  life  of  a  man  or  wom¬ 
an,  or  of  both  conjointly,  finishing  off 
abruptly  at  the  close  of  the  episode;  an 
effect  invented  by  Mr.  James,  and 
which  has  received  the  compliment  of 
much  imitation.  Some  of  these  studies, 
by  both  the  writers  just  named,  are 
little  masterpieces  of  concentrated  ar¬ 
tistic  and  literary  finish,  and  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  James  one  can  only  regret  that 
he  no  longer  ■WTites  In  the  pure  and 
clear,  if  a  little  too  pr4cieux  style,  which 
he  had  made  his  own  in  works  of  this 
class,  which  Mr;  Howells  still  retains, 
and  in  which  both  have  had  some  not 
unsuccessful  imitators. 

It  is  to  this  tendency  in  recent  fiction 
to  regard  artistic  execution  as  the  su¬ 
preme  end,  to  place  manner  above  mat¬ 
ter,  to  prefer  delicate  insinuation  of 
shades  of  character  to  a  frank  and  bold 
portrayal  of  human  nature  In  its  broad¬ 
er  aspects,  that  we  may  attribute  the 
present  inclination,  especially  among 
American  critics,  to  be-little  Thackeray, 
as  a  writer  characterized  by  artistic 
coarseness  and  exaggeration.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  day  is  amusingly  exhibited 
in  the  critical  extracts  placed  by  pub¬ 
lishers  on  the  catch-i>enny  fly-leaves  of 
their  books.  The  two  following  are 
typical  enough:  they  refer  to  two  of 
Mr.  James’s  stories:— 

There  Is  a  fine  finish  about  all  his 
work;  no  signs  of  hurry  or  carelessness 
disfigure  the  most  insignificant  para¬ 
graph. 

What  strikes  one,  in  fact,  in  every 


“Inordinate”  is  good;  indeed,  we  will 
adopt  it.  It  is  a  fault  which  Thack¬ 
eray  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of, 
any  more  than  we  could  praise  him  for 
showing  “no  signs  of  hurry  or  careless¬ 
ness”  in  his  work.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  great  writer  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  except  Shakespeare,  who  shows 
so  many.  Like  Shakespeare,  he  some¬ 
times  does  not  even  trouble  himself  to 
write  grammar: — 


In  our  journey  westward  my  Lady 
Lyndon  chose  to  quarrel  with  me  be¬ 
cause  I  pulled  out  a  pipe  of  tobacco  (the 
habit  of  smoking  which  I  had  acquired 
in  Germany  when  a  soldier  in  Billow’s,  | 

and  could  never  give  it  over).  | 

s 

Is  this  Mr.  Lyndon’s  own  grammar? 

The  explanation  is  rather  far-fetched. 
Thackeray  owned  to  having  killed  Lord 
Farintosh’s  mother  in  one  chapter,  and 
revived  her  in  another.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  Ijaura  and  her  position  In  the 
Pendennis  household  only  comes  in  as 
an  obvious  afterthought.  In  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  performance  of  “The 
Stranger”  by  Bingley’s  Company,  we 
read  “Enter  Tobias  (Goll)  from  the  hut.” 

Who  was  “Goll”?  Evidently  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  mind  he  was  a  member  of  the 
troupe,  but  the  reader  is  told  nothing 
more  about  him.  Lyndon  refers  in 
the  later  part  of  his  memoirs  to  meet¬ 
ing  Dr.  Johnson,  as  if  for  the  first  time, 
the  author  himself  having  apparently 
totally  forgotten  the  admirable  little 
episode  of  their  first  meeting,  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  the  book.  In  the  first 
edition  of  “EJsmond”  “the  French  ad-  '3 

vanced  in  twelve  lines,  four  of  foot  and 
four  of  horse”  (this  seems  to  have  been 
noticed  and  corrected  in  later  editions). 

Barry  Lyndon  reverses  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  of  stating  a  horse’s  pedigree— “my 
horse  Bay  BOlow,  by  Sophie  Hardcas- 
tle  out  of  Eclipee”;  a  mistake  which  so 
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horsey  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Lyndon  would 
certainly  never  have‘made.  In  his  curi- 
lous  and  almost  ostentatious  Ignorance 
about  music,  Thackeray  is  kept  in  coun¬ 
tenance  by  Jane  Austen;  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  unknown  comimsition,  “Bee¬ 
thoven’s  dream  of  St.  Jerome,”  referred 
to  rei)eatedly  in  “Philip,”  may  be 
paired  off  with  the  “second,  slightly 
but  correctly  taken  by  Frank  Church¬ 
ill,”  as  an  addition  to  Emma  Wood- 
house’s  song.  The  description  of  Miss 
Wirt’s  variations  on  “Sich  a  getting  up¬ 
stairs”  is  a  fair  enough  satire  on  one 
kind  of  pianoforte  playing;  but  Thack¬ 
eray  would  have  written  just  the  same 
had  it  been  Beethoven’s  “Thirty-three” 
(could  Miss  Wirt  have  played  them). 
This  kind  of  Ignorance  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  ordinary  John  Bull  charac¬ 
teristic;  but  it  is  certainly  odd  that  an 
author  who  rather  prided  himself  on 
his  familiarity  with  French  should 
have  dropped  into  such  a  commonplace 
error  as  writing  d  Voutrance  for  d 
outrance;  a  blunder  for  which  a  re¬ 
viewer  of  the  present  day  would  have 
come  down  heavily  on  him. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  curious 
carelessness  seems  to  be,  that  Thack¬ 
eray,  in  his  method  of  writing,  was  es¬ 
sentially  a  magnificent  improvisatore, 
with  an  Inexhaustible  fund  of  observa¬ 
tion  of,  and  comment  on,  life  and  char¬ 
acter;  he  sees  the  whole  spectacle  go¬ 
ing  on  before  him,  and  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  moment  he  is  occupied  with  the 
action  of  the  moment,  rather  than  with 
questions  of  style  or  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole.  In  nothing  is  this 
improvising  quality  more  remarkably 
illustrated  than  in  his  extraordinary 
alertness  and  vitality  over  every  little 
slde-ecene  and  side-character  in  the  hu¬ 
man  comedy.  In  his  three  great  novels 
of  modern  life,  there  are  no  dead  cor¬ 
ners  anywhere;  no  dummies.  He  can¬ 
not  give  Rawdon  and  Maemurdo  their 
breakfast  in  the  mess-room,  after  the 
serious  colloquy  concerning  Lord 


Steyne,  without  throwing  in  a  sketch  of 
the  young  fellows  there,  and  “that  vio¬ 
lent  little  devil  Tandyman,”  and  his 
Indignation  about  the  result  of  the  fight 
between  the  Butcher  and  the  Pet;  he 
cannot  refer  to  Miss  Quigley’s  little 
passage  of  courtesies  with  Colonel 
Newcome  without  throwing  in  a  i>ass- 
ing  picture  of  the  poor  governess  in  her 
own  room,  high  up  in  that  lone  house, 
with  “her  little  desk  containing  her 
mother’s  letters  and  her  mementoes  of 
home”;  and  in  the  scenes  in  the  “Back 
Kitchen,”  or  “The  Haunt”  (apparently 
two  names  for  the  same  place),  we 
seem  to  hear  Tom  Sarjent  talking  in 
blank  verse.  Archie  rattling  off  his 
unblushing  inventions,  or  Warrington’s 
voice  as  he  lazily  winds  up  his  lecture 
on  sobrletyand  honest  living  with  “Video 
meliora  probo-que—1  mean,  bring  it  me 
hot  with  sugar,  John”;  humors  of  char¬ 
acterization  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  story  than 
the  chaff  between  Falstaff  and  the 
Prince  and  Polns  has  to  do  with  the 
plot  of  “Henry  IV.” 

This  exuberance  of  vitality  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  dangerous  gift  In  a  sense; 
It  betrayed  him  into  ebullitions  of  high 
spirits  which  furnish  some  foundation 
for  the  charge  brought  against  him  by 
the  stylists  of  the  Conundrum  and  Cam¬ 
eo  schools— of  exaggeration,  and  lay¬ 
ing  on  his  coloring  too  thick.  That  this 
charge  is  not  without  excuse  must  be 
admitted,  but  there  are  one  or  two  con¬ 
siderations  In  palliation  of  it,  which 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  his 
critics.  In  the  first  place,  the  early 
habit  of  writing  for  Punch  and  othCT 
professedly  light  periodicals  seems  to 
have  left  Its  Infiuence  on  Thackeray 
for  long  afterwards,  in  the  shai)e  of  an 
Inability  to  refrain  from  rather  super¬ 
ficial  jokes  and  puns.  “If  you  are  not 
drowned  in  a  pozzo-profondo,"  writes 
Lady  Kew  to  her  grandson,  who  had 
been  driving  about  Brighton  openly 
with  Mdme.  Pozzo-Profondo,  the  cele- 
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In  his  love  of  a  Joke,  that  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  such  explanatory  names, 
whether  in  fiction  or  in  drama,  is  only 
supposed  to  be  known  to  the  spectators, 
not  to  the  actors  themselves.*  When 
old  Saint-Jean  tells  Clive  that  Madame 
la  Comtesse  will  be  home  to  the  dinner 
of  M.  Le  Comte,  “as  to  the  ordinary,” 
one  does  not  at  once  realize  that  this 
odd  phrase  is  a  literal  translation  of 
comme  d  Vordinaire.  Was  the  joke 
worth  making?  A  picture  exhibition 
critique  by  Fred  Bayham  would,  in 
any  case,  have  been  amusing,  but  it 
would  hardly  have  been  in  the  vein  of 
that  in  Chapter  XXII.  of  “The  New- 
comes,”  which  reads  far  too  like  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  Punch.  Thackeray’s  own 
almost  boyish  simplicity  of  character 
and  readiness  to  be  amused  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this;  but  his  early 
“pot-boiling”  writings  for  light  periodi¬ 
cals  probably  left  their  influence  be¬ 
hind.  On  the  other  hand,  in  criticiz¬ 
ing  some  of  Thackeray’s  coarser  por¬ 
traits,  people  forget  that  he  is  now  half 
a  century  behind  us.  Fred  Bayham, 
for  instance,  would  not  be  discoverable 
in  the  London  world  of  to-day,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  he  existed  in  Thack¬ 
eray’s  time.  The  writer  of  a  very 
wrongheaded  article  on  Thackeray  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  some  three  or 
four  years  since— an  article  little 
worthy  of  the  best  literary  traditions 
of  that  review*— quoted  the  reception 
Hobson  Newcome’s  footman  gave  to 
Clive  and  the  Colonel  when  they  called 
(Chapter  VII.  of  “The  Newcomes”),  and 
asked  triumphantly  “which  of  our 
friends  has  a  servant  with  such  man¬ 
ners?”  He  forgot  that  they  were  not 
the  sort  of  people  we  count  among  “our 
friends”;  the  Hobson  Newcomes  were 

*  Thackeray's  ready  inTentlon  Id  aisnlflcant 
namea  of  this  kind,  however,  may  he  recognised 
as  a  legitimate  form  of  literary  sport.  One  of 
the  beat  examplea  la  In  the  measroom  coDversa- 
tlmi  Id  “Vanity  Fair”;  “aboat  Mademoiselle 
Arlane  of  the  French  Opera,  and  who  had  left 


kind  of  people  to  have  Insolent  ser¬ 
vants;  and  it  was  more  than  fifty  years 
ago;  advancing  refinement  of  maimers 
affects  the  servant  class,  as,  let  us  trust, 
it  does  their  masters.  The  same  con¬ 
sideration  applies  to  other  incidents  in 
Thackeray’s  social  pictures,  which  may 
seem  overdrawn,  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  present  day.  Another 
point  which  should  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  is,  that  Thackeray  Injured  his 
own  conceptions  to  some  extent  by  his 
ill-advised  undertaking  to  illustrate 
some  of  his  own  serious  works;  “Vanity 
Fair,”  and  “Pendennls”  particularly. 
With  the  pencil  he  was  a  capital  cari¬ 
caturist  and  comic  sketcher,  and  the  il¬ 
lustrations  to  his  charming  child’s 
story,  “The  Rose  and  the  Ring,”  are  de¬ 
lightful,  and  just  what  were  wanted. 
But  when  he  attempted  illustrations 
to  a  serious  work,  he  spoiled  his  own 
conceptions.  There  Is  nothing  over¬ 
drawn,  for  instance,  in  the  literary  por¬ 
trait  of  Jos.  Sedley;  but  Thackeray’s 
marginal  sketch  shows  a  kind  of  “Tlch- 
borne  Claimant”  figure  whom  we  could 
hardly  fancy  even  a  scheming  Becky 
consenting  to  take  for  a  husband;  and 
the  angry  contempt  which  many  iieo- 
ple  feel  for  Dobbin’s  awkwardness  is 
probably  based  a  good  deal  (without 
their  knowing  It)  on  the  unhappy  and 
almost  caricatured  sketches  in  which 
the  author  himself  made  the  gallant 
officer  do  penance. 

It  may  be  doubted,  also,  whether  the 
collective  republication  of  all  Thack¬ 
eray’s  shorter  miscellaneous  writings, 
mostly  Intended  for  light  periodical  lit¬ 
erature,  is  altogether  an  advantage  to 
his  permanent  reputation.  “The  Hog- 
garty  Diamond,”  and  “The  Amours  of 
Mr,  Deuceace”  are,  no  doubt,  masterly 

her,  and  how  she  waa  contoled  by  Panther  Carr.” 
Why  “Panther  Carr?”  A  good  qneatlon  for  a 
Thackeray  examination  paper. 

*  In  the  view  of  this  critic  “The  Virginians” 
was  Thackeray’s  best  work.  Need  more  be  said? 
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In  their  way;  and  Charles  Yellow- 
plush’s  Ajevil  is  a  bit  of  sport  we  could 
ill  spare,  were  it  only  for  the  toasting 
of  “Bullwig.”  But  seriously,  are  any 
of  the  “Snob  Papers’’  worth  permanent 
preservation,  except  Gray’s  dinner  to 
Goldmore?  Any  of  the  “Sketches  and 
Travels  in  London,”  except  “Going  to 
see  a  man  hanged”?  I  used  to  make 
another  exception  in  favor  of  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Dinner  of  the  Bellows- 
menders  Company;  but  it  did  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  test  of  reading  it  aloud  to  lis¬ 
teners.  And  then  there  is  “Men’s 
Wives,”  for  instance,  as  well  as  others 
of  the  miscellaneous  studies;  clever  and 
(it  must  be  confessed)  rather  unpleas¬ 
ant  satire,  such  as  it  took  a  clever  man 
to  write,  but  hardly  worth  tacking  to 
his  name  permanently,*  Thackeray’s 
genuine  greatness  rests  on  his  two  his¬ 
torical  novels,  and  on  his  three  most 
prominent  novels  of  modem  life — “Van¬ 
ity  Fair,”  “Pendennis,”  and  “The  New- 
comes”;  and  on  the  latter  more  espe¬ 
cially  than  on  the  former.  This  opin¬ 
ion  is,  I  am  aware,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Thackeray  himself,  who  said  that  he 
“wished  to  stand  or  fall”  by  “Esmond”; 
and  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  popular  ver¬ 
dict,  which  usually  cites  “Esmond”  as 
the  author’s  masterpiece,  while  among 
literary  critics  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  of  late  to  regard  “Barry  Lyn¬ 
don”  as  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his 
works.  I  am  (respectfully)  of  the  mind 
that  author,  public,  and  critics  are  all 
mistaken  on  this  score;  and  that  'Thack¬ 
eray  would  have  been  a  greater  man 
had  he  written  nothing  but  “Vanity 
Fair”  than  had  he  written  nothing  but 
“Esmond.”  He  himself,  no  doubt,  was 
conscious  that  in  a  literary  sense  “Es¬ 
mond”  was  his  most  finished  work, 
and  that  more  thought  and  trouble  bad 
gone  to  it  than  went  to  anything  else 
be  bad  produced;  it  is  more  sustained 

«Of  coarae,  the  public  may  aay  they  hare  a 
ricfat  to  a  complete  edition  of  ali  Thackeray 
wrote;  bnt  It  doea  not  foliow  that  the  pnbilc  are 


and  concentrated  in  aim  and  plan  than 
any  of  the  modem-life  novels;  it  is  free 
from  their  occasional  exaggerations  of 
conception  and  expression,  and  it  has  a 
greater  and  more  equable  charm  of  lite¬ 
rary  style.  For  the  quality  of  style— 
that  quality  which  may  perhaps  be  de¬ 
fined  as  “words  in  their  best  order,” 
and  which  claims  our  admiration 
mot  only  for  the  thing  said,  but 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  said 
—is  not  predominant  in  Thackeray’s 
modem-life  novels.  Like  Byron,  he 
rises  into  style  when  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  strong  feeling,  but  rarely  other¬ 
wise.  All  this  is  an  admission  that 
“Esmond”  is  a  more  complete  and  fin¬ 
ished  work  of  art  than  any  of  the  mod¬ 
ern-life  novels;  but  if  we  revert  to  the 
view  maintained  above,  that  the  novel 
in  its  highest  development  should  be 
regarded  as  an  extended  drama  of  hu¬ 
man  action  and  character,  finish  of 
artistic  form  will  not  in  itself  settle 
the  question  of  priority  of  place.  Such 
a  reasoning,  carried  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusions,  would  result  in  putting  Ra¬ 
cine  above  Shakespeare.  “Esmond”  is 
no  doubt  the  best  historical  novel  in 
the  language;  in  it  the  author  has 
achieved  the  peculiarly  difiScult  task  of 
combining  a  graphic  treatment  of  his¬ 
torical  events  with  a  life-like  and  char¬ 
acteristic  portraiture  of  individuals, 
real  and  imaginary,  while  he  has 
avoided  the  snare  which  Scott  fell  into, 
of  attempting  an  archaism  which  could 
not  be  maintained;  there  is  Just  a  suflS- 
clently  old-fashioned  manner  in  the 
writing  to  create  an  old-time  atmos¬ 
phere  about  the  narrative,  the  whole  of 
which  is.  In  this  respect,  in  keeping 
from  beginning  to  end.  “Barry  Lyn¬ 
don,”  now  that  those  unfortunate  per¬ 
sonal  refiectlons  are  mostly  cut  out.  Is 
a  work  of  equally  complete  character 
in  its  way;  a  masterly  study  of  gus¬ 
to  be  the  arUten.  The  qaeatlon  la,  whether  It 
la  beat  tor  Thackeray. 
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tained  irony  combined  with  a  vivid 
sketch  of  a  past  state  of  society  and 
manners,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
the  life  of  military  adventurers  on  the 
continent  at  that  period. 

But  remarkable  and  complete  as  these 
two  works  are,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  I  cannot  think  that  they  can  be 
held  to  vie  in  interest  with  such  a  vivid 
end  varied  dramatization  of  human  char¬ 
acter  in  modem  life  as  is  displayed  in 
“Vanity  Fair,”  and  its  two  great  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  same  kind,  nor  that  they 
afford  such  a  convincing  display  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  genius  and  inspiration.  It  is 
in  respect  of  these  novels  of  modern 
life  that  Thackeray’s  countrymen,  for 
the  most  part,  have  hitherto  entirely 
failed  to  do  him  Justice.  In  these  he 
has  shown  a  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  a  variety  of  invention  of  human 
character,  an  instinctive  power  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  each  personage  his  appropriate 
and  characteristic  utterance,  which,  if 
we  cannot  call  it  equal  to,  is  at  least 
analogous  to  that  possessed  by  Shake¬ 
speare.  In  this  sense  he  has  at  all 
events  come  nearer  to  Shakespeare 
than  any  other  writer  in  our  language 
has  attained.  Exaggerations  there  are 
here  and  there:  Lady  Ann  Newcome’s 
absurdly  weak  behavior  on  coming  to 
Miss  Uoneymoon’s  lodgings,  for  in¬ 
stance;  the  Major’s  reverential  tone  in 
regard  to  Lady  Clavering’s  furniture, 
when  he  found  it  was  "the  Lady  Rock- 
minster”  who  had  approved  of  it:— ex¬ 
aggerations  which  Jane  Austen  would 
not  have  dropped  into;  but  then  how 
limited  was  her  field  In  comparison 
with  Thackeray’s!  What  a  keenness 
of  observation  he  shows,  too,  even  in 
the  host  of  his  minor  characters,  who 
merely  come  Incidentally  into  the  story; 
how  perfect  is  the  Dowager  Lady 
Rockminster,  for  instance,  the  sensible 
and  dignified  old  lady  of  the  old  school, 
with  just  a  little  too  much  of  the  pride 
of  caste  about  her;  Hobson  Newcome 
with  oats  in  bis  pocket,  playing  the 


country  gentleman  on  ’Change;  Mr. 
Giles,  who  dined  at  Hobson  Newcome’s 
when  his  wife  would  not,  and  his  talk 
about  it  on  the  walk  home;  Mr.  Pyn- 
sent,  with  his  brusque  and  rather  stu¬ 
pid  but  well-intended  sincerity;  Captain 
Goby,  with  his  sponsorial  responsibili¬ 
ties— “Gad!  I  promised  to  teach  her  her 
catechism,  but.  Gad!  I  haven’t”;  even 
the  infinitesimal  part  of  Grady,  and  his 
objection  when  Altamont  called  to  him 
to  keep  out  “the  play-actress  and  her 
mother,”  and  that  the  party  was  off— 
“Shall  I  say  that,  sir?  and  after  I 
bought  them  '  bokays?”— a  sentence 
which  exhibits  the  whole  Grady  mind 
at  a  stroke:  these  and  a  thousand  other 
passing  touches,  which  seem  to  come  to 
Thackeray  without  the  slightest 
thought  or  effort— just  taken  in  his 
stride,  as  it  were,  and  as  if  he  saw  and 
heard  the  people— constitute,  when 
summed  up,  almost  as  remarkable  an 
evidence  of  genius  as  the  creation  of 
the  leading  parts  in  this  Human  Com¬ 
edy. 

But  then  as  to  those  leading  dramatis 
person®— they  are  such  an  unfair  pic¬ 
ture  of  society,  you  say?  All  the  able 
characters  so  selfish  and  worldly,  all 
the  good  ones  so  weak?  Such  a  cyni¬ 
cal  view  of  life,  you  think?  That  cry 
of  cynicism  against  Thackeray— to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  first— is  really  too  stupid  for 
one’s  patience;  one  cannot  understand 
the  nature  of  the  perceptions  of  the 
I)eople  who  raise  it.  There  never  was 
a  writer  whose  love  for  humanity  was 
more  obvious,  more  genuine,  more  sin¬ 
cere-welling  up  as  it  does,  from  time 
to  time,  in  passages  such  as  those 
which  close  Chapters  XLIV.  and  LIX. 
of  “Pendennis,”  or  Chapter  XXVI.  of 
“The  Newcomes”;  passages  which  come 
from  the  heart  If  ever  anything  did. 
We  see  it  again  in  his  love  for  children 
and  boys,  always  the  index  of  a  warm 
and  generous  nature;  indeed,  all  his 
life  be  seems  to  have  retained  much  of 
the  boy  himself.  But  nowhere  more 
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strikingly  Is  Thackeray’s  love  for  man¬ 
kind  displayed  than  in  bis  faculty  (and 
this  also  bow  Shakespearian  a  note!) 
of  recognizing  the  possible  spark  of 
good  in  a  bad  or  inferior  nature.  Over 
and  over  again  we  come  on  this  trait; 
in  the  lament  of  that  scoundrel,  Barry 
Lyndon,  over  the  remembered  figure  of 
his  little  dead  son,  the  one  being  he  had 
ever  loved;  in  poor  Raw  don’s  sudden 
outbreak  to  Lady  Jane  on  the  way  from 
the  sponging-house — “You  don’t  know 
how  I’m  changed  since  I  knew  you  and 
little  Rawdy’’;  in  old  Lady  Kew’s  un- 
erpected  tenderness  to  Ethel  (at  the 
end  of  Chapter  XXXVIII.);  even  in  the 
kindly  way  In  which  honest  Captain 
Macmurdo  is  disposed  of: — 

Old  Mac  was  famous  for  his  good 
stories.  He  was  not  exactly  a  lady’s 
man;  that  is,  men  asked  him  to  dine 
rather  at  the  houses  of  their  mistresses 
than  of  their  mothers.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  life  lower,  perhaps,  than 
his;  but  he  was  quite  contented  with  It, 
such  as  it  was,  and  led  it  in  perfect 
good  nature,  simplicity,  and  modesty  of 
demeanor. 

I  believe  that  this  charge  of  cynicism 
is  really  a  kind  of  revenge  taken  by 
the  commonplace  crowd  against  Thack¬ 
eray  for  having  told  them  the  truth 
about  themselves  too  plainly.  In  in¬ 
diting  his  comedy  of  modern  life,  he 
was  no  doubt  spurred  to  a  great 
extent  by  a  moral  indigmation,  which 
bad  its  groundwork  in  an  intense 
love  of  truth  and  hatred  of  shams, 
and  which  fired  off  its  bolts  espe¬ 
cially  against  two  forms  of  social 
humbug— the  hunting  after  titles 
and  worldly  honors,  and  the  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  love  and  marriage  at  the  coun¬ 
ter  of  finance.  Possibly  he  hammered 
at  these  two  subjects  a  little  too  insist¬ 
ently;  perhaps,  also,  he  was  rather  too 
prone  to  buttonhole  the  reader  and  ask 
him  If  he  (or  she)  were  In  this  or  that 
point  any  better  than  other  people.  Yet, 
if  the  snobbism  qui  stupet  in  titulia 


Is  far  less  blatant  than  formerly— is  in 
fact  rather  in  bad  odor  now— is  It  not 
to  Thackeray’s  protest  that  we  owe  this 
reform?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
bis  satire  against  loveless  and  interest¬ 
ed  marriages  any  less  needed  now  than 
when  he  delivered  it?  And,  as  to  the 
beaitlessness  of  conventional  society, 
which  moved  Laura  Pendennls  to  say 
to  her  husband— “What  a  dreadful 
place  this  great  world  of  yours  is,  Ar¬ 
thur;  where  husbands  do  not  seem  to 
care  for  their  wives,  where  mothers  do 
not  love  their  children,  where  children 
love  their  nurses  best’’— is  that  out  of 
date?  Why,  it  Is  only  the  other  day 
that  I  heard  of  a  young  fashionable 
married  woman  apologizing  to  a  visitor 
for  the  crying  of  her  child,  who  had 
been  brought  in  to  be  exhibited,  by 
saying,  quite  simply— “You  see,  he  does 
not  know  me.”  Had  not  Society,  in 
place  of  sneering  at  Thackeray,  better 
try  to  learn  the  lesson  he  taught- still 
in  great  part  unlearned? 

And  is  it  not  to  this  same  feeling  of 
retaliation  that  we  owe  some  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  popular  depreciation  of 
Thackeray’s  characters,  as  being  either 
weak  or  wicked?  Partly,  perhaps,  it  is 
that  people  do  not  fully  appreciate 
Thackeray’s  principle  in  fiction,  which 
was  to  paint  life  as  it  is  lived,  not  to 
invent  romantic  heroes  .and  heroines. 
Amelia  is  no  doubt  a  weak  little  wom¬ 
an  (he  wanted  such  a  figure  partly  as  a 
foil  to  Becky),  though  she  astonished 
Becky  not  a  little  by  her  dignity  of  re¬ 
buke  in  that  fine  scene  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  troops  from  Brussels; 
but  she  Is  a  perfectly  natural  charac¬ 
ter,  so  much  so  that  there  are  few 
among  us,  perhaps,  who  cannot  recall 
some  one  whom  she  reminds  us  of.  But 
when  women  speak  sneerlngly  of  Laura 
Pendennls  as  a  commonplace  and  mere¬ 
ly  goody-goody  person,  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  the  real  explanation  of 
this  tone  about  her  Is  that  they  feel 
their  own  hearts  and  lives  rebuked  be- 
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fore  her  simple  yet  adorable  loftiness 
of  character.  If  it  is  not  this,  the  rea¬ 
son  must  lie  in  Bacon’s  theory,  that 
though  the  crowd  may  look  “with 
astonishment  and  admiration”  on  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  lower  and  middle  order, 
“of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no 
sense  or  perceiving  at  all.”  So  far 
from  being  weak,  wherever  Laura  ap¬ 
pears  she  dominates  all  around  her  by 
sheer  nobility,  sweetness,  and  truth  of 
character.  Is  she  weak  in  that  fine 
scene  where  Arthur  Pendeunis  offered, 
with  a  kind  of  condescension,  his 
would-be  hlasi  affection  to  the  young 
girl  in  the  hat  and  garden  gloves,  and 
received  from  her  a  lesson  on  the  true 
meaning  of  love  which  must  have  sent 
Master  Pen  back  to  the  house  feeling 
rather  small?  Is  she  weak  when.  In 
her  sweet,  serious  way,  and  against  the 
promptings  of  her  own  heart,  she  re¬ 
calls  Pendennis  to  the  duty  which  lay 
with  him  in  respect  of  Blanche  Amory, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  latter’s  birth? 
Is  she  w’eak  when  she  gives  that  sim¬ 
ple  but  all-sufficient  answer  to  Ethel 
Newcome’s  worldly  banter — “  ‘I  know 
what  you  are  thinking.  Madam.’  ‘I  am 
thinking,’  said  Laura,  blushing  and 
bowing  her  head,  ‘I  am  thinking,  if  it 
pleases  God  to  give  me  children,  I 
should  like  to  live  at  home  at  Fair- 
oaks’  with  that  one  quiet  stroke 
demolishing  the  fashionable  house 
of  cards  and  opening  the  gates 
of  the  sacred  temple  of  life.  Laura 
Pendennis  was  not  a  genius— 
was  not  meant  to  be  one;  she  was 
Thackeray’s  ideal  of  the  “perfect  wom¬ 
an,  nobly  planned”;  and  it  is  an  eternal 
honor  to  any  writer  that  he  should  have 
conceived  and  worked  out  such  an 
ideal,  and  women  ought  to  reverence 
his  memory  for  it. 

Not  less  striking  in  its  way  is  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  that  other  less  faultless  heroine, 
the  beautiful  proud  girl  bom  into  the 
midst  of  a  life  of  shams  and  conven¬ 
tionalities;  constantly  betraying,  by 


fiashes,  a  certain  contempt  for  it; 
struggling  long  between  her  own  in¬ 
nate  nobility  and  womanly  feeling,  and 
the  temptations  of  wealth  and  fashion; 
finally  rising  to  a  higher  life  through 
the  schooling  of  social  misfortune  and 
disgrace.  With  all  her  faults,  there  is 
always  a  noble  bearing  about  Ethel 
Newcome;  the  remembrance  of  her 
gives  a  certain  consecration  to  the  un¬ 
lovely  streets  of  old  Mayfair;  one  walks 
about  them  (or  the  present  writer  used 
to  do  so)  with  a  fancy  of  possibly  meet¬ 
ing  her  in  the  fiesh.  With  what  truth 
and  feeling  too,  has  Thackeray  painted 
that  often  enacted  soul’s  tragedy,  the 
apparently  hopeless  love  of  a  fine  and 
high-spirited,  but  poor  and  rather  hum¬ 
bly  born  young  man,  for  the  beautiful 
goddess  who  seems  placed  by  circum¬ 
stances  so  far  out  of  his  reach;  the 
little  kindnesses  that  have  to  be  made 
so  much  of  in  memory;  the  alternations 
of  hope  and  despair.  “The  sarcastic 
dodge  is  the  best,”  says  poor  Clive,  in 
one  of  his  feverish  talks  with  his  friend; 
“that  puzzles  her;  that  would  beat  her 
if  I  could  go  on  with  it.  But  there 
comes  a  tone  of  her  sweet  voice,  a  look 
out  of  those  killing  gray  eyes,  and  all 
my  frame  is  in  a  thrill  and  a  tremble.” 
It  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
more  keenly  the  impression  of  the 
glamor  and  fascination  of  great  beauty; 
of  the  anguish  of  passionate  and  unre¬ 
quited  love. 

It  is  a  popular  idea,  again,  that  Col¬ 
onel  Newcome  is  a  simpleton.  The  ad¬ 
vocates  of  this  theory  must  surely  have 
overlooked  the  Commander-in-Chiers 
general  orders  in  granting  leave  to 
Colonel  Newcome,  when  Sir  George 
Hustler  “could  not  refrain  from  ex¬ 
pressing  his  sense  of  the  great  and 
meritorious  services  of  this  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer,  who  has  left  his 
regiment  in  the  highest  state  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  efficiency.”  The  Colonel  was 
no  fool  in  his  profession,  at  all  events. 
He  did  two  foolish  things;  undertaking 
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business  operations  which  he  did  not 
properly  understand,  and  standing  for 
Parliament;  but  be  was  egged  into 
them  both,  in  the  one  case  by  rascals, 
in  the  other  by  friends  who  be  mod¬ 
estly  thought  were  better  judges  than 
himself.  The  fact  Is,  not  that  he  was 
a  simpleton,  but  that  he  was  a  simple- 
minded  man;  the  two  characters  are  as 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  though  there 
seem  to  be  a  large  number  of  people  in 
the  world  who  cannot  see  the  differ¬ 
ence.  It  is  significant  that  it  is  only 
the  vulgar  and  snobbish  actors  in  the 
story  who  thought  Colonel  Newcome 
stupid;  we  know  how  dear  Laura  loved 
him;  and  the  gentle  Lady  Ann,  who, 
though  not  a  powerful  intellect,  always 
shows  the  delicacy  of  feeling  of  a  true 
lady,  if  she  did  not  quite  understand, 
respected  and  liked  Colonel  Newcome 
from  the  first.  The  Colonel  was  a  sim¬ 
pleton  to  Barnes  Newcome,  no  doubt; 
are  we  to  adopt  the  standard  of  Barnes 
Newcome  in  judging  of  character?  Un¬ 
less  we  do,  the  right  estimate  of  Colonel 
Newcome’s  character  as  drawn  by 
Thackeray  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
conclusion  that  it  constitutes  the  finest 
and  most  eloquent  sermon  ever 
preached  on  the  text,  “The  wisdom  of 
this  world  is  foolishness  with  God.” 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
Colonel,  the  popular  theory  that  Thack¬ 
eray’s  good  people  are  all  weak  surely 
receives  a  knockdown  blow  from 
George  Warrington,  the  truest  and 
noblest  gentleman,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  healthy  and  hale  intellects, 
portrayed  in  modern  fiction.  His  char¬ 
acter  alone,  one  would  think,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  those  who  assert  that 
Thackeray  only  showed  at  his  best 
in  the  portraiture  of  bad  or  foolish 
characters.  As  all  w’omanly  w’omen 
ought  to  thank  Thackeray  for  Laura 
Pendennis,  so  should  all  manly  men  be 
grateful  to  him  for  George  Warrington. 
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We  have  been  speaking  of  some  of  his 
leading  characters,  and  of  their  Infiu- 
ence  on  one  another,  as  if  they  were 
real  people,  for  indeed  they  all  seem  to 
be  so— Lord  Steyne,  whose  every  speech 
tells— “The  richly  dressed  figure  of  the 
wicked  nobleman,  on  which  no  expense 
has  been  spared”;  Lady  Kew,  worldly, 
witty,  and  heartless;  Lord  Kew,  erring 
and  good-natured;  Pendennis,  whose 
career  typifies  that  of  the  average  well- 
meaning  man  with  average  virtues  and 
weaknesses;  Mr.  Smee,  B.A.,  talking 
shop  and  making  up  to  possible  clients; 
M.  de  Castillonnes,  with  his  ridiculous 
French  posing  and  hatred  of  “Angle- 
terre”;  Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome,  with 
her  virtue  and  her  Royal  Institution 
lectures,  and  sesthetlc  and  literary  "At 
Homes”;  Barnes,  with  his  superficial 
polish  and  absolute  littleness  of  soul; 
these  and  a  hundred  others  who  play 
their  parts,  small  or  large,  in  Thack¬ 
eray’s  “Comfidie  Humaine”— are  they 
not  all  living  personages,  clear-cut  and 
recognizable;  people  whom  we  have 
met  or  might  meet?  And  as  to  that 
remarkable  creation.  Major  Pendennis 
—as  a  study  of  a  character  w’hom  we 
wholly  despise  and  yet  cannot  help  half 
liking.  Is  It  not  an  Intellectual  effort 
which  may  fairly  be  compared  with 
FalstaCf?  And  are  we  to  be  asked  to 
place  beside,  or  above,  these  living  crea¬ 
tions,  the  conventional  puppets  of  the 
“Repartee”  and  “Conundrum”  school  of 
novelists?  Are  their  personages  like 
living  beings,  such  as  we  can  meet  in 
our  dally  life?  Possibly  Thackeray 
W'as  not  a  philosophic  thinker;  possibly 
he  w’as  not  a  finished  or  consummate 
literary  stylist.  But  for  insight  into 
human  nature,  for  depth  and  fulness 
of  human  sympathy,  for  power  and  va¬ 
riety  in  character-painting,  he  stands 
absolutely  alone  among  English  writers 
of  fiction. 

II.  Ileuthcote  Statham. 
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THE  PRISONER. 


It  was  in  Tropical  Australia. 

Two  men  were  playing  chess  by  lamp¬ 
light  in  the  central  room  of  a  big, 
white,  corrugated-iron  house  that  stood 
on  sloping  ground  a  little  back  from  the 
road  that  led  through  the  township  of 
Golindie.  The  rainy  season  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  ended,  but  showers  had 
fallen  during  the  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  dripping 
and  trickling  water  in  the  warm,  still 
air.  From  the  creek,  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away,  came  the  incessant 
hoarse  outcry  of  bullfrogs. 

The  room,  which  had  no  ceiling  but 
the  lofty  roof,  was  furnished  with  a 
large  oblong  table,  two  benches,  three 
chairs,  and  an  iron  barrack-bed  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  mosquito-net.  The  fluted 
walls  were  of  a  pinkish  buff,  and  the 
wooden  framework  which  divided  them 
into  large  rectangles  was  painted  dark 
brown.  The  subdued  clicking  of  a 
telegraph  instrument  came  through  the 
open  door  that  led  into  another  room. 
The  house  was  a  combined  Police  and 
Telegraph  station,  and  the  chess-play¬ 
ers  were  Western  of  the  Police  and 
Ross  the  telegraph  operator.  They 
wore  the  customary  indoor  dress  of 
that  part  of  the  world — cotton  singlets 
and  pyjamas,  with  bare  feet. 

“It’s  your  move,’’  said  Western,  lean¬ 
ing  back  after  a  long  pause,  and  re¬ 
lighting  his  pipe. 

Ross  had  a  habit,  a  disastrous  one  for 
a  chess-player,  of  hearkening  half  ab¬ 
sently  to  the  sound  of  his  instrument, 
through  which,  hour  by  hour,  ticked 
every  message  from  Europe  to  Austra¬ 
lia. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  he  replied,  with  his 
eyes  focussed  upon  infinity.  “Listen,” 
he  continued,  “somebody  coming  up 
from  the  road.” 

There  was  a  trampling  and  splashing 


on  the  soft  wet  soil  outside,  aud  pres¬ 
ently  a  “cooey.”  Western  took  up  the 
lamp,  and  the  two  men  walked  out 
on  to  the  veranda.  They  stood  there, 
some  four  feet  above  the  ground  of  the 
yard,  looking  into  the  darkness,  till  a 
horse  and  rider  came  into  the  circle  of 
the  lamplight. 

“That  you.  Western?”  said  a  voice. 

“By  Jove!  it’s  Barton!”  cried  the  po¬ 
liceman.  “Hullo!  Barton,  old  man, 
where  do  you  come  from  ?  Glad  to  see 
you.  Hold  on  till  I  get  the  lantern. 
Here,  Jim!”  he  shouted,  stamping  his 
feet  into  canvas  shoes,  and  jumping 
off  the  veranda.  “Here,  take  ’em 
nanto  longa  stable.  Give  it  feed,”  he 
added  to  a  bearded  blackfellow  who 
emerged  from  an  outhouse. 

Barton  dismounted  smartly  enough, 
but  be  walked  up  the  steps  and  across 
the  veranda  stiflly  and  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  been  too  long  in  the  sad¬ 
dle.  He  was  a  tall,  well-set-up  fellow 
of  twenty-six  or  thereabout.  His  flan¬ 
nel  shirt  and  moleskin  riding-breeches 
were  stained  and  sodden,  and  splashes 
of  mud,  of  several  different  colors, 
marked  him  from  spur  to  shoulder. 

“Thanks,  Western,  I  won’t  sit  down 
or  do  anything,”  said  he,  after  greeting 
the  two  men,  “till  I’ve  got  a  message 
off.  Line  clear,  Ross?  It’s  urgent. 
George  Hansen  killed  out  at  the  Copper 
Mine;  speared  by  Long  Charley.” 

“Good  God!  Here,  I’m  on  In  this, 
Ross,”  said  Western,  as  the  telegraph¬ 
ist  sat  down  to  his  instrument.  “Tell 
me  the  yarn,  old  chap,  and  I’ll  send  it 
at  Government  expense.  Poor  old 
George.  I  saw  him  when  I  was  out 
there  from  the  Caroline  last  year.  Well, 
we  ought  to  get  Master  Charley  this 
time.  Any  evidence?  Were  you 
there?” 

“Hold  on  a  bit,”  said  Barton.  “Let 
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me  tell  the  story  in  my  own  way,  and 
then  you  send  the  wire  by  all  means. 
I’ll  cut  it  as  short  as  I  can.” 

“Fire  away,”  said  the  policeman,  get¬ 
ting  ready  his  writing  materials.  “You 
look  as  if  a  drink  would  do  you  good. 
I’m  what  they  call  a  teetotaller  in  these 
parts,  and  there’s  no  whisky,  but  this 
Victorian  claret  is  pretty  decent.” 

The  tumbler  shook  slightly  in  Barton’s 
hand  as  he  began  to  tell  his  story. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  the  evening 
when  he  had  set  out  to  tell  his  story 
at  Golindie,  Barton  stood  in  the  wit¬ 
ness-box  of  the  court-house  in  Port 
Daly. 

The  lofty  oblong  room  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  air  of  a  chapel,  with 
its  rows  of  varnished  benches,  its  fibre 
matting,  and  high  windows.  A  punkah, 
pulled  by  a  Chinese  boy,  swung  to  a 
stately  measure  above  a  long  bare  table 
at  which  the  jurymen  were  sitting: 
they  had  just  returned  from  “viewing 
the  body,”  which  lay  In  a  shed  at  the 
rear  of  the  court-house. 

Barton  gave  his  evidence  clearly  and 
without  repetition.  He  had  arrived  (he 
said)  at  the  Green  River  Copper  Mine  at 
about  11  A.M.  on  the  9th,  and  found 
the  deceased,  George  Hausen,  who  had 
lived  there  alone  as  caretaker  since  the 
mine  had  been  abandoned,  suffering 
from  a  spear-wound  in  the  back.  He, 
the  witness,  had  attended  to  him  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  had  extracted  the 
spear-head  (produced)  from  his  body. 
Hansen  had  died  about  six  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  The  witness  identified 
a  paper  which  the  deceased  had  written 
before  his  arrival.  In  It,  and  orally,  he 
had  made  a  statement  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  he  had  been  speared  by 
a  blackfellow  named  Long  Charley. 
Just  aften  Hansen’s  death,  Father  Cel- 
sus,  a  missionary,  had  arrived  at  the 
mine,  also  Mr.  Gellibrand  and  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Intyre.  The  body  had  been  tempora¬ 
rily  buried,  and  the  witness  had  ridden 
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to  Golindie  and  reported  the  affair  to 
the  Police. 

The  coroner  asked  Barton  one  or  two 
questions,  and  was  about  to  dismiss 
him,  when  Scanlan  the  solicitor  stood 
up. 

“Your  Honor,”  said  he,  “I  have  just 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Protector 
of  Aborigines  authorizing  me  to  watch 
this  case  on  his  behalf.  I  ask  Your 
Honor’s  permission  to  put  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  witness.” 

The  coroner  who  was  also  the  Judge 
of  the  district,  assented. 

“Now,  Mr.  Barton,”  said  Scanlan,  “do 
you  know  Long  Charley?” 

“No,”  replied  the  witness.  “That  is, 

I  believe  I  have  seen  him.” 

“You  believe?  Was  he  pointed  out 
to  you?” 

“No,  I  saw  him— I  saw  a  blackfellow 
on  the  day  before  the  murder,  and  from 
what  I  heard  later  I  believe  he  was  the 
man.” 

“Oh,  and  where  did  you  see  him?” 
“Between  the  mine  and  the  river.’* 
“How  far  from  the  mine?” 

“About  six  miles.” 

“You  notice,  gentlemen,”  said  Scan¬ 
lan,  “the  witness  saw  a  blackfellow— 
one  blackfellow,  gentlemen— six  miles 
away,  on  the  day  before  the  affair  hap¬ 
pened,  in  a  neighborhood  where,  as  we 
know,  there  are  thousands.  Then  he 
gathered  from  the  words— from  the 
ravings— of  a  dying  man  that  a  certain 
blackfellow  had  done  the  deed,  and 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man 
he  had  seen  was  that  particular  black¬ 
fellow.” 

“I  should  like  to  say - ”  began  Bar¬ 

ton. 

“Never  mind  what  you  would  like  to 
say,  sir,”  interrupted  the  lawyer;  “we 
are  not  here  to  listen  to  what  you  would 
like  to  say.  We  want  facts.  Will 
you  swear  that  you  saw  Long  Charley? 
Will  you  swear,  from  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  and  irrespective  of 
anything  you  may  have  been  told  since. 
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that  Long  Charley  was  within  five 
miles  of  the  mine  on  the  10th  Instant?” 

Barton  was  obliged  to  answer  “No.” 

“Now,”  Scanlon  went  on,  “take  this 
paper.  Did  you  see  Hansen  write  it?” 

“No;  he  told  me  he  had  written  it.” 

“Can  you  identify  the  handwriting?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have  you  any  writing  in  your  pos¬ 
session  which  you  can  swear  is  his?” 

Barton  was  prepared  for  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  had  taken  from  a  pocket-book 
a  paper  which  he  banded  to  the  lawyer. 
The  latter  read  it  in  silence, 
j  “Who  wrote  this?”  he  asked. 

*T  wrote  the  body  of  it,  at  Hansen’s 
dictation.  The  signature  is  his,”  re¬ 
plied  Barton. 

“H’m.  It  seems  to  be  a  leaf  from 
a  pocket-book.” 

“It  is  a  leaf  from  my  pocket-book,” 
said  Barton. 

Scanlan  handed  the  paper  to  the  coro¬ 
ner.  After  a  pause  he  went  on.  “Gen¬ 
tlemen,  this  document  is  a  will,  written 
by  Mr.  Barton  upon  a  leaf  of  Mr. 
Barton's  pocket-book,  and  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  the  deceased  Hansen, 
in  which  Hansen  bequeaths  all  bis 
property,  including  his  interest  in  cer¬ 
tain  silver  claims,  to  Mr.  Barton.  The 
will  is  unwitnessed  save  by  Mr.  Barton 
himself,  and  His  Honor  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  informal.  May  I  ask,  Mr. 
Barton,  how  long  you  had  known  the 
deceased?” 

“A  few  days.” 

“And  the  silver  claims— do  you  know 
where  they  are?” 

“Yes;  they  are  in  the  Green  River 
district.” 

“Does  any  one  else  know  where  they 
are?” 

“No,”  replied  Barton. 

“Thank  you,  that  will  do,”  said  the 
lawyer,  sitting  down.  Then,  partly 
from  habit  and  partly  because  be  bad 
observed  that  the  interest  of  jurors  in 
the  examination  of  a  witness  was 
usually  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of 


pain  indicted,  he  sprang  Up  and  added 
another  question— 

“One  moment,  please.  During  your 
short  acquaintance  with  this  man,  Han¬ 
sen,  were  you  upon  good  terms  with 
him?” 

“We  were  very  friendly,”  said  the 
witness.  He  colored  a  little  as  he 
spoke, 

“Oh,  you  had  no  quarrel  with  him  at 
any  time?” 

It  was  a  chance  shot,  but  it  went 
home;  truthful  Barton  colored  again. 

“Well,  yes,  we  had  a  sort  of  quarrel; 
but  he  was— he’d  been  drinking.” 

Scanlan  warmed  to  his  work.  His 
questions  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  the  stylographic  pen  of  the  white- 
uniformed  Police  trooper  who  acted  as 
clerk  dew  over  the  paper.  The  coroner 
once  or  twice  showed  impatience.  Once 
he  said,  “Really,  Mr.  Scanlan,  is  this 
relevant?” 

“Of  course  I  bow  to  Your  Honor’s 
decision,”  returned  the  lawyer,  suiting 
his  action  to  the  word;  “but  I'm  sure 
Y’^our  Honor  will  agree  .  .  .  most  im¬ 
portant  ...  no  hasty  conclusion  .  .  . 
jury  .  .  .  state  of  public  feeling  with 
regard  to  these  natives  of  the  country, 
owing  to  the  memory  of  the  previous 
most  unhappy  affair,  which,  I  am  sure, 
is  fresh  in  all  our  minds  .  .  .  unfortu¬ 
nate  prejudice  against  the  man  whom 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  call  my 
client  .  .  .” 

Barton  had  left  the  box.  He  sat 
mopping  his  brow  and  feeling  uncom¬ 
fortable.  There  was  no  doubt  he  had 
had  a  trying  time.  .  .  .  What  hard 
work  it  had  been  digging  that  grave. 
.  .  ,  He  had  ridden— what  was  it?— a 
hundred  miles  in  a  night  and  a  day; 
two  hundred  in  three  nights  and  two 
days.  And  oh,  thkt  voyage  in  the  little 
launch,  with  the  corpse  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  engineer!  Two  days,  or  was  it 
three?  And  the  nights.  ...  By  Jove! 
How  many  nights  since  he  bad  had  any 
sleep? 
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.  .  had  known  each  other  only  a 
few  days,  and  during  that  time  there 
had  been  gambling  transactions,  gen¬ 
tlemen.”  (Scanlau  was  addressing  the 
jury.)  “They  had  had  w'hat  he  was 
afraid  he  must  call  a  drinking  bout, 
and  this  had  ended  in  violence.  Shots 
had  been  fired,  gentlemen.  They  had 
the  witness’s  own  statement  to  prove 
these  things;  and  then,  what  did  they 
find?  Here  was  Hansen,  dead,  mur¬ 
dered  as  it  appeared,  and  here  was  the 
will  bestowing  a  mining  property,  a 
secret  mine,  gentlemen,  upon  the  sur¬ 
vivor.  He  suggested  nothing,  he  made 
no  imputations,  but  they  were  bound  to 
consider  reasonable  probabilities,  .  .  .” 

Through  the  dusty  upper  panes  of  the 
windows  the  sky  looked  (Barton  was 
thinking)  as  it  looked  in  England— a 
deeper  blue.  What  a  patch  of  color 
that  was,  the  rectangle  framed  by  the 
doorway;  the  red  road,  the  vivid  green 
of  the  jungle  that  fringed  the  cliff,  and 
the  ultramarine  sea  beyond.  .  .  .  What 
a  strong  smell  of  carbolic  acid!  .  .  . 
Why,  he  must  have  been  dozing!  There 
was  Scanlan,  still  on  his  legs.  Scanlau 
was  very  tall;  the  edge  of  the  punkah- 
frill  lightly  brushed  his  head  at  every 
sweep.  It  was  a  bald  bead;  a  tall 
lawyer  who  had  much  practice  in  that 
court  was  bound  to  grow  bald,  Bafton 
thought.  .  .  .  What  was  that  Scandan 
was  saying? 

It  was  true  that  they  were  not  trying 
any  man  for  his  life,  but  nevertheless 
a  grave  responsibility  rested  upon  them. 
A  charge  had  been  made  against  a  na¬ 
tive.  There  was  nothing  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  that  charge  beyond  a 
scrap  of  paper.  As  a  legal  document 
that  scrap  was  worthless,  for  It  was  as 
informal  and  as  unauthentlcated  as  the 
will.  .  .  .  There  was  no  proof  of  motive 
for  the  crime.  .  .  .  The  black  man, 
under  the  wise  and  just  law  of  the 
land  In  which  they  lived,  was  entitled 
to  equal  justice  with  the  white  man. 
_  .  .  The  evidence  of  Father  Celsus,  a 


reverend  gentleman  whose  experience 
made  his  opinions  on  the  character  of 
natives  very  valuable.  The  so-called 
Long  Charley  had  been  baptized,  and 
for  a  time  at  least,  bad  led  a  regular 
and  virtuous  life  at  the  mission,  where 
he  even  tilled  a  plot  of  land.  .  ,  .” 

Father  Celsus  was  recalled,  and  in 
answer  to  the  Inspector  of  Police  said 
that  be  knew  that  Paul  (alias  Long 
Charley)  had  worked  at  the  copper- 
mine  about  a  year  ago.  The  witness 
believed  that  he  had  been  Ill-treated 
by  a  miner  named  George,  surname  un¬ 
known. 

The  coroner  summed  up.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  was  very  little  evidence. 
The  post-morten  examination  had 
shown  that  death  had  resulted  from  a 
spear-wound,  and  that  the  deceased 
had  probably  been  drinking.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  verbal  statement  was  at 
second-hand.  It  was  not  evidence  upon 
which  any  person  could  be  convicted, 
but  it  was  worth  their  consideration  In 
attempting  to  get  at  the  truth.  The 
same  with  regard  to  the  written  state¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  a  formal  deposition, 
but  if  it  was  made  by  the  deponent  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  about  to 
die,  it  was  most  probably  true,  and  they 
w’ould  be  right  in  giving  It  weight.  It 
was  for  them  to  consider.  .  .  . 

‘in  my  opinion,”  said  the  coroner,  in 
conclusion,  “Mr.  Barton’  has  given  his 
evidence  In  a  straightforward  manner, 
and  though  he  admitted  that  there  had 
been  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
deceased  over  cards,  and  even  violence, 
I  think  that  his  subsequent  conduct.  In 
giving  information  to  the  Police,  and 
in  assisting  them  as  be  has  done,  was 
that  of  an  innocent  man  and  a  good 
citizen. 

“Gentlemen,  consider  your  verdict.” 

Barton  was  standing  on  the  veranda 
when  Murray  of  the  Police  came 
along. 

“Here,  old  man,”  said  he,  “come  In 
and  have  some  tiffin.  You’ve  been 
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having  a  pretty  rocky  time.  That 
swine  Scanlan!” 

In  the  airy  little  messroom  the  half- 
dozen  troopers  sat  in  their  singlets  and 
white  trousers.  Barton,  well-known  to 
most  of  them,  was  made  welcome.  A 
Chinese  servant  brought  in  the  prawn 
curry,  and  the  delicate  fresh  chutnies 
compounded  by  the  Singalese  cook.  For 
dessert  there  was  placed  before  each 
man  a  pineapple,  cunningly  peeled,  its 
juicy,  butter-colored  spiral  topped  by 
its  blue-green  leaves.  Barton  was  so 
weary  that  talk  was  a  painful  effort, 
and  before  the  meal  was  over  he  was 
glad  to  stretch  himself  upon  one  of  the 
iron  beds  in  the  adjacent  barrack-room. 
He  was  left  undisturbed,  and  when  he 
woke  at  simset  Murray  brought  him 
the  verdict,  “Wilful  murder  against 
Paul,  alias  Long  Charley.” 

“Tom  Reynolds  and  old  Davy  Mack 
were  the  only  busbmen  in  the  crowd,” 
said  Murray.  “It’s  their  verdict.  I 
was  in  and  out  of  Logan’s  office,  and 
beard  them  talking.  Hayes  and  the 
other  Peddlington  storekeepers  and 
town  men  wanted  ‘Person  or  persons 
unknown,’  but  those  two  stuck  out. 
‘Pairrson  unknown  be  dahmned,’  says 
Davy  Mack;  ‘Ah  know  the  herren-gut- 
ted  black  scoundrel  well  enough,  and 
he  knows  me,  the  child  o’  hell!” 

“Well,  what  next?”  inquired  Barton; 
“what’s  going  to  happen  now?” 

“The  warrant’s  issued,  and  I  expect 
Western  will  start  to-morrow.  Rather 
rot  sending  one  man  on  a  chase  like 
that  Perhaps  one  of  us  will  go  from 
here  with  him,  but  I  don’t  know;  we’re 
short-handed.  One  thing,  W’estern 
knows  that  country.” 

“I  think  I  shall  go  with  him,”  said 
Barton.  “I’ve  got  nothing  much  to  do, 
and  I  left  the  horses  and  my  blackboy 
over  there  at  the  mine.  You’ll  take 
me,  won’t  you.  Western?”  he  asked,  as 
the  latter  came  in  and  began  to  strip 
off  the  uniform  be  had  worn  all  day  in 
court 


“Glad  to  have  you,  my  boy.  Between 
us,  we’ll  collar  the  soor.  Don’t  let  the 
Old  Man  know.” 

That  evening  Barton  dined  with 
Payne,  the  other  lawyer  of  the  little 
town.  After  dinner  they  sat  in  deck¬ 
chairs  on  the  veranda,  smoking. 

“You  know,  Payne,  that  nigger  has 
got  to  hang.  You’d  understand  how 
I  feel  about  it  better,  perhaps,  if  you’d 
seen  that  i)oor  devil  sitting  in  his  blood 
and  waiting  for  death  in  that  lonely 
house,  as  I  did.  I  promised  him  I’d  see 
justice  done,  and— well,  it  comes  to 
this;  I  mean  to  see  the  thing  through. 
I’m  not  a  blood-thirsty  chap;  but  I 
should  be  ashamed  not  to  do  that.” 

Pasme,  who  had  listened  attentively 
to  the  whole  story,  presently  said, 
“Look  here.  If  that  chap’s  caught  I 
shall  most  likely  prosecute  for  the 
Crown,  but  I’ll  tell  you  straight,— you 
won’t  repeat  it,  of  course,— there’s  no 
case  to  hang  a  dog  on,  let  alone  a 
blackfellow.  You  and  I  knovo  he  did 
it;  but  as  for  evidence,  my  dear  fellow; 
•why,  in  spite  of  your  ride  to  Golindie 
and  all  that,  there’s  as  much  against 
you  as  against  him.  And,  another 
thing  (this  is  particularly  confidential); 
I  don’t  believe,  whatever  further  evi¬ 
dence  might  be  got,  that  Government 
would  wish  a  conviction  pressed  for. 
This  country  is  run  by  the  parsons  and 
the  press  between  ’em.  No,”  he  added, 
after  a  pause;  “I’m  not  a  betting  man, 
but  I’d  lay  you  four  to  one  in  sover¬ 
eigns  that  Long  Charley  tcon’t  hang. 
Not  for  this  business,  anyhow.” 


Barton  and  Western  had  been  travel¬ 
ling  almost  incessantly  for  ten  days. 
At  the  outset,  and  upon  the  face  of  it, 
their  task  of  finding  their  man  in  that 
wild  country  seemed  to  Barton,  eager 
as  he  was,  almost  impossible.  Actual¬ 
ly,  the  task  was  no  light  one;  Western 
was  probably  almost  the  only  man  in 
the  whole  country  who  could  have  under¬ 
taken  it  with  any  chance  of  success.  Per- 
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haps  partly  because  he  had  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  India  while  still  very 
young,  he  had  a  remarkable  facility  in 
acquiring  languages,  and  he  now  had 
a  considerable  smattering  of  four  or 
five  among  the  many  dialects  spoken 
by  the  blacks  between  the  Fanny  and 
the  sea.  Along  with,  and  by  means 
of,  this  knowledge  (rare  among  the 
white  residents  of  the  country),  he  had 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  native 
customs  and  intertribal  relations.  In 
that  region  there  are  tracts  a  few 
square  miles  in  area,  separated  by  fron¬ 
tiers,  now  natural,  now  Imaginary, 
where  the  natives  are  so  divided  by  dif¬ 
ferences  of  language  and  custom,  and 
by  their  own  mysterious  laws,  that  they 
form  practically  separate  nations. 

At  most  times  it  was  the  custom  of 
Long  Charley  (Ardnamurria,  to  give 
him  his  proper  name)  to  disregard  these 
frontiers  and  to  wander  at  will,  for  his 
fame  as  a  desperado,  a  slayer  of  white 
men,  whose  cunning  had  defeated  the 
white  men’s  law,  endowed  him  with 
something  of  the  immunity  enjoyed  by 
the  “bad  man”  of  far-western  America. 
Now,  however.  Western  thought  it  like¬ 
ly  that  he  would  avoid  the  territory  of 
tribes  timid  but  hostile,  who  might 
take  advantage  of  his  being  “wanted” 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  dreaded  outland- 
er.  “Then,  again,”  said  Western,  “he’s 
bound  to  keep  away  from  the  tele¬ 
graph-line  and  the  road,  indeed  from 
the  neighborhood  of  all  settlements. 
He’s  about  the  best-known  blackfellow 
in  the  whole  country,  and  there  are  one 
or  two  places  along  the  road  where 
he’s  chary  of  showing  his  ugly  mug 
at  the  best  of  times.  While  the  news 
of  this  affair  is  fresh  he  won’t  go  with¬ 
in  miles  of  the  road.  Later  on,  if  we 
miss  him  now,  he’ll  be  sending  his  lubra 
to  hang  round  the  Chinamen  at  Fir 
Creek  or  the  Two-ln-the-Bush  to  get 
opium  or  liquor  for  him,  and  I’ll  be  on 
the  look-out  for  her.  For  the  next 
month  or  two,  I  reckon  he’ll  either  lie 


low  in  his  own  country,  between  the 
road  and  the  river,  or  else  make 
down  the  river,  through  the  Telkina 
country,  to  where  the  coast  blacks  are. 
He  went  there  after  the  massacre  three 
years  ago  for  a  bit,  with  his  mates 
Ninka  and  Wirriwanni.” 

Thus  deciding  which  avenues  were 
open  to  the  offender.  Western  was  able 
to  make  his  plans  and  work  the  pursuit 
systematically.  It  was  a  long  business, 
however,  at  best,  and  they  owed  much 
to  a  lucky  accident.  They  happened 
one  day  upon  traces  of  a  camp  beside 
the  track,  where  it  led  through  a  gorge 
in  a  high  range.  The  remains  of  the 
fire  were  unmistakably  those  of  a 
black’s  fire,  and  “Mahdi,”  Western’s 
blackboy,  who  had  been  a  Government 
tracker  in  Central  Australia,  pounced 
upon  specks  of  fiour  among  the  ashes. 
The  party  moved  slowly  after  this,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  trail  which,  over  the  stony 
country,  was  visible  only  to  Mabdl’s 
eye.  It  was  a  good  piece  of  tracking: 
once  Barton  became  incredulous  and 
thought  Mahdi  was  “humbugging,”  as 
he  said;  but  at  a  word  from  Western 
the  tracker  turned  up  a  leaf  of  a  bush 
and  showed  a  grain  or  two  of  fiour 
upon  its  underside.  Once  he  found  an 
empty  tin  that  had  held  boiled  mutton, 
half  hidden  in  a  tussock  of  grass.  It 
had  been  jagged  open  with  a  spear- 
point:  part  of  a  sack  of  flour  and  some 
tinned  provisions  were  known  to  have 
been  stolen  by  Hansen’s  murderer.  Now 
and|  then,  in  a  more  favorable  patch  of 
country,  Mahdi  would  cease  his  minute 
scrutiny  and  walk  ahead  rapidly,  read¬ 
ing  the  track  as  one  skims  at  a  glance 
the  contents  of  a  fairly-written  page. 

The  trail  was  now  far  away  from 
the  cleared  track.  It  led  across  a 
tangle  of  limestone  ridges,  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  casuarinas  and  thorny  scrub. 
The  ground  became  more  and  more 
rocky  and  tracking  more  difficult 
When  it  fell  dark  the  party  camped  in 
a  hollow,  that  their  fire  might  not  be 
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seen.  There  was  no  water  except 
what  they  carried  in  their  canvas  bags, 
and  they  dared  not  beli  the  horses,  so 
these  were  perforce  tethered. 

“See  here,”  said  Western,  “that  fire 
wasn’t  more  than  two  days  old.  I’ll 
tell  you  what’s  puzzling  me.  If 
Charley  has  been  lying  up  somewhere, 
and  got  a  move  on  him  because  he 
knew  we  were  about,  why  on  earth  did 
he  make  that  camp  so  near  the  track, 
where  almost  any  one  might  spot  it? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  all  the  time,  and  doesn’t  know 
where  we  are,  how  is  it  he  hasn’t  got 
farther  away  than  this?  He  might 
have  got  right  down  to  the  river-mouth 
by  this  time.  Niggers  are  cranky  dev¬ 
ils,  I  know;  but  I  can’t  see  our  friend 
waltzing  round  in  this  limestone  coun¬ 
try  and  wearing  the  skin  off  his  ele¬ 
gant  feet  just  for  fun.  What  do  you 
make  of  it?” 

Barton  pondered,  sluicing  the  dregs 
of  his  tea  round  and  round  in  his  pan¬ 
nikin.  “Isn’t  it  possible,”  he  said  at 
last,  “that  it  may  not  be  Charley’s 
own  track  at  all?  I  know  the 
fiour  and  the  bully-tin  point  his 
way;  but  there’s  his  lubra,  you 
know.  Poor  old  George  saw  her, 
and  she  carried  off  the  flour.  Perhaps 
Charley  left  her  behind.” 

“By  George!  Barton,  you’ve  hit  it,  I 
believe!”  exclaimed  the  policeman.  In 
such  country  as  we’ve  had,  it  would  be 
diflJcult  to  tell  a  lubra’s  track  from  a 
man’s.  Damned  stupid  of  me,  though, 
not  to  have  thought  of  it.  Well,  it’s 
my  belief  whoever  made  these  tracks 
was  bound  for  the  river,  by  way  of 
Mount  Henry,  and  I’m  inclined  to  push 
on  at  daylight  for  the  flats  at  the  foot 
of  that  range.  It’ll  be  hard  lines  If 
we  can’t  pick  up  the  tracks  in  the  bog¬ 
gy  ground,  and  if  Emma’s  alone  we 
may  find  her  camped,  and  perhaps  get 
some  information:  anyhow,  she’ll  pay 
for  watching.  Dekho,  Mahdl”  (some¬ 
times  in  speaking  to  blacks  Western 


used  Hindustani  words).  “Why,  where’s 
that  boy  got  to?” 

As  he  spoke  Mahdi  appeared.  For 
reasons  of  his  own,  he  had  slipped 
away  and  done  a  little  prospecting 
ahead. 

“Western,”  said  he,  “I  think  it,  this 
feller  track  belongs  lubra.  Me  bin  find 
’m  ’nother  feller  fire,  find  ’m  this  fel¬ 
ler.”  He  held  out  a  small  “dilly-bag” 
made  of  native  string,  such  as  lubras 
carry.  In  it  was  a  tin  match-box: 
Western  opened  this,  and  found  a  few 
matches  and  about  an  inch  of  tobacco. 

“Aha!”  cried  Western,  “you  see  it  is 
the  lady,  and  she  isn’t  far  away,  either. 
This  is  a  Kurandi  bag;  only  a  lubra 
would  carry  it,  and  Emma’s  a  Kurandi 
woman.  She’s  scared,  or  she  would 
never  have  left  her  tobacco.  On  a  dark 
night  like  this  she  won’t  go  fifty  yards 
if  she  can  help  it.  Hullo!  Hark!” 

“Coo-oo!”  a  native  cry,  came  from  no 
great  distance  ahead,  followed  by  a 
“Coo-ey,”  such  as  white  men  give. 

“By  the  Lord!”  cried  the  policeman, 
“that  means  she’s  here,  and  has  spot¬ 
ted  us,  and  wants  to  palaver!”  “Yohai! 
Melbazna!  It  is  peace!”  he  shouted  in 
the  Kurandi  dialect,  with  a  long  outpour¬ 
ing  of  liquid  polysyllables,  chosen  less 
for  their  precise  meaning  than  to  show 
knowledge  of  the  tribe  and  friendly  in¬ 
tention.  In  a  few  minutes  the  lubra 
appeared.  She  was  a  tall,  thin,  ill- 
favored  woman,  whose  years  had 
passed  the  twenty-five,  or  thereabout, 
which  spell  middle-age  for  her  sex  and 
race.  One  eye  squinted  so  much  that 
only  a  segment  of  the  iris  showed,  with 
sinister  effect  Naked,  save  for  a  kWt 
of  faded  red  cotton  cloth,  she  crouched 
trembling  in  the  firelight.  She  had  some 
words  of  English,  and  with  the  occa¬ 
sional  aid  of  Barton’s  boy,  Harry,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  Western  to  ques¬ 
tion  her.  For  half  an  hour  or  so  the 
conversation,  in  Pidgin  Ehiglish  and 
“Native,”  went  on,  and  then  Western 
turned  to  Barton. 
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“Well,”  said  he,  “Mrs.  Ardnamurria 
Is  a  pretty  shady  customer,  and  we 
must  not  build  too  much  on  what  she 
says.  I  should  trust  her  less  than  I 
do  (and  that’s  not  much),  only  I  know 
she  rather  liked  George  Hansen,  and 
went  to  some  trouble  to  give  him  the 
straight  tip  about  L.  C.  He’d  been 
hammering  her  then,  and  she  says 
something  about  it  now— possibly  all 
humbug.  The  odds  are  she  has  been 
knocking  about  here  lately  to  keep  an 
eye  on  our  movements  and  give  him 
khubar.  But  she  may  be  turning  dog 
on  him,  and  anyhow,  we  can’t  afiford 
to  miss  a  chance,”  He  spoke  a  few 
words  to  Mahdi,  and  the  tracker  took 
Emma  a  short  distance  from  the  white 
men’s  fire  to  where  the  two  blackboys 
were  camped. 

“Well,  what  does  she  say?”  asked 
Barton. 

“The  main  thing  is,  that  Charley’s 
camped  at  a  place  they  call  Wara  Lu- 
nana,  or  Old  Man  Rocks,  about  ‘two 
feller  sleep’  from  here.  I’ve  heard  of 
the  place  before,  but  it  so  happens  I’ve 
never  been  to  It.  I  think  it’s  about 
twenty-eight  miles  northwest  of  Mount 
Waterton;  that’s  about  sixty  from 
w'here  we  are  now.  As  I  say,  Mel- 
bazna  may  be  playing  false,  but  it’ll 
do  us  no  harm  to  go  there  and  see;  it’s 
not  an  unlikely  story,  either,  and  any¬ 
way,  w’e’ll  hold  on  to  her  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Mahdi  and  Harry  will  see  that 
she  doesn’t  bolt,  and  give  her  plenty  of 
tucker.  My  idea  is,  to  go  on  at  day¬ 
light  to  the  Big  Billabong  and  give  the 
horses  a  drink  and  a  spell,  then  for  you 
and  me  and  Emma  to  take  the  three 
best  horses  (she  can  ride)  and  push  on 
to  the  place,  leaving  the  boys  to  follow 
when  the  horses  have  rested  a  few 
hours.  If  we  find  His  Nibs,  we  can 
make  Westport  in  a  day  from  there;  If 
not,  we  shall  be  no  worse  off  than  we 
are,  and  It’ll  be  a  good  place  to  camp 
for  a  day  or  two.” 

“All  right,”  said  Barton;  “I’m  on. 


Just  think;  we  may  have  the  brute  in 
irons  by  this  time  to-morrow!” 

They  rolled  under  their  mosquito-cur¬ 
tains,  and  were  soon  asleep. 

The  Old  Man  Rocks  stand  near  the 
edge  of  a  winding,  stony,  flat-bottomed 
gully,  divided  by  a  serrated  range  of 
rocky  hills  from  the  basin  of  the 
Green  River,  They  cover  an  area 
about  half  a  mile  in  length  by  a  third 
of  that  in  width.  Their  appearance  is 
such  that  from  a  little  distance  the 
traveller  mlghteaslly believe  thathe  had 
happened  upon  the  time-defying  ruins  of 
some  ancient  abandoned  city,  for  many 
of  the  rugged  fragments  are  of  the  big¬ 
ness  of  an  ordinary  house,  and  here 
and  there  a  pinnacle  shoots  up  to  a 
height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  The 
color  of  the  rock,  where  it  is  not  hidden 
by  creepers,  is  that  of  the  masonry  of 
some  age-old  Norman  castle,  and  some 
of  the  crags  have  the  form  of  rude  and 
massive  arches.  A  thousand  years  be¬ 
fore  the  first  white  man  set  foot  on 
Australian  land,  this  gully  was  the 
channel  of  the  river;  the  rocks  were 
carved  by  millions  of  tons  of  swirling 
water  ages  before  they  were  seen  of 
any  human  eye. 

Where  Nature  had  hollowed  a  cave 
in  one  of  the  largest  masses  of  gray 
stone,  Ardnamurria  had  made  his  ref¬ 
uge.  The  place  was  well  chosen,  for, 
though  distant  only  a  long  day’s  ride 
from  the  small  settlement  of  Westport, 
it  was  diflicult  of  access  and  far  re¬ 
moved  from  any  beaten  track.  The 
chamber  in  the  rock  was  entered  by 
a  narrow  opening,  and  the  smoke,  when 
a  fire  was  necessary,  escaped  through 
tortuous  fissures,  overgrown  and  hid¬ 
den  by  a  great  banyan  tree.  In  the 
cave  were  the  remnants  of  the  plunder 
of  the  house  at  the  copper-mine,— a  few 
tins  of  food,  flour,  some  matches  and 
tobacco.  Four  or  five  spears,  with  a 
womera  or  throwlng-stlck,  lay  upon  the 
floor  near  the  almost  extinct  fire,  and 
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a  heap  of  dry  sticks  for  burning  occu¬ 
pied  a  comer.  Beside  the  spears  iay 
George  Hansen’s  revolver. 

The  Australian  aborigine  has  an  al¬ 
most  unlimited  capacity  for  sleep.  The 
tenant  of  the  cave  had  spent  most  of 
the  day  in  slumber;  the  coolness  of  the 
air  now  warned  him  that  the  sun  was 
low,  and  he  arose  from  his  stolen  blan¬ 
ket,  yawned,  and  stretched  himself. 
The  murderer  of  George  Hansen  was 
well  over  six  feet  in  height;  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  chest,  and  arms  well  formed  and 
muscular.  Like  all  his  race,  he  was 
“too  fine’’  below  the  waist;  his  hips 
were  small  and  narrow,  and  his  legs. 
Inordinately  long  above  the  knee,  were, 
though  serviceable  enough,  as  he  had 
often  proved,  almost  absurdly  slender. 
Still,  as  he  stood  there,  naked  save  for 
a  leather  belt  (his  victim’s)  round  his 
middle,  he  was  no  bad  specimen  of  a 
savage.  His  head  was  covered  with 
an  artificial  mop  of  hair  made  by  plas¬ 
tering  tufts  from  the  heads  of  dead 
friends  or  enemies  to  his  natural  locks 
with  the  wax  of  wild  bees.  The  face 
was  not  ill-moulded;  a  scanty  coarse 
moustache  drooped  to  the  pointed  chin. 
Rows  of  long  scars,  the  seams  of  cuts 
prevented  from  healing  smooth  by  the 
Introduction  of  ashes  under  the  skin, 
decorated  his  body,  which  was  smeared, 
besides,  with  a  reddish,  greasy  earth. 
A  cut  on  one  foot  made  him  slightly 
lame. 

There  was  no  water-holding  vessel  in 
the  cave  larger  than  the  empty  tins 
that  strewed  the  floor.  Picking  up  one 
of  these  and  a  spear,  Ardnamurrla  pre¬ 
pared  to  fetch  water  from  the  tiny  na¬ 
tive  well  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  cave.  After  a  reconnoi¬ 
tring  glance  from  the  opening,  he 
emerged  and  swung  himself  down  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  the  roots  of 
the  banyan. 

The  sun  was  near  setting,  and  the 
violet  shadows  of  the  rocks  were 


lengthening,  when  Barton,  Western, 
and  the  lubra  dismounted  and  tethered 
their  horses  in  a  clump  of  jungle  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Old  Man  Rocks. 
It  was  the  second  day  after  Melbazna’s 
appearance.  The  lubra  had  spent  a 
year  or  so  of  her  youth  on  a  cattle-sta¬ 
tion,  and  was  no  novice  on  horseback. 

“Allow  me,  madam!’’  said  Western, 
with  a  mock  bow,  as  he  took  the  rein 
of  the  horse  Melbazna  had  ridden.  But 
he  spoke  almost  below  his  breath,  not 
being  sure  how  near  they  were  to  their 
quarry.  Few  words  were  said  as  the 
three  began  cautiously  to  advance  on 
foot  through  the  scrub  that  fringed  the 
gully:  their  tactics  had  been  decided 
on  during  the  journey,  and  impressed 
upon  the  lubra  by  frequent  repetition. 
“Your  legs  are  longer  than  mine,’’ 
Western  had  said  to  Barton;  “you  keep 
your  eye  on  her  ladyship.  Remember, 
if  she  once  gets  out  of  your  sight  she’ll 
vanish  like  a  lovely  dream,  for  good 
and  all,  so,  if  she  bolts,  you  leg  it  after 
her.’’ 

They  came  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
cave,  and  Emma  pointed  to  the  en¬ 
trance  and  the  means  of  reaching  it. 
Western,  who  had  a  quick  eye,  sud¬ 
denly  dragged  Barton  into  a  crouching 
posture  and  whispered,  “I  saw  him, 
down  there  to  the  left  front,  bending 
down.  I  expect  he’s  getting  water. 
There  are  rocks  on  two  sides  of  him;  it’s 
a  straight  run-in.  Never  mind  Emma 
now.  It’s  an  eighty  yards’  sprint  from 
the  edge  of  the  scrub.’’ 

The  lubra  (whose  sight  was  probably 
defective  owing  to  her  squint)  had  not 
seen  Ardnamurrla,  and  was  now  scram¬ 
bling  up  to  the  opening  of  the  cave.  In 
the  few  seconds  of  the  white  men’s 
crouching  advance  through  the  last  of 
the  low  scrub  bushes,  she  entered  the 
cave  and  came  out  again.  As  they 
started  to  run  toward  the  well,  she 
leapt  to  the  ground  and  followed  them, 
running  like  a  deer,  Hansen’s  revolver 
was  in  her  hand. 
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The  well  was  at  the  apex  of  two  con¬ 
verging  walls  of  rock.  As  Western 
had  said,  Ardnamurria  had  rocks  on 
two  sides  of  him.  To  reach  the  water 
he  had  had  almost  to  lie  down.  At 
the  instant  of  his  rising  erect  he  heard 
a  cry  from  the  lubra,  and  turning  swift¬ 
ly,  saw  the  two  white  men  running  at 
full  speed  towards  him.  Flight  was 
impossible.  He  poised  his  spear:  as  he 
did  so  a  shot  rang  out,  and  Western 
dropped  with  a  bullet  through  his 
thigh,  the  impulse  of  his  speed  driving 
him  forward  as  he  fell.  Barton 
checked  neither  for  the  shot  nor  for 
Western’s  grunted  oath,  but  ran  on.  As 
the  spear  flew  from  Ardnamurria’s 
hand  within  its  own  length  of  Bar¬ 
ton’s  face,  Emma,  behind  him,  leaped 
over  Western’s  prone  body;  Barton 
ducked  bis  head  like  a  pugilist,  and  as 
the  lubra  opened  her  mouth  in  another 
shriek  the  spear  passed  between  her 
lips  and  severed  the  main  arteries  of 
the  neck.  She  fell,  spouting  blood,  and 
Barton  was  at  giips  with  her  slayer. 

Ardnamurria  was  now  unarmed,  and 
Barton  had  never  unbuttoned  the  pouch 
of  his  revolver.  It  was  man  against 
man.  Their  wrestling  was  of  the  primi¬ 
tive,  unpremeditated  sort  that  Nature 
teaches  when  life  and  death  wait  upon 
the  issue;  for  in  the  mind  of  the  savage 
surrender  is  mere  suicide,  and  Barton 
knew  that  his  adversary  would  kill  him 
if  be  could.  Round  and  round  they 
whirled,  stamping  and  straining.  The 
only  sure  grip  on  the  writhing  naked 
body  was  afforded  by  the  belt,  and  Bar¬ 
ton’s  left  hand  never  loosed  it.  The 
long  black  arms  were  whirling,  the  fin¬ 
gers  working  like  a  panther’s  claws. 
Barton’s  shirt  was  in  bloody  ribbons. 
His  booted  heel  trampled  the  murder¬ 
er’s  wounded  foot  There  was  a^ell, 
and  the  butted  head  came  at  his  face 
like  a  cannon-ball;  his  teeth  Jarred; 
filthy  hair  ground  into  his  eyes  and 
mouth.  .  .  .  He  swung  his  right,  and 
his  soul  drove  the  fist  hammerwise 


upon  the  angle  of  the  blackfellow’s 
jaw.  As  the  blow  crashed  home  he 
fiung  his  whole  weight  forward,  risk¬ 
ing  a  fall.  .  .  .  Ardnamurria  was  below 
him.  He  shifted  his  grip  to  the  throat, 
and  dropped  with  bis  knees  upon  the 
blackfellow’s  body.  In  a  minute  more 
he  had  turned  the  prisoner  on  his  face 
and  secured  bis  arms  with  his  belt. 
Western  fiung  him  a  pair  of  handcuffs, 
and  he  fastened  these  upon  the  ankles. 

Western  was  sitting  up  nursing  the 
revolver  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
dying  band  of  Melbazna.  “Played,  sir; 
played,  Indeed!”  said  he,  and  fainted. 


The  moon  had  risen.  Western,  with 
his  wound  bandaged  as  well  as  Barton 
could  do  it  with  strips  of  clothing  and 
a  handkerchief  tourniquet,  was  reclin¬ 
ing  with  his  back  against  the  rock.  Bar¬ 
ton  bad  made  tea  in  the  quart-pots,  and 
they  bad  shared  a  meal  of  biscuits 
from  their  saddle-bags  and  one  of  the 
tins  found  in  the  cave.  The  intermit¬ 
tent  chime  of  a  bell  came  from  where 
the  hobbled  horses  browsed  beyond 
the  belt  of  scrub.  Barton  had  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  giving  a  drink  to  the  pris¬ 
oner,  who  lay  with  his  feet  hand¬ 
cuffed  to  a  stout  sapling. 

“I  feel  all  right  now,  thanks,  old 
chap,”  said  Western.  "No  pain  lying 
like  this.  I  must  have  lost  ‘whips’  of 
blood,  though,  as  poor  old  George  would 
have  said.  You  know,  one  can’t  blame 
tbeoldgdrl  much;  after  all,  he  was  her 
man.  I’d  like  to  know  Just  when  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  round  on  us.  I 
don’t  believe  she  thought  of  It  till  she 
saw  the  revolver.  She  might  have 
sung  out  l)efore,  and  His  Nibs  would 
have  legged  it,  and  with  the  mokes 
half  a  mile  away  we  should  have  stood 
a  poor  show.  First  time  I  ever  heard 
of  a  lubra  shooting!  Perhaps  she  didn’t 
know  It  would  shoot  more  than  the 
once.  Well,  she’s  paid  for  her  double 
treachery,  and  we’ll  call  it  square.” 
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“When  d’you  expect  the  boys?”  asked 
Barton.  “I  don’t  feel  keen  on  digging 
a  grave  at  this  time  of  night.” 

“By  Jove!  I  shouid  think  not,”  re¬ 
plied  Western.  “Leave  that  till  the 
morning,  at  any  rate.  Oh,  they’ll  turn 
up  somewhere  about  midday.  But  if 
I  feel  as  fit  in  the  morning  as  I  do  now, 
and  can  climb  on  to  old  Moses’s  back, 
I  don’t  think  we’ll  wait  for  them.  The 
sooner  we  get  this  joker  off  our  hands 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  we  can  send  some 
one  out  from  Westport  to  bury  Emma.” 

“As  to  that,  when  we’ve  wired  to  Ped- 
dlington  most  likely  the  Old  Man  will 
decide  to  have  an  inquest,  and  then 
we  shall  have  to  send  a  wagon  out  for 
her.  By  the  bye,  I  expect  they’ll  try 
Charley  for  this  job,  as  well  as  the 
other;  and  there’s  no  doubt  about  eon- 
victlng  in  this.  Pity  it  isn’t  a  hanging 
business.  Because  you  dodged,  and  the 
Bi)ear  hit  a  person  it  wasn’t  meant  for, 
the  charge  w’lll  be  only  ‘attempted  mur¬ 
der,’  so  they  can’t  hang  him.  ‘The  law 
is  a  hass,’  isn’t  it?” 

Barton  said  nothing  in  reply,  and 
stood  for  five  minutes  meditatively  gaz¬ 
ing  at  the  fire  while  he  cut  up  a  pipeful 
of  tobacco  and  loaded  his  pipe.  Then 
he  cleared  his  throat  and  said— 

“He’s  got  to  hang,  anyway.” 

The  tone  made  Western  look  up. 
“What  do  you  mean,  old  man?”  he 
asked.  “If  you  mean  he  deserves  it, 
I’m  with  you.  The  badmdsh  ought  to 
have  swung  years  ago.”  (Long  Char¬ 
ley  had  been  sentenced  to  death  and  es¬ 
caped  by  a  legal  fiaw.)  “But  that’s  no 
business  of  ours.” 

In  the  firelight,  as  he  stood  in  his 
ragged  shirt,  with  his  moustache  mat¬ 
ted  into  a  cut  on  his  cheek.  Barton 
looked  very  big  and  grave.  “It  is  my 
business.  Western,”  said  he.  “I  saw 
George  Hansen  die,  and  I— well,  I  as 
good  as  promised  I’d  see  justice  done. 
Payne  told  me— I  know  it’s  practically 
certain  he’ll  get  off.  And  now  the 


only  eyewitness  Kes  there  dead.  Let 
me  take  him  away  and  hang  him  now.” 

Western,  looking  up  into  the  grave 
face,  seemed  to  himself  to  be  in  a  kind 
of  dream.  “There’s  the  stolen  prop¬ 
erty,”  he  said  musingly;  “the  revolver, 
and  all  that;  ...  to  be  sure,  I  daresay 
Scanlan  will  make  out  that  I  planted 
it.  .  .  .”  He  raised  his  voice,  “You’re 
not  serious,  are  you?”  he  asked  sharp¬ 
ly. 

“Indeed  I  am,”  replied  Barton.  “It’s 
got  to  be  done,  and  I’m  going  to  do  it.” 
He  spoke  altogether  without  excite¬ 
ment. 

Western  laughed  on  a  single  short 
note.  “Get  out!  my  dear  chap,  what 
are  you  talking  about?  Hang  my  pris¬ 
oner?” 

“He’s  mine,”  put  in  Barton,  quietly. 

“Oh,  is  that  it?  Well,  he  was  yours 
—you’re  right  there;  you  collared  him, 
and  devilish  well  you  did  it,  and  I 
thank  you.  Barton,  and  I’ll  take  care 
you  get  credit  for  it.  But  he’s 
mine  now,  and  don’t  you  touch  a  hair 
of  him.  This  isn’t  Arizona,  sonny;  it’s 
the  good  old  British  Empire,  every 
time!  And  I’m  in  charge,  Mr,  Bar¬ 
ton.” 

Barton  lay  down  and  put  his  head  on 
his  upturned  saddle,  with  his  back  to¬ 
ward  the  policeman.  “Look  here,  old 
man,”  he  said,  kindly,  “don’t  you  worry 
yourself  and  get  excited.  Go  to  sleep.” 

“Sleep  be  hanged!”  retorted  the  angry 
little  man.  “Never  heard  such  damned 
nonsense  in  my  life!  Hang  him,  in¬ 
deed!  Barton,  I  warn  you!  I’ll  do 
my  little  best  to  hang  you,  if  you  try 
any  tricks.  Mind  that,  now!” 

Barton  was  silent. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it  of  you. 
Barton— by  God,  I  wouldn’t!  Did  you 
think  that  because  I— because  I’m  not 
in  love  with  this  blasted  police  busi¬ 
ness,  I’d  sit  by  and  see  murder  done? 
.  .  .  Murder!  Cold-blooded,  deliberate, 
common  or  garden  murder!  .  .  .  Can’t 
you  hear,  you  bloodthirsty  beast?  .  .  .” 
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Western’s  objurgations  went  on  for 
some  time,  but  his  voice  was  growing 
weak,  and  in  spite  of  his  indignation 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  his  wound 
mastered  him  at  length,  and  he  fell 
asleep. 

The  smoke  had  ceased  to  ascend  from 
Barton’s  pipe,  but  he  had  never  been 
more  wakeful.  From  time  to  time  he 
threw  an  alert  glance  at  the  chained 
black  feet  on  either  side  of  the  sapling. 
The  fire  had  burned  low,  and  the  moon 
was  not  far  from  her  setting  when  he 
rose.  Western  was  peacefully  sleei)- 
Ing,  and  Barton  moved  cautiously  not 
to  awake  him. 

Western  had  served  as  an  officer  of 
mounted  volunteers  in  some  little  fron¬ 
tier  war  in  India,  and  it  was  a  fad  of 
his  to  carry  a  coiled  and  pipe-clayed 
picket-rope  on  his  bridle.  Barton  de¬ 
tached  the  swivel  and  put  the  rope  in 
the  breast  of  his  shirt.  He  walked 
over  to  the  sapling  and  stirred  up  the 
sleeping  prisoner,  making  signs  for  si¬ 
lence.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  were  transferred  from  ankles  to 
wrists.  Ardnamurria  made  no  resist¬ 
ance  or  attempt  to  escape.  He  was 
sullen,  and  even  in  thought  he  probably 
asked  no  question  concerning  the  pur¬ 
poses  that  moved  in  the  mysterious 
mind  of  the  white  man.  He  had  fed 
and  he  had  slept. 

They  moved  away,  and  presently  dis¬ 
appeared  among  the  shadows  of  the 
rocks. 


In  the  gray  light  of  dawn  Barton 
again  approached  the  fire,  alone.  He 
walked  slowly,  with  bent  head,  and 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  stony  ground.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  stood  looking  down 
at  Western’s  quiet  sleeping  face.  Then 
he  began  to  rake  together  the  ashes  of 
the  fire— the  act  that  signifies,  for  the 
bushman,  that  a  new  day  has  begun. 
He  filled  the  quart-pots  and  set  them 
on. 

It  was  a  little  lighter  when  Western 
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opened  his  eyes,  smiled,  frowned,  and 
tried  to  sit  up.  As  he  sank  back 
against  the  saddle  that  had  formed  hia 
pillow,  his  eyes  again  tested  upon 
Barton’s  face:  Its  expression  would 
have  told  a  less  imaginative  beholder 
that  something  had  happened.  The 
policeman  fiung  himself  round,  gave 
one  glance  towards  the  sapling,  saw  no 
prisoner,  and  with  a  white  face  again 
sank  back,  clicking  his  teeth  on  a  groan, 
“What  the  .  .  .’’ 

“I’ve  done  it,’’  said  Barton,  hoarsely. 

“For  God’s  sake,  don’t  play  the  fool. 
Has  he  got  away?” 

“He’s  dead,”  answered  Barton,  quiet¬ 
ly;  “I  hanged  him.” 

Western  stai'ed  at  him,  the  blood 
coming  slowly  back  into  his  face,  and 
belief  into  his  mind.  He  had  known 
Barton  for  three  years;  though  they 
had  met  only  at  wide  intervals,  they 
were  friends.  They  had  tastes  in  com¬ 
mon;  tacitiy  each  recognized  in  the 
other  a  man  of  his  own  caste.  And 
now  they  had  lived  and  worked  to¬ 
gether  for  a  space,  had  shared  the  little 
hardships  and  adventures  of  the  bush, 
had  been  dependent  upon  each  other 
for  the  intercourse  which  keeps  men 
civilized.  As  a  climax,  they  had  shared 
danger.  Western  shut  his  eyes  and  re¬ 
viewed  the  situation. 

“You  are  my  prisoner.  Barton,”  he 
said  at  last. 

Barton  nodded.  There  was  silence. 
The  prisoner  made  the  tea  and  cut  open 
another  tin  of  meat.  The  wounded 
man  drank,  but  did  not  touch  the  food. 
The  sun  came  up.  Presentiy  Barton 
moved)  in  the  direction  of  the  creek. 

“Stop!”  cried  the  trooper;  “where  are 
you  going?” 

“Going  for  a  wash,”  replied  the  pris¬ 
oner. 

“Not  out  of  my  sight,”  ordered  West¬ 
ern.  “Go  and  sit  down  under  the  sap¬ 
ling  there.”  He  was  fingering  his  re¬ 
volver. 

Barton  looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 
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"All  right,  Western,"  he  said.  “Don’t 
fidget  with  that  pistol— we  want  no 
more  shooting.  If  you  want  another,” 
he  added,  slipping  the  holster  off  his 
belt,  and  laying  it  by  the  other’s  hand, 
“there’s  mine."  He  walked  over  to  the 
sapling,  and  sat  down  obediently. 

This  attitude  of  complete  surrender 
had  no  mollifying  effect  upon  the  man 
propped  against  the  rock.  His  help¬ 
lessness  (though  he  strove  to  ignore  it) 
and  his  uncertainty  of  how  he  ought 
to  act  were  conspiring,  with  the  pain 
and  other  effects  of  his  wound,  and  his 
naturally  irritable  temper,  to  work  him 
into  a  fever.  He  began  to  reckon  the 
time  at  which  the  blackboys  ought  to 
arrive.  “With  any  luck,”  said  he  to 
himself,  “they  might  be  here  at  ten  .  .” 

He  bad  to  admit  to  himself  that  if 
be  delayed  his  departure  too  long  be 
might  be  unable  to  reach  Westport  at 
all,  but  he  refused  to  contemplate  the 
impossibility  of  mounting  bis  horse  un¬ 
aided.  “I’ll  give  them  till  half  past,” 
be  muttered.  .  .  . 

The  bells  of  the  horses  were  still  oc¬ 
casionally  audible;  they  had  found  a 
patch  of  good  feed  by  the  creek. 

Barton  had  covered  up  the  corpse  of 
the  lubra  with  some  bushes. 

At  last  Western  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  found  that  the  hour  bad  come.  He 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  rise,  but  it  was 
useless.  Sweating  with  pain,  he  re¬ 
mained  balanced  on  one  knee,  the 
wounded  leg  stretched  out.  Barton 
was  beside  him  in  a  moment. 

“Fetch  up  the  horses,"  growled  West- 
■ern  unwillingly;  “I’m  going  to  start. 
That’ll  do!  Let  me  alone!”  he  added, 
as  the  prisoner,  with  the  gentleness  of 
a  nurse,  lowered  him  to  an  easier  posi¬ 
tion. 

In  half  an  hour  Barton  had  the  horses 
saddled  and  ready.  Fortunately  West- 
•em’s  horse,  Moses,  a  gray  who, 
like  so  many  good  Australian  horses, 
showed  evidence  of  the  great  Godolphin 
strain  both  in  form  and  manners,  was 


(jaldt  and  had  easy  paces.  The 
wounded  man  was  obliged  to  allow 
himself  to  be  lifted  into  the  saddle: 
once  mounted,  he  made  a  shift  to  ride, 
leaning  most  of  the  time  with  bis  arms 
on  the  gray’s  neck.  He  insisted  upon 
Barton  showing  him  where  the  corpse 
of  the  murderer  swung  horribly  from 
the  limb  of  a  white-stemmed  eucalyp¬ 
tus,  the  feet  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground.  At  the  sight  Western’s  anger 
broke  out  anew,  and  he  bitterly  re¬ 
proached  the  self-appointed  execution¬ 
er. 

“You  must  needs  take  my  picket- 
rope,  too!”  said  he.  “Well,  there’s  no 
time  to  cut  him  down  and  bury  him. 
Get  on  ahead!  ...  Of  all  the  infernal, 

cold-blooded - .  .  .  Get  on,  get  on, 

can’t  you!  .  .  .  Oh,  I’m  all  right;  I 
don’t  want  your  help!” 

Their  course  lay  something  to  the 
east  of  north.  In  about  a  couple  of 
hours  they  struck  an  old  track,  where 
heavy  wagons  with  machinery  had 
passed  two  years  before  on  the  road  to 
a  tin  mine,  since  abandoned.  After 
this,  the  way  was  easy  enough  to  find. 

Western  grew  weaker  fast.  Once  the 
bleeding  broke  out  afresh,  and  Barton 
had  to  lift  him  down  and  renew  the 
bandaging.  He  swore  horribly  at  the 
delay,  at  the  pain,  at  Barton,  at  his 
horse.  Barton  was  soon  obliged  to  hold 
the  trooper’s  rein.  -  The  third  horse, 
accustomed  to  carrying  a  pack,  fol¬ 
lowed  them-  without  leading.  They 
plodded  on  through  the  hot  afternoon. 
Barton  was  extraordinarily  patient 
and  gentle;  once  only  did  he  utter  any 
remonstrance,  and  then  be  appeared  to 
be  ashamed  of  his  impatience  a  mo¬ 
ment  later.  Western  was  querulously 
repeating  his  previous  words  about 
“cold-blooded  murder.”  “Look  here. 
Western,”  the  prisoner  broke  out, 
“you’ve  got  me;  that  is  enough.  For 
God’s  sake,  drop  It!” 

A  minute  later  he  had  dismounted 
and  was  walking  beside  Western’s 
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horse  supporting  the  almost  fainting 
man  in  the  saddle.  And  something, 
whether  the  words  or  the  renewed  con¬ 
tact  or  some  obscure  process  in  the 
mind  of  the  trooper,  seemed  from  that 
moment  to  open  the  latter’s  eyes  to  an¬ 
other  view  of  the  situation.  He  sud¬ 
denly  said,  “I  wish  some  one  else  had 
this  job!”  and  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  look  with  which  he  returned  Bar¬ 
ton’s  anxious  glances.  There  were  no 
more  reproaches. 

Western  was  half  delirious  at  inter¬ 
vals  as  they  drew  near  the  outskirts  of 
the  township.  Of  thehalf-scoreof  houses, 
the  first  they  came  to  was  the  store. 
Morris,  the  proprietor,  stepped  off  his 
veranda  as  they  came  up.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  here  was  a  sick 
man:  he  helped  Barton  to  lift  the  po¬ 
liceman  from  his  horse,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  had  him  laid  upon  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed.  Morris’s  daughter,  a 
wild,  barefooted  lass,  bred  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  began  to  busy  herself  about  the 
Invalid.  The  first  words  he  said  were— 

“I  want  to  send  a  telegram.  Where’s 
Spencer?” 

“You  can  send  a  wire,”  said  Morris, 
laying  forms  and  writing  materials 
upon  the  table;  “but  Spencer’s  away,— 
looking  for  Long  Charley,  I  expect.” 

Spencer  was  the  pollce-ofiicer  of  the 
place.  Barton  took  the  pen  and  wrote — 

“To  Police,  Peddlington.  Urgent. 
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Long  Charley  arrested,  now  dead.  I 
am  here,  wounded.  Please  send  medi¬ 
cal  assistance,  also  man  to  take  charge 
of  Barton,  European,  arrested  for  mur¬ 
der  of  Charley.  Spencer  absent.” 

The  prisoner  held  this  up  before  the 
policeman’s  eyes.  He  nodded,  and 
signed  the  message  with  a  pencil.  “I’ll 
take  it,”  said  the  prisoner. 

It  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  telegraph-station.  Barton  had 
reached  the  gate  with  the  fateful  paper 
in  his  hand  before  the  thought  struck 
him  that  he  was  carrying  what  might 
be  his  own  deatIfVarrant. 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  then  say¬ 
ing  to  himself,  “I  told  Western  I 
would,”  he  walked  into  the  ofllce  and 
paid  for  the  despatch  of  the  message. 
The  operator  was  a  stranger  to  him, 
and  probably  thought  he  was  in  the 
police. 

Night  had  now  fallen.  Barton  re¬ 
turned  to  the  store  and  purchased  a 
blanket,  a  mosquito-net,  three  or  four 
tins  of  meat,  and  some  biscuits.  Under 
the  curious  eye  of  Morris,  he  bestowed 
these  things  in  his  saddle-bags  and  on 
his  saddle.  Western,  it  appeared,  was 
now  comfortably  asleep.  In  the  yard 
behind  the  store.  Barton  put  his  saddle 
on  the  spare  horse  (which  was  his), 
and  taking  the  rein  of  the  other  in  his 
band  he  mounted  and  rode  away  into 
the  dark. 

Ernest  Dawson. 


THISTLE-DOWN. 

Drifting  by 

Across  the  sky 

When  ?— whither  ?— why  ? 

Perhaps  to  pillow  a  queen’s  rest. 
Perhaps  to  soften  a  bird’s  nest. 
Perhaps  to  rot: 

Helpless  things, 

I  know  not. 

Yet  they  have  wings. 

R.  C.  K.  Ensor. 
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THIRTY  YEARS 

Outwardly  there  was  of  course  a 
vast  difference  between  the  Japan  of 
thirty  years  ago  and  the  Japan  of  to¬ 
day.  I  am  careful  to  say  outwardly, 
for  the  Yamato  Damashii,  the  soul  of 
Japan,  is  exactly  to-day  what  it  was 
then,  and  what  it  had  been  for  many 
centuries  before.  So  it  is  interesting 
for  one,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
Island  Realm  in  what  we  still  like  to 
call  the  good  old  (Ift's,  to  recall  life 
in  a  world  which  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  the  last  strong¬ 
hold  of  old-time  romance. 

Be  it  borne  in  mind  that  thirty  years 
ago,  although  Japan  had  fairly  started 
on  the  new  road  which  was  to  lead 
her  to  her  present  place  among  the 
nations,  feudalism  had  but  recently 
been  abolished.  As  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  an  institution  of  long  centuries’ 
gro^\’th  and  development  although 
overturned  was  not  uprooted;  it  left 
lingering  traces  for  a  long  time  after, 
so  that  we,  who  lived  in  the  country 
during  the  years  I  write  of,  saw  relics 
of  a  life  which  has  now  passed  away 
for  ever.  Truly  I  never  met  a  Dai- 
mio’s  procession  on  the  Tocaido,  the 
great  Road  of  the  Eastern  Sea,  nor 
had  I  ever  been  forced  to  make  obei¬ 
sance  at  the  risk  of  a  cut  from  a  Mura- 
masa  blade  as  had  more  than  one  of 
my  contemporaries;  but  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  opening  of  the  first  railway 
in  Japan  (between  Yokohama  and 
Y'edo)  I  saw  representatives  of  all  the 
chief  feudal  families  in  the  traditional 
court  dresses  familiar  to  us  in  pictures 
and  on  fans,  and  several  times  I  have 
seen  proud,  dignified  old  Japanese  gen¬ 
tlemen  In  the  streets  of  Yokohama, 
girded  with  their  swords  despite  the 
recent  edict  which  forbade  the  public 
•wearing  of  these  weapons. 

Many  of  the  boys  who  acted  as  ser- 
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vants  to  us  foreigners  w'ere  retainers 
of  noble  families,  fighting  gentlemen 
whose  vocation  w'as  gone.  My  own, 
for  instance,  was  a  Samourai  of  the 
Bizen  clan,  and  when  on  high  days  and 
holidays  he  sallied  forth  from  his  little 
room  in  the  compound  behind  my 
house,  clad  in  stiff  silk  with  the  Bizen 
crest  embroidered  on  the  sleeves,  it 
was  with  an  air  which  made  me  feel 
almost  as  if  our  positions  were  re¬ 
versed.  In  those  days  all  classes  ex¬ 
cept  the  olHcials  adhered  strictly  to  the 
old  dress  of  Japan.  It  was  as  much 
the  exception  then  to  see  a  man  wear¬ 
ing  his  hair  in  the  European  fashion, 
as  it  is  now  to  see  the  shaved  front  of 
the  head  with  the  carefully  tended 
queue  lying  upon  it.  The  Government, 
however,  red  hot  with  Western  no¬ 
tions,  not  only  insisted  that  all  otti- 
clals  should  appear  with  heads  like 
blacking-brushes,  and  their  bodies  ar¬ 
rayed  in  Western  evening  dress,  but, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  fashion 
among  the  country  people,  erected  at 
the  entrance  of  every  considerable  vil¬ 
lage  a  notice-board  displaying  tailor's 
patterns  of  coats,  waistcoats,  and 
trowsers,  every  stitch  and  every  seam 
In  its  place,  which  I  have  often 
seen  the  local  Pooles  copying  with 
stern  exactitude  into  notebooks.  As 
for  a  Japanese  woman  in  European 
dress,  such  a  ludicrous  illustration  of 
the  utter  unfitness  of  things  was  ab¬ 
solutely  unknown  among  the  people, 
although  at  the  railway  ceremony 
aforesaid,  side  by  side  with  the  stately 
Daimios  in  their  historic  panoply  were 
some  ladies  of  the  Imperial  household 
in  Western  silks  and  satins. 

Those  were  the  days  for  curios.  With 
the  abolition  of  feudalism  there  was 
a  general  brenking  up  of  the  great  old 
houses,  resulting  In  the  flooding  of  the 
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market  with  such  armor  and  swords, 
■such  bronzes,  porcelain,  lacquer,  and 
■embroidery  as  are  rarely  seen  nowa¬ 
days  outside  museums  and  private  col¬ 
lections,  but  which  then  could  be 
picked  up  at  ridiculously  small  prices. 
Many  of  us  who  then  lived  up  to  the 
hilt,  and  who  had  neither  the  spare 
cash,  nor  perhaps  the  taste,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  unique  chance,  very 
soon  had  good  reason  to  regret  not 
having  done  so.  I  remember  when 
our  Amateur  Dramatic  Corps  required 
gorgeous  oriental  costumes  for  the  bur¬ 
lesque  of  Blue  Beard,  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  go  down  to  Honcho  Dori,  or 
Curio  Street,  buy  at  absurdly  cheap 
rates  magniflcently  embroidered  and 
brocaded  robes  which  had  been  worn 
in  the  palaces  of  nobles,  and  have  them 
cut,  slashed,  and  fitted  for  our  require¬ 
ments.  I  have  rarely  seen  since  such 
robes  as  we  spoiled,  used,  and  cast 
aside  on  this  occasion;  one  I  did  once 
see  in  a  Regent  Street  shop  was  priced 
at  fifteen  guineas. 

Compared  with  the  settlement  of  to¬ 
day  the  Yokohama  of  thirty  years  ago 
was  a  mere  village.  We  had  a  foreign 
population  of  at  the  outside  three  hun¬ 
dred,  of  whom  only  forty  were  ladies, 
so  that  the  latter  had  what  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul’s  wife  described  as  “a  real 
elegant  time,”  and  the  appearance  of 
a  new  feminine  face  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  general  remark  and  conjecture, 
for  the  tourist  had  not  yet  got  so  far 
from  home.  We  formed  a  happy  little 
community,  with  just  so  many  mails  in 
and  out  as  to  give  us  occasional  spells 
of  hard  work  with  plenty  of  time  for 
recreation  in  between,  which,  I  am  as¬ 
sured,  is  not  by  any  means  the  case 
now.  During  the  warm  months  we 
had  cricket,  rowing,  yachting,  and  ca¬ 
noeing,  to  say  nothing  of  picnics  and 
all  manner  of  excursions,  while  shoot¬ 
ing,  paper-chases  on  ponies  or  on  foot, 
football,  and  other  forms  of  athletics 
made  the  winter  pass  quickly  and  gaily 


enough.  Except  when  British  or  Amer¬ 
ican  squadrons  came  Into  harbor  we 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  our¬ 
selves  for  amusement,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  attract  the  visitor  in  the 
matter  of  hotels,  our  best  and  largest 
being  little  better  than  a  drinking-sa¬ 
loon. 

But  the  chiefest  charm  of  the  Japan 
of  thirty  years  ago  lay  in  the  country 
outside  the  Settlements.  Half  an 
hour’s  ride  sufficed  to  take  one  into 
the  old,  unsophisticated  Japan  which 
has  so  largely  disappeared.  In  many 
of  the  villages  so  pleasantly  dotted 
about  the  lovely  country  of  mountain 
and  valley,  river  and  wood,  the  for¬ 
eigner  was  still  an  object  of  genuine 
curiosity,  and  occasionally  of  suspicion 
and  dislike.  Much  of  my  leisure  time 
was  spent  in  tramping  about  anywhere 
away  from  the  beaten  tracks;  and  more 
than  once  I  penetrated  to  a  village 
where  a  foreigner  had  hardly  ever 
been  seen.  Often  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity  would  turn  out  at  the  word  passed 
along  that  a  “fo/i/i  (an  invader)”  was 
coming;  and  on  one  occasion  when, 
after  a  long  day’s  tramp,  I  had  retired 
to  rest  in  a  tea-house,  having  left  my 
boots  outside  in  deference  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  custom,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
subdued  hubbub,  and,  peeping  from 
between  the  paper  shutters,  I  saw  a 
large  circle  of  natives  passing  my  boots 
round  and  examining  them  with  the 
liveliest  curiosity. 

We  were  strictly  tied  in  by  what 
was  known  as  the  Treaty  Limit,  a 
boundary  line  drawn  round  Yokohama 
on  its  land  sides  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles,  beyond  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  foreigners  to  pass  without 
special  permission.  The  reason  of  this 
was  the  natives’  Invincible  jealousy 
of  the  spread  of  foreign  trade.  Fuji¬ 
yama,  that  beautiful  mountain  which 
has  been  the  pet  object  of  Japanese 
Idolatry  from  all  time,  was  absolutely 
unapproachable  by  foreigners;  at  the 
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time  of  which  I  write,  the  year 
1871,  oniy  one  woman  of  any  race  had 
ever  made  the  ascent  (Lady  Parkes 
the  wife  of  our  British  Minister),  and 
certainiy  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
foreigners. 

By  Fuji  hangs  a  personal  tale  which 
I  must  be  pardoned  for  telling  as  it 
affords  a  two-fold  illustration  of  Jap¬ 
anese  peculiarities  at  this  period.  Af¬ 
ter  much  trouble,  and,  I  must  admit, 
some  slight  misrepresentation  of  facts 
as  regards  the  state  of  my  health,  1 
managed  to  get  a  permission  to  make 
the  ascent,  written  and  signed  with 
innumerable  signatures.  Armed  w'ith 
this,  and  amidst  the  envious  farewells 
of  friends  who  had  been  vainly  trying 
to  get  the  same  thing,  I  tramped  the 
eighty  miles  from  Yokohama,  and  duly 
arrived  at  Subashiri,  a  village  at  the 
foot  of  Fuji  whence  the  ascent  is  best 
made.  Having  sent  my  permit  by  my 
boy  to  the  local  mayor  for  verification, 
I  made  myself  comfortable  at  the  tea¬ 
house,  and  turned  in  between  the 
quilts  early  so  as  to  make  a  good  start 
next  morning.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  my  boy  awakened  me,  to  explain 
that  there  was  a  flaw  in  my  passport, 
and  that  I  must  at  once  return  within 
the  Treaty  Limits.  Knowing  this  to 
be  merely  an  act  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  a  foreigner-hating  official,  I  flatly 
refused  to  move,  and  sent  the  boy  back 
with  a  message  to  that  effect.  He 
returned  saying  that  I  might  stay  for 
the  night,  but  that  I  must  be  off  early 
in  the  morning.  I  at  once  got  up  and 
went  to  the  great  man.  My  knowledge 
of  the  language  was  but  slight:  the 
official  was  either  deaf  or  indifferent; 
and  all  I  could  get  out  of  him  was 
that  my  permit  w'as  irregular,  and  that 
I  had  to  return.  In  vain  I  pointed  to 
the  innumerable  seals  and  signatures 
which  embellished  the  document.  He 
was  obdurate;  I  was  obstinate.  “Boy,” 

I  said,  as  we  turned  away,  “I’m  going 
up  Fuji  to-morrow.”  “Although  he 


has  forbidden  you?”"  said  the  boy. 
“Yes,”  I  replied;  “I’m  a  Briton,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  be,”— and  so  on,  and 
so  on.  “Very  well.  Sir,”  said  the  boy 
quietly.  “If  you  persist,  there  is  only 
one  thing  for  me  to  do”;  and  with  his 
finger  he  made  the  motions  of  commit¬ 
ting  hara-kiri.  I  was  aghast;  for  of 
course  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done.  I  knew  enough  of  the  Yamato 
Damashii  to  be  aware  that  the  boy 
to  some  extent  was  responsible  for  me. 
at  any  rate  that  he  was  held  by  the 
authorities  to  be  so,  and  that  he  would 
have  been  as  good  as  his  word,  had  I 
persisted  in  my  resolve.  The  only  re¬ 
venge  I  could  take  for  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  at  the  expense  of  the  escort 
of  little  policemen  who  under  a  ser¬ 
geant  had  to  accompany  me  back  to 
the  Treaty  Limits.  Noting  that  they 
wore  brand-new,  stiff  European  am¬ 
munition-boots  instead  of  the  usual 
straw  sandals,  I  started  off,  walked 
them  out  of  sight,  and  arrived  at  my 
destination  for  the  night  some  hours 
ahead  of  them.  One  by  one  they 
limped  in,  barefooted,  and  wearing  the 
foreign  abominations  slung  round  their 
necks.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
heard  the  last  of  mj*  expedition  to  Fuji, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  commen¬ 
tators  who  declared  that  the  whole 
thing,  threatened  hara-kiri  and  all.  was 
a  concerted  plan  between  my  lazy  boy 
and  the  village  grandee. 

The  Tocaido,  the  great  Road  of  the 
Eastern  Sea,  which  runs  from  Tokio 
to  Kioto,  was  then  the  chief  artery  of 
Japanese  life.  From  morn  to  night 
throughout  the  year  it  was  the  scene 
of  constant  bustle  and  animation.  The 
tea-houses  which  lined  it  were  crowd¬ 
ed,  especially  during  the  summer  pil¬ 
grim-season,  and  to  the  artist  and  the 
student  of  native  life  and  character  it 
was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  Instruction,  and  amusement.  Then 
came  the  railway  and  sealed  the  doom 
of  this  grand  old  highway,  as  closely 
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associated  with  the  past  history  of  Ja¬ 
pan  as  is  the  Appian  Way  with  the 
past  history  of  Rome.  I  revisited  It 
four  years  ago,  and  it  was  with  genu¬ 
ine  sadness  that  I  wandered  along  its 
silent,  unpeopled  stretches,  and  saw 
in  the  decayed  shrines,  the  neglected 
temples,  and  the  dilapidated,  deserted 
houses,  so  faint  a  shadow  of  departed 
grandeur. 

It  was  a  very  real  delight  in  those 
bright  days  thirty  years  ago  to  start 
off  on  a  week’s  exploration  with  a 
few  necessaries  in  a  knapsack,  and  to 
live  awhile  in  what  was  perhaps  the 
only  unchanged  corner  of  the  old 
civilized  world;  and  among  my  most 
cherished  treasures  are  the  diaries 
and  battered  sketch-books  which  re¬ 
cord  Impressions  gathered  during  these 
solitary  rambles  of  a  life,  much  of 
which  has  passed  away  for  ever.  Pos¬ 
sibly  in  very  remote  corners  some 
features  of  this  old  life  may  still  linger; 
at  any  rate  I  am  assured  that  the  old- 
time  courtesy  and  kindliness  is  still  the 
rule.  Near  the  great  Treaty  Ports 
certain  phases  of  Western  civilization 
have  during  the  past  thirty  years  re¬ 
corded  themselves  in  glaring  charac¬ 
ters,  and  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  a 
certain  unenviable  notoriety  we  Britons 
have  won  when  in  1897  I  visited  a 
native  theatre  in  Yokohama.  As  a 
novelty  an  Englishman  was  introduced 
into  the  piece,  and  he  was  drunk  the 
whole  time.  Strangely  enough  at  Cor¬ 
dova  in  Spain,  a  year  or  two  later, 
I  witnessed  a  play  of  which  the  scene 
was  laid  during  the  Peninsular  War; 
in  this  also  two  Englishmen,  a  soldier 
and  a  sailor,  were  represented  who 
were  drunk  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of 
the  curtain. 

Although  a  strong  under-current  of 
dislike,  or  rather  suspicion  and  jeal¬ 
ousy,  of  foreigners  existed  In  Japan 
thirty  years  ago,  I  cannot  recall  any 
instance  of  actual  assault.  We  soon 
grew  accustomed  to  the  cry  of  “Tojin 
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haka  (fool  of  a  foreign  invader)”  which 
greeted  us,  and  in  certain  districts  it 
was  advisable  to  be  very  circumspect 
in  behavior;  but  personally,  although 
during  four  years  I  was  constantly 
wandering  about  alone  and  unarmed, 
I  met  with  nothing  like  rudeness,  and 
generally  with  that  charming  courtesy 
which  is  so  wrongly  called  politeness. 

No  doubt  the  presence  of  a  splendid 
battalion  of  Marines  in  Yokohama,  as 
well  as  a  French  force,  had  the  moral 
effect  of  keeping  the  anti-foreign  feel¬ 
ing  latent.  We  Britons  were  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  these  stalwart,  well-be¬ 
haved  West  Countrymen,  and  those 
who  witnessed  the  final  scene  of  their 
march  through  the  settlement,  to  the 
strains  of  the  famous  old  Devonshire 
song  The  Blackbird,  on  their  way  to 
the  transport  which  was  to  carry  them 
for  ever  from  Japan  can  never  for¬ 
get  it. 

Among  the  native  institutions  which 
have  most  changed  during  the  past 
thirty  years  is  the  theatre.  The  mod¬ 
ern  electric-lighted,  European-seated 
shibaya  marks  progress,  but  the  mem¬ 
ory  still  turns  fondly  to  the  dim,  some¬ 
what  evil-smelling  old  house  with  the 
arrangements  of  long  centuries  unal¬ 
tered.  In  those  days  all  the  illumina¬ 
tion  was  by  lanterns,  except  on  the 
stage  itself,  where  at  the  side  of  the 
principal  characters  two  black-shroud¬ 
ed  figures  crouched,  each  holding  a  long 
stick  at  the  end  of  which  dickered  a 
rush-light.  Women  were  unknown  on 
the  Japanese  stage  then,  their  parts 
being  taken,  as  in  our  Elizabethan 
theatre,  by  boys  or  very  young  men 
who  spoke  their  parts  in  a  falsetto 
monotone.  But  the  people  still  cling 
to  their  old  pieces  despite  the  mechan¬ 
ical  changes  about  the  theatres  them¬ 
selves,  and  still  laugh  at  the  broad 
(very  broad)  farces,  still  shudder  and 
gloat  over  the  blood-and-thunder 
dramas,  and  enthusiastically  applaud 
national,  legendary,  and  romantic 
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plays  such  as  the  immortal  Forty-Seven 
R6nins. 

The  hara-kiri  (stupidly  translated  as 
the  Happy  Dispatch)  is  an  ancient  feu¬ 
dal  and  national  institution  which  is 
still  dying  a  hard  death.  Thirty  years 
ago  it  was  common  enough,  and  I  well 
remember  Yokohama  being  shocked  by 
the  news  that  an  old  Samourai  had 
performed  the  act  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  temple  at  Benton  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  foreign  settlement.  Indeed,  I 
l)€lleve  the  practice  still  occasionally  is 
heard  of,  although  it  Is  no  longer  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  only  course  open  to  a 
man  Whose  honor  is  at  stake,  or  who 
feels  bound  to  expiate  a  crime. 

The  last  public  execution  in  Japan 
took  place  in  1873.  I  remember  Tt 
well,  for,  although  I  have  a  poor  taste 
for  such  performances,  1  heard  that  if 
was  to  be  the  last,  and  determined  to 
see  it.  The  place  was  an  elevated 
square  of  ground  close  to  the  gao 
Tob6,  commanding  an  exquisite  pai 
rama  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo  and  t 
country  beyond.  Seven  men  were  to 
be  executed,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  last  public  exhibition  of  the  kind 
attracted  an  enormous  crowd.  Of  the 
seven  criminals  three  were  murderers, 
two  had  been  convicted  of  arson  (a 
heinous  crime  in  a  land  where  fire  is  a 
scourge  second  only  to  earthquake), 
and  two  of  robbery  with  violence.  Two 
of  them  had  been  so  tortured  in  the 
prison  that  they  were  carried  to  the 
place  of  death  in  baskets.  On  the 
ground  five  little  square  mounds  of 
earth  appeared,  each  with  a  little 
square  hole  in  front,  so  that  two  of  the 
doomed  men  would  be  obliged  to  wait 
while  the  others  were  being  dis¬ 
patched.  The  executioner  in  police 
uniform,  carrying  a  sword  wrapped  in 
yellow  silk,  was  there,  together  with 
half  a  dozen  officials  and  a  group  of 
half  naked  coolies.  After  the  chief 
official  had  read  a  long  statement, 
which  was  evidently  a  recital  of  the 


crimes  for  which  the  condemned  were 
to  suffer,  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners 
were  bound  with  white  paper,  and  five 
of  them  were  led  forth,  each  by  two 
coolies  who  made  them  squat  in  Jap¬ 
anese  fashion  on  the  mounds  of  earth, 
and  stripped  down  their  clothes  to  the 
waist.  The  executioner  unwrapped 
his  weapon,  and  the  terrible  work  be¬ 
gan.  Standing  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  first  prisoner,  he  raised  his 
sword  but  a  few  inches  in  the  air,  and 
with  a  quick,  sawing  movement  cut  the 
head  off,  not  entirely  so  that  it  fell 
into  the  hole,  but  so  that  it  hung  sus¬ 
pended  by  some  shreds  of  skin.  In¬ 
stantly  one  of  the  attendant  coolies 
tore  it  off,  plastered  the  neck  with 
mud,  and  placed  it  on  an  elevated 
shelf,  while  the  other  thumped  the 
back  of  the  fallen  body  till  the  blood 
rushed  out  into  the  hole,  threw  a 
coarse  mat  over  It,  and  uragged  it 
away.  By  the  time  this  was  done  the 
'’r  four  men  had  been  dispatched 
he  same  masterful  celerity,  and 
the  last  two  poor  wretches  were  being 
led  forward.  The  whole  affadr  was 
over  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  the  crowd  dispersed,  the  native 
portion  of  it  chatting  and  laughing  as 
if  they  had  just  come  from  a  theatre, 
the  Europeans  very  subdued  and  very 
white  about  the  Ups.  A  friend  of  mine 
lingered  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  last 
head  placed  on  the  shelf.  While  he 
was  doing  so,  the  eyes  opened,  the 
tongue  shot  out  of  the  mouth,— and  he 
fied. 

Fire  was  a  greater  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  calamity  in  those  days  than  It 
is  now,  for  the  native  apparatus  was 
of  the  most  archaic  description,  and, 
although  the  Japanese  firemen  were 
plucky  to  foolhardiness,  and  cat-like 
In  their  activity,  there  was  too  much 
pomp  and  circumstance  atending  the 
procedure  of  a  brigade  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  its  movements  when  there, 
to  prevent  the  fiames  from  doing 
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pretty  much  as  they  liked.  In  Yoko¬ 
hama  we  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  two  British  and  one  American  fire- 
companies,  manned  by  us  who  re¬ 
garded  the  duty  among  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  pastimes  of  the  winter  season, 
especially  as  there  was  intense  rivalry 
between  us  and  the  Americans,  whose 
nicely  painted  engine  with  a  brass 
eagle  on  the  top  was  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  amusement  to  us  content  with 
business-like  Sband  and  Masons. 

Two  fires  among  many  stand  out 
prominently  in  my  recollection.  One 
was  at  the  Yoshi-Wara,  or  Girls’  Quar¬ 
ter  of  the  native  town,  then  situated 
on  an  island  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
and  connected  by  bridges  with  the 
main  town.  A  fire  among  Japanese 
houses  takes  a  very  little  time  to  cover 
an  acre  of  buildings,  and  so  in  this  case, 
almost  before  the  solemn  never-to-be- 
forgotten  boom  of  the  hansho,  or  fire- 
bell,  had  proclaimed  the  news  to  the 
midnight  world,  the  whole  quarter  wt^ 
in  a  blaze,  and  a  mad  rush  was  ^ 
by  the  hundred  girls  for  the  bn-gto. 
Many  got  over  in  safety,  but  before 
we  could  rattle  our  engines  along  the 
narrow  streets  as  fast  as  shouting  cool¬ 
ies  could  drag  them  to  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion,  many  others  in  their  desperation 
had  jumped  into  the  moats  and  were 
drowned.  I  have  heard  that  more 
than  half  lost  their  lives  in  this  way, 
but  the  true  number  was  never  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  authorities  whose  policy, 
naturally,  was  to  minimize  the  catas¬ 
trophe  as  much  as  possible.  We  were 
powerless  to  do  anything  as  the 
bridges  were  burned,  and  could  there¬ 
fore  only  look  on  at  the  awful  sight. 
The  second  memorable  fire  was  that 
which  consumed  the  Pacific  Mall  pad¬ 
dle-wheel  steamer  America,  in  Yoko¬ 
hama  harbor  on  the  night  of  her  ar¬ 
rival  from  San  Bh:nnci8co.  There  was 
on  board  a  large  number  of  Chinese 
coolies,  returning  to  their  native  land 
after  a  successful  sojourn  In  the 


States,  and  bringing  their  savings 
with  them  in  the  shape  of  hard  dollars 
as  was  their  custom.  Numbers  of 
these  poor  wretches  at  the  first  alarm 
of  fire,  slung  their  dollars  round  them 
and  jumped  overboard,  the  result  natu¬ 
rally  being  that  most  of  them  sank. 
An  incident,  peculiarly  ludicrous  when 
looked  at  by  the  light  of  the  present 
day,  occurred  after  the  fire  had  to 
some  extent  been  got  under.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  huge  fiaming  mass  from 
drifting  among  the  crowd  of  .  ships 
and  junks,  a  Japanese  gunboat  was 
ordered  to  sink  it  with  shot.  Japan 
was  then  the  veriest  tyro  in  that  sci¬ 
ence  of  naval  warfare  In  which  she 
has  since  acquired  so  much  fame,  and 
ti  e  story  runs  that  although  the  tar¬ 
get  was  a  stationary  6,000-ton  ship, 
the  gunboat  fired  for  half  an  hour  not 
only  without  hitting  it  at  all,  but  with 
much  more  danger  to  the  other  ships 
ItJ  ^  behind  it  than  if  the  blazing  hulk 
been  let  loose  among  them.  Flnal- 
the  wreck  saved  them  further 
trouble  by  settling  down  of  her  own 
accord;  and  for  years  after  she  lay 
with  her  funnel  above  water,  a  con¬ 
stant  danger  to  navigation  which  it 
was  nobody’s  business  to  remove. 

As  there  was  no  gas  in  the  Settle¬ 
ment  of  those  days,  locomotion  after 
nightfall  was  in  utter  darkness,  of 
which  the  numerous  rdnins,  or  feudal 
serving-men,  being  not  slow  to  take 
advantage,  a  revolver  was  a  necessary 
part  of  personal  equipment  for  dlners- 
out  and  other  wayfarers.  There  was, 
it  Is  true,  a  police  force,  and  not  an 
ineflicient  one,  but  the  only  arm  car¬ 
ried  by  its  members  was  a  stick  of  the 
size,  shape,  and  weight  of  the  old  Jap¬ 
anese  katana,  or  long  sword.  At  first 
they  had  been  armed  with  the  British 
truncheon,  but,  being  chlefiy  composed 
of  discharged  swordsmen,  they  had 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  carry  some¬ 
thing  more  resembling  the  weapon  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and 
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their  prayer  was  panted.  They  were 
supplemented  (one  could  hardly  say 
aided)  by  the  watcbmao  employed  by 
the  various  bouses  of  business,  who, 
in  order  to  give  all  ill-intentioned 
prowlers  the  clearest  possible  notion 
of  their  whereabouts,  sauntered  about 
the  compounds  clattering  together  two 
pieces  of  wood,  thus  creating  a  din 
which  went  on  throughout  the  night, 
and  rendered  sleep  to  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  an  impossibility. 

In  one  great  matter  the  changes  of 
thirty  years  have  wrought  a  vast  im¬ 
provement.  The  Yokohama  of  to-day 
is  a  social  centre.  Besides  having  a 
large  society  of  its  own,  it  is  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  veritable 
Clapham  Junction  of  travellers  and 
visitors,  the  result  being  a  constant 
series  of  dances,  dinners,  and  evening 
entertainments  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  little  or  no 
society,  and  in  consequence  the  young 
men  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  for¬ 
eign  population  were  thrown  entirely 
upon  their  own  resources,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  there  was  an  amount  of 
gambling  and  deep-drinking  quite  un¬ 
known  nowadays. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
change  of  all  is  in  the  position  occu- 
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pied  by  the  Japanese  themselves. 
Thirty  years  ago  they  were  docile,  al¬ 
most  fearful  pupils  in  Western  ways. 
The  Chinamen,  who  were  supreme  in 
the  lower  departments  of  all  business- 
houses,  treated  them  like  dogs,  and 
too  many  young  Europeans  were  prone 
to  do  the  same.  The  Japanese  mer¬ 
chant,  tradesman,  petty  official,  police¬ 
man,  boatman,  jinricksha  man,  and 
boy  outwardly  at  any  rate  behaved 
towards  the  meanest  European  or 
American  as  towards  a  superior.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  hectoring  and  bul¬ 
lying,  and  even  chastisement,  which 
was  borne  almost  meekly  by  the  native 
who  was  feeling  his  way,  as  it  were, 
in  the  dark,  and  trusting  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  “enlightened”  foreigner. 
Now  it  is  all  changed.  The  pupil  has 
ranged  himself  alongside  his  masters. 
One  ancient  bully  has  been  brought  to 
his  knees:  the  bulkiest  representative 
of  Western  power  has  been  challenged 
and  is  being  grappled  with  on  even 
terms;  and  the  Japanese  of  to-day  con¬ 
siders  himself  the  equal  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  and  the  superior  in  not  a  few, 
of  any  of  the  foreign  Powers  to  whom 
during  so  many  years  he  has  bowed  in 
obeisance. 

H.  F.  Abell. 
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“The  heralds  brought  a  sacred  heca¬ 
tomb  to  the  gods  through  the  city  and 
the  long-haired  Grecians  were  assem¬ 
bled  under  the  shady  grove  of  far-dart¬ 
ing  Apollo,  but  when  they  had  tasted 
the  upper  flesh  and  had  drawn  it  out, 
having  divided  the  shares,  they  made 
a  delightful  feast.”  In  this  descrip¬ 
tion  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  not  only 
calls  up  a  wonderfully  vivid  picture  of 
an  ancient  fSte  day,  but  also  shows  the 


habit  of  mind  of  the  Homeric  Greeks 
in  regard  to  animal  food.  They  were 
voracious  eaters— although  the  frequent 
reference  to  feasts  ought  not  to  make 
us  suppose  that  meat  was  their  con¬ 
stant  diet;  rather  the  reverse,  for  then 
it  would  not  have  been  so  highly  rated. 
But  when  they  had  the  chance,  they 
certainly  did  eat  with  unfastidious  co¬ 
piousness  and  unashamed  enjoyment. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  read  about,  for  it 
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sets  one  thinking  of  things  by  no 
means  far  away  or  old;  for  instance, 
of  the  disappearance  of  half-cooked 
beef  at  some  Continental  tables  d’Mte. 
We  find  that  Homer  is  painfully  near 
us.  But  in  Homeric  times,  the  ghost 
of  a  scruple  had  to  be  laid  before  the 
feast  could  be  enjoyed.  Animal  food 
was  still  closely  connected  with  the 
idea  of  sacrifice.  Sacrifice  lends  dis¬ 
tinction  to  subject  as  well  as  object; 
it  was  some  atonement  to  the  animal 
to  dedicate  him  to  the  gods.  He  was 
covered  with  garlands  and  attended 
by  long-robed  priests;  bis  doom  was 
his  triumph.  The  devoted  heifer  or 
firstling  of  the  fiock  was  glorified  be¬ 
yond  all  its  kind.  Some  late  sceptic 
of  the  Anthology  asked  what  possible 
difference  it  could  make  to  the  sheep 
whether  It  were  devoured  by  a  wolf 
or  sacrificed  to  Herakles  so  that  he 
might  protect  the  sheep-fold  from 
wolves?  But  scepticism  is  a  poor  thing. 
From  immolation  to  apotheosis  there  is 
but  a  step;  bow  many  human  victims 
willingly  bowed  their  beads  to  the 
knife! 

The  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  domestic  animals  took  a  strong 
bold  of  the  popular  imagination.  It 
is  still  suggested  by  the  procession  of 
garlanded  beasts  which  traverses  the 
Italian  village  on  the  approach  of  Eas¬ 
ter:  the  only  time  of  year  when  the 
Italian  peasant  touches  meat.  In  the 
tawdry  travesty  of  the  Bauf  gras, 
though  the  origin  is  the  same,  every 
shred  of  the  old  significance  is  lost, 
but  among  simple  folk  south  of  the 
Alps,  unformed  thoughts  which  know 
not  whence  they  come  still  contribute 
a  sort  of  religious  glamor  to  that  last 
pageant. 

Far  back,  indeed,  stretches  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  victims,  human  and  ani¬ 
mal — for  wherever  there  was  animal 
sacrifice,  at  some  remote  epoch,  “the 
goat  without  horns”  was  also  offered 
up.  About  this  there  is  little  doubt. 


but  one  is  loth  to  accept  the  theory 
first  proposed  by  a  Neapolitan  writer 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
in  explanation  of  this  world-custom; 
be  argued,  not  without  skill,  that  the 
original  idea  of  sacrifice  was  always 
that  of  propitiating  the  spirit  (god  or 
ancestor)  by  offering  to  it  a  costly  kind 
of  food;  in  short,  that  human  sacrifice 
was  a  correlate  of  anthropophagism.* 

The  Homeric  Greeks  had  no  butch¬ 
ers;  they  did  the  slaying  of  beasts 
themselves  or  their  priests  did  it  for 
them.  Agamemnon  kills  the  boar  sac¬ 
rificed  to  Zeus  with  bis  own  hands, 
which  are  first  uplifted  in  prayer.  The 
commonest  meat  was  the  fiesh  of 
swine,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  pig  of 
JEsop  which  replied,  on  being  asked 
by  the  sheep  why  he  cried  out  when 
caught,  “They  take  you  for  your  wool 
or  milk,  but  me  for  my  life.”  In 
Homer,  however,  there  is  much  talk 
of  fatted  sheep,  kids  and  oxen,  and 
there  is  even  mention  of  killing  a  cow. 
The  Athenians  bad  qualms  about 
slaughtering  the  ox,  the  animal  essen¬ 
tial  to  agriculture— though  they  did  it 
—but  the  Homeric  Greek  was  not 
troubled  by  such  thoughts.  He  was 
not  over  nice  about  anything;  he  was 
bis  own  cook  and  he  did  not  lose  his 
appetite  while  be  roasted  bis  bit  of 
meat  on  the  spit.  A  Greek  repast  of 
that  age  would  have  shocked  the  ab¬ 
stemious  Indian  as  much  as  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen,  confessed  to  have  been 
shocked  by  the  huge  joints  on  English 
sideboards. 

Putting  aside  his  meat-eating  pro¬ 
clivities,  for  which  we  cannot  throw 
stones  at  him,  the  Greek  of  the  Iliad 
and  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  friend  of  his 
beast.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  his 
long-lost  brother,  but  he  sees  in  it  a  de¬ 
voted  servant;  sometimes  more  than 
human  in  love  if  less  than  human  in 
wit.  His  point  of  view,  though  de- 

‘  “Dell’ orlglne  vera  de’  sacriflzl,’’  By  G. 
De  Cesare.  Naples,  1811. 
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tached,  was  appreciative.  Practically 
it  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  Homer  belongs  to  the 
western  world,  and  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  modern  western  world.  He  had 
no  racial  fellow-feeling  with  animals; 
yet  he  could  feel  for  the  sparrow  that 
flutters  round  its  murdered  young  ones 
and  for  the  vulture  that  rends  the  air 
with  cries  when  the  countryman  takes 
its  fledglings  from  the  nest  He  could 
shed  one  immortal  tear  over  the  faith¬ 
ful  hound  that  recognizes  his  master 
and  dies.  “There  lay  the  dog  Argus, 
full  of  vermin.”  If  it  had  not  been  a 
living  creature,  what  sight  could  have 
more  repelled  human  eyes?  But  with 
dog  as  with  man  the  miserable  body 
is  as  naught  beside— what  in  the  man 
we  call  the  soul.  “He  fawned  with 
his  tail  and  laid  down  both  his  ears, 
but  he  could  no  more  come  nearer  his 
master.”  All  the  sense  of  disgust  is 
gone  and  there  is  something  moist, 
perhaps,  in  our  eyes  too,  though  it  is 
not  the  ichor  of  immortality. 

Giving  names  to  animals  is  the  flrst 
instinctive  confession  that  they  are  not 
things.  What  sensible  man  ever  called 
his  table  Carlo  or  his  inkpot  Trilby? 
pomer  gives  his  horses  the  usual 
names  of  horses  in  his  day;  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  calls  more 
than  one  horse  by  the  same  name. 
Hector’s  steeds  were  Xanthus,  ..Hthon 
and  noble  Lampus;  often  would  Androm¬ 
ache  mix  wine  for  them  even  before 
she  attended  to  the  wants  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  or  offer  them  the  sweet  barley 
with  her  own  white  hands.  .®the  is 
the  name  of  Agamemnon’s  graceful 
and  fleet-footed  mare.  Xanthus  and 
Balius,  offspring  of  Podarges,  are  the 
horses  which  Achilles  received  from 
his  father.  He  bids  them  bring  their 
charioteer  back  in  safety  to  the  body 
of  the  Greeks— and  then  follows  the 
impressive  incident  of  the  warning 
given  to  him  of  his  impending  fate. 
The  horse  Xanthus  bends  low  his  head; 


his  long  mane,  which  is  collected  in 
a  ring,  droops  till  it  touches  the 
ground.  Hera  gives  him  power  of 
speech  and  he  tells  how,  though  the 
steeds  of  Achilles  will  do  their  part 
right  well,  not  all  their  swiftness,  not 
all  their  faithful  service  can  save  their 
master  from  the  doom  that  even  now 
is  drawing  near.  “The  furies  restrain 
the  voice”:  the  laws  which  govern  the 
natural  order  of  things  must  not  be 
violated.  “O  Xanthus,”  cries  Achilles, 
“O  Xanthus,  why  dost  thou  predict  my 
death?  .  .  .  Well  do  I  know  myself 
that  it  is  my  fate  to  perish  here,  far 
away  from  my  dear  father  and  moth¬ 
er!”  It  Is  the  passionate  cry  of  the 
Greek,  the  lover  of  life  as  none  has 
loved  it,  the  lover  of  the  sweet  air 
gladdened  by  the  sun. 

Many  a  soldier  may  have  spoken  to 
his  horse,  half  in  Jest,  as  Achilles 
spoke  to  Xanthus  and  Balius:  “Bring 
me  safely  out  of  the  fray.”  The  super¬ 
natural  and  terrible  reply  comes  with 
the  shock  of  the  unforeseen,  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  on  a  calm  day.  This 
incident  is  a  departure  from  the  usual 
Homeric  conventionality,  for  it  takes 
us  into  the  domain  of  real  magic.  The 
belief  that  animals  know  things  that 
we  know  not,  and  see  things  that  we 
see  not,  is  scattered  over  all  the  earth. 
Are  there  not  still  good  people  who 
feel  an  “eerie”  sensation  when  a  cat 
stares  fixedly  into  vacancy  in  the  twi¬ 
light?  “Eerie”  sensations  count  for 
much  in  early  beliefs,  but  what  counts 
for  more  is  the  observation  of  actual 
facts  which  are  not,  and,  perhaps,  can¬ 
not  be  explained.  The  uneasiness  of 
animals  before  an  earthquake,  or  the 
refusal  of  some  animals  to  go  to  sea 
on  ships  which  afterwards  come  to 
grief— to  refer  to  only  two  Instances  of 
a  class  of  phenomena,  the  existence  of 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid- would  be 
suflScient  to  convince  any  savage  or 
any  primitive  man  that  animals  have 
foreknowledge.  If  they  know  the  fu- 
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ture  on  one  point,  why  should  they  not 
know  it  on  others?  The  primitive  man 
generally  starts  from  something  which 
he  deems  certain;  he  deals  In  “certain¬ 
ties”  far  more  than  in  hypotheses,  and 
when  he  has  seized  a  “certainty”  in 
his  own  fashion  he  draws  logical  de¬ 
ductions  from  it.  Savages  and  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  ruthless  logic  of  their 
own. 

The  prophetic  power  of  animals  has 
important  bearings  on  the  subject  of 
divination.  In  cases  of  animal  por¬ 
tents  the  later  theory  may  have  been 
that  the  animal  was  the  passive  instru¬ 
ment  or  medium  of  a  superior  power; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  was  the 
earliest  theory.  The  goddess  did  not 
use  Xanthus  as  a  mouth-piece;  she 
simply  gave  him  the  faculty  of  speech 
so  that  he  could  say  what  he  already 
knew. 

The  second  sight  of  animals  was 
believed  to  be  communicable  to 
man  through  their  flesh,  and  especially 
through  their  blood.  Porphyry  says 
plainly  that  diviners  fed  on  the  hearts 
of  crows,  vultures  and  moles  (the  heart 
being  the  fountain  of  the  blood)  be¬ 
cause  in  this  manner  they  partook  of 
the  souls  of  these  animals,  and  received 
the  influence  of  the  gods  who  accom¬ 
panied  these  souls.  The  blood  con¬ 
veyed  the  qualities  of  the  spirit.  In 
my  opinion  the  Hebrew  ordinance 
against  partaking  of  the  blood  was 
connected  with  this  idea;  the  soul  was 
not  to  be  meddled  with.  I  do  not  know 
if  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  re¬ 
markable  juxtaposition  of  the  blood 
prohibition  with  enchantment  in  Le¬ 
viticus  xix.  26.  The  Institutes  of  Manu 
clearly  indicate  that  the  blood  was  not 
to  be  swallowed  because,  by  doing  so, 
could  be  procured  an  illicit  mixing  up 
of  personality:  the  most  awful  of  sins, 
more  awful  because  so  much  more 
mysterious  than  our  medieeval  “pact,” 
or  selling  the  soul  to  the  devil.  A 
knowledge  of  magic  Is  essential  to  the 


true  comprehension  of  all  sacred  writ¬ 
ings. 

That  animals  formerly  talked  with 
human  voices  was  the  genuine  belief 
of  most  early  races  but  there  are  few 
traces  of  it  in  Greek  literature.  A 
hint  of  a  real  folk-belief  is  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  remark  of  Clytemnes- 
tra,  who  says  of  Cassandra,  when  she 
will  not  descend  from  the  car  that  has 
brought  her,  a  prisoner,  to  Agamem¬ 
non’s  palace: — 

I  wot— unless  like  swallows  she  doth 
use 

Some  strange  barbarian  tongue  from  over 
sea. 

My  words  must  bring  persuasion  to 
her  soul. 

But  such  hints  are  not  frequent.  The 
stories  of  “talking  beasts”  which  en¬ 
joyed  an  immense  popularity  in  Greece 
were  founded  on  as  conscious  “make- 
believe”  as  the  Beast  tales  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  From  the  “Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice”  to  ^Hsop’s  fables,  and 
from  these  to  the  comedies  of  Aristoph¬ 
anes,  the  animals  are  meant  to  hold 
up  human  follies  to  ridicule  or  human 
virtues  to  admiration.  The  object 
was  to  instruct  while  amusing  when  it 
was  not  to  amuse  without  instructing. 
.iEsop  hardly  asks  the  most  guileless 
to  believe  that  his  stories  are  of  the 
“all  true”  category— which  is  why 
children  rarely  quite  take  them  to  their 
hearts.  At  the  same  time,  he  shows  a 
close  study  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
animals,  so  close  that  there  is  little  to 
alter  in  his  characterization.  Out  of 
the  mass  of  stories  In  the  collection 
attributed  to  him,  one  or  two  only  seem 
to  carry  us  back  to  a  more  ingenuous 
age.  The  following  beautiful  little 
tale  of  the  “Lion’s  Kingdom”  is  vague¬ 
ly  reminiscent  of  the  world-tradition 
of  a  “Peace  In  Nature.” 

“The  beasts  of  the  fleld  and  forest 
had  a  lion  as  their  king.  He  was 
neither  wrathful,  cruel,  nor  tyrannl- 
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cal,  bat  Just  and  gentle  as  a  king  could 
be.  He  made  during  his  reign  a 
proclamation  for  a  general  assembly  of 
all  the  birds  and  beasts,  and  drew  up 
conditions  for  an  universal  league  in 
which  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  the 
Panther  and  the  Kid,  the  Tiger  and 
the  Stag,  the  Dog  and  the  Hare,  should 
live  together  in  perfect  peace  and  am¬ 
ity.  The  Hare  said,  ‘Oh,  how  I  have 
longed  to  see  this  day,  in  which  the 
weak  shall  take  their  place  with  im¬ 
punity  by  the  side  of  the  strong.’  ” 

The  temper  of  a  people  towards  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  Judged  from  its  sports. 
It  has  been  well  said.  Who  could  im- 
agrine  Pericles  presiding  over  a  “Ro¬ 
man  holiday”?  Wanton  cruelty  to 
animals  seemed  to  the  Greeks  an  out¬ 
rage  to  the  gods.  The  Athenians 
Inflicted  a  flne  on  a  vlvlsector  of  the 
name  of  Xenocrates  (he  called  himself 
a  “philosopher”)  who  had  skinned  a 
goat  alive.  Recent  excavations  have 
shown  that  there  were  bull-flghts  in 
Crete  in  pree-Mycensean  times,  and 
that  both  men  and  girls  took  part  in 
them.  But  no  doubt  these  “bull-flghts” 
were  of  the  nature  of  the  bull-taming 
contests  which  were  so  popular  in 
Magna  Graetia,  and  which  were  trans¬ 
planted  by  the  Greeks  to  Provence, 
where  they  survive  to  this  day.  It  is 
Just  possible  that  a  temporary  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  sport  to  cruel  ends  gave 
rise  to  the  legend  of  the  Minotaur.  In 
Greece,  from  Homeric  times  down¬ 
wards,  the  most  favorite  sport  was  the 
chariot-race  which,  at  flrst,  possessed 
the  Importance  of  a  religious  event, 
and  always  had  a  dignity  above  that 
of  a  mere  pastime.  The  horses  received 
their  full  share  of  honor  and  glory; 
for  many  centuries  the  graves  of  Cl- 
mon’s  mares,  with  which  he  had  thrice 
conquered  at  the  Olympian  games, 
were  pointed  out  to  the  stranger,  near 
his  own  tomb. 

In  the  ancient  as  in  the  modern 
world,  while  the  vast  majority  held 


the  views  about  animals  which  I  have 
briefly  sketched,  a  small  minority  held 
views  of  a  quite  different  kind.  How 
these  peculiar  people  originated  is  not 
plain;  perhaps  some  dark-skinned, 
white-robed  missionary  from  the 
Middle  East  penetrated  into  Europe, 
as  we  know  that  such  missionaries 
penetrated  into  China,  bringing  with 
him  the  gospel  of  unity  of  all  sentient 
things;  perhaps  (as  Herodotus  seems 
to  have  thought)  some  wandering 
Greeks  brought  home  treasured  secrets 
from  the  Temple  of  Ammon  or  some 
other  of  those  Egyptian  shrines  with 
which  the  Greeks  constantly  kept  up 
certain  rapports.  Or  again,  it  may  be 
that  no  outward  agency  is  required  to 
account  for  the  appearance  from  time 
to  time  of  men  who  are  driven  from 
the  common  road  by  the  nostalgia  of 
a  state  in  which  the  human  creature 
had  not  learnt  to  shed  blood.  The 
earliest  tradition  agrees  with  the  latest 
science  in  testifying  that  man  did  not 
always  eat  flesh.  It  seems  as  if  some¬ 
times,  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  an  ir¬ 
resistible  impulse  takes  bold  of  him  to 
resume  his  primal  harmlessness. 

The  Orphic  Sect,  which  advocated 
abstinence  from  flesh  on  the  ground 
of  the  progression  of  the  soul  through 
many  forms  of  life,  was  flrst  observed 
in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  according  to 
the  records  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  but  it  may  have  existed  for  a  long 
time  before  that.  These  people  offered 
up  only  bloodless  sacrlflces.  Orpheus 
was  supposed  to  be  the  founder,  but  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  sect  grew 
out  of  the  myth  or  the  myth  was  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  sect.  There  was  a 
moment  when,  pictorially  at  least, 
Christianity  almost  became  an  “Orphic 
Sect”  through  those  rude  tracings  in 
the  catacombs,  showing  the  Good  Step- 
herd  as  Orpheus,  which  possibly  in¬ 
spired  Carlyle  to  write  one  of  the  most 
impassioned  passages  in  English  prose. 
The  sweet  lute-player,  who  held  en- 
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tranced  lion  and  lamb  till  the  one  for¬ 
got  bis  wrath  and  the  other  bis  fear, 
was  the  natural  symbol  or  prototype  of 
a  humane  religion.  The  Orphlsts 
were  mostly  poor  and  ignorant  people 
—like  the  Doukhobors  of  to-day— but 
although  they  were  tabooed  and  de¬ 
spised,  they  exercised  some  undeter¬ 
mined  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  greatest  spiritual  fact  in  Hellenic 
civilization— the  Eleuslnian  mysteries. 
That  Pythagoras  drew  his  inspiration 
from  them  has  much  outward  proba¬ 
bility;  it  was,  however,  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquity  that  the  Samian 
seer  derived  his  secret  lore  directly 
from  the  East,  and  this  opinion  should 
not  be  lightly  set  aside.  We  know 
little  enough  about  him;  no  moulder  of 
minds  so  eludes  our  touch.  He  passed 
across  the  world’s  stage  “dark  with 
excess  of  light’’— an  influence  rather 
than  a  personality.  Yet  he  was  as  far 
as  possible  from  being  only  a  dreamer 
of  dreams;  he  was  the  Newton,  the 
Galileo,  perhaps  the  Edison  and  Mar¬ 
coni  of  his  epoch.  And  it  was  this 
double  character  of  moral  teacher  and 
man  of  science  which  caused  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  reverence  with  which  he 
was  regarded.  Science  and  religion 
were  not  divorced  then;  the  Prophet 
could  present  no  credentials  so  valid 
as  an  understanding  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  universe.  Mathematics  and 
astronomy  were  revelations  of  divine 
truth.  It  was  the  scientiflc  insight  of 
Pythagoras,  the  wonderful  range  and 
depth  of  which  is  borne  out  more  and 
more  by  modern  discoveries,  that  lent 
supreme  Importance  to  whatever  the¬ 
ories  he  was  known  to  have  held.  The 
doctrine  of  transmigration  had  not 
been  treated  seriously  while  it  was 
only  preached  by  the  Orphlsts,  but 
after  it  was  adopted  by  Pythagoras  it 
commanded  a  wide  attention,  though 
It  never  won  a  large  acceptance.  One 
expounder  it  had,  who  was  too  re¬ 
markable  an  original  thinker  to  be 


called  a  mere  disciple— the  greatly- 
gifted  Empedocles,  who  denounced  the 
eaters  of  flesh  as  no  better  than  canni¬ 
bals,  which  was  going  further  than 
Pythagoras  himself  had  ever  gone. 

Even  in  antiquity,  there  were  some 
who  suspected  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Pythagorean  propaganda  was  the 
wish  to  make  men  more  humane.  With¬ 
out  taking  that  view,  it  may  be  grant¬ 
ed  that  a  strong  love  of  animals  pre¬ 
pares  the  mind  to  think  of  them  as  not 
so  very  different  from  men.  A 
thing  that  tends  In  the  same  di¬ 
rection  is  the  unfavorable  com¬ 
parison  of  some  men  with  some 
beasts:  the  sort  of  sentiment  which 
made  Madame  de  Stael  say  that  the 
more  she  knew  of  men,  the  more  she 
liked  dogs.  Did  not  Darwin  declare 
that  be  would  as  soon  be  descended 
from  that  heroic  little  monkey  who 
braved  bis  dreaded  enemy  to  save  the 
life  of  his  keeper,  or  from  that  old 
baboon  who,  descending  from  the 
mountains,  carried  away  in  triumph 
bis  young  comrade  from  a  crowd  of 
astonished  dogs,  as  from  various  still 
extant  races  of  mankind?  Darwinism 
is  really  the  theory  of  Pythagoras  with 
the  supernatural  element  left  out.  The 
homogeneity  of  living  things  is  one 
of  the  very  old  beliefs  from  which  we 
strayed  and  to  which  we  are  return¬ 
ing. 

Among  the  Greeks,  sensitive  and 
meditative  minds  which  did  not  place 
faith  in  the  Pythagorean  system  of 
life  were  attracted,  nevertheless,  by 
its  speculative  possibilities  which  they 
bent  to  their  own  purposes.  Thus 
Socrates  borrowed  from  Pythagoras 
when  be  suggested  that  imperfect  and 
earth-bound  spirits  might  be  re-incor¬ 
porated  in  animals  whose  convention¬ 
ally  ascribed  characteristics  corre¬ 
sponded  with  their  own  moral  natures. 
Unjust,  t3n:annical  and  violent  men 
would  become  wolves,  hawks  and 
kites,  while  good,  commonplace  people 
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—virtuous  Philistines— would  take  bet¬ 
ter  forms,  such  as  ants,  bees  and 
wasps,  all  of  which  live  harmoniously 
in  communities.  (It  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  Socrates  did  Justice  to  that  intel¬ 
ligent  insect,  the  undeservedly  aspersed 
wasp.)  Men  who  are  good  in  all  re¬ 
spects  save  the  highest,  may  re-assume 
human  forms.  Socrates  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  is  that  humanity  pro¬ 
gresses  so  slowly  if  it  is  always  being 
recruited  from  such  good  material?  He 
passes  on  from  these  righteous  men 
to  the  super-excellent  man  to  whom 
alone  be  allots  translation  into  a  divine 
and  wholly  immaterial  sphere;  he  it  is 
who  departs  from  this  world  complete¬ 
ly  pure  of  earthly  dross;  who  cannot 
be  moved  by  ill-fortune,  poverty,  dis¬ 
grace;  who  has  “overcome  the  world” 
in  the  Pauline  sense,  who  has  died 
while  living,  in  the  Indian  sense. 
Though  Socrates  does  not  say  so,  it  is 
this  super-excellent  man  who  really 
convinces  him  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  according  to  the  meaning 
which  we  attach  to  these  words. 

That  the  more  tender  and  poetic  as¬ 
pects  of  Pythagorean  speculations  had 
deeply  impressed  Socrates  can  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  they  recurred  to  his 
mind  in  the  most  solemn  hour  of  bis 
life.  From  these  he  drew  the  lovely 
parable  with  which  he  gently  reproved 
the  friends  who  were  come  to  take 
leave  of  him  for  their  surprise  at  find¬ 
ing  him  no  wise  depressed.  He  asks 
if  he  appears  to  them  inferior  in  divi¬ 
nation  to  the  swans,  who,  when  they 
perceive  that  they  must  die,  though 
given  to  song  before,  then  sing  the 
most  of  all,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
their  departure  to  the  deity  whose 
ministers  they  are.  Mankind  has  said 
falsely  of  the  swans  that  they  sing 
through  dread  of  death  and  from  grief. 
Those  who  say  this  do  not  reflect  that 
no  bird  sings  when  it  is  hungry  or  cold 
or  afflicted  with  any  other  pain,  not 
even  the  nightingale  or  swallow  or 


hoopoe,  which  are  said  to  sing  a  dirge¬ 
like  strain,  “but  neither  do  they  appear 
to  me  to  sing  for  grief  nor  do  the 
swans,  but  as  pertaining  to  Apollo  they 
are  skilled  in  the  divining  art,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  foreknowledge  of  the  bliss  in 
Hades,  they  express  their  joy  in  song 
on  that  day  rather  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  time.  But  I  believe  myself  to 
be  a  fellow-servant  of  the  swans  and 
consecrated  to  the  same  divinity,  and 
that  I  am  no  less  gifted  by  my  master 
in  the  art  of  divination,  nor  am  I  de¬ 
parting  with  less  good  grace  than 
they.” 

Socrates  would  not  have  been  “the 
wisest  of  men”  if  he  had  dogmatized 
about  the  unknowable;  to  insist,  he 
says,  that  things  were  just  as  he  de¬ 
scribed  them,  would  not  become  an 
Intelligent  being;  he  only  claimed  an 
approximate  approach  to  the  truth.  In 
appearance  Plato  went  nearer  to  dog¬ 
matic  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  but  probably 
it  was  in  appearance  only.  Like  his 
master,  he  thought  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  human  soul  ascended 
if  it  had  done  well,  and  descended  if 
it  had  done  ill,  and  of  this  ascent  and 
descent  he  took  as  symbol  its  attlre- 
ment  in  higher  or  lower  corporeal 
forms  till  freed  from  the  corruptible  it 
joined  the  incorruptible. 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  people  to 
have  an  insatiable  thirst  for  exact 
knowledge;  they  showed  themselves 
true  precursors  of  the  modern  world  by 
their  researches  into  scientific  zoology 
which  were  carried  on  with  zeal  long 
before  Aristotle  took  the  subject  in 
hand. 

We  cannot  judge  of  these  early 
researches  because  they  are  nearly  all 
lost,  but  Aristotle’s  “History  of  Ani¬ 
mals,”  even  after  the  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing,  was  still  consulted  as  a  text-book, 
and  perhaps  nothing  that  he  wrote  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  win  for  him  the 
fame  of 
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.  .  ,  maestro  dl  color  che  sanno. 

The  story  goes  that  this  work  was 
written  by  desire  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  as  some  say  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  that  the  writer  was  giv¬ 
en  a  sum  which  sounds  fabulous  In  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  obtain  the  best 
available  Information.  What  interest 
most  the  modern  reader  are  the  “say¬ 
ings  by  the  way”  on  the  moral  quali¬ 
ties  or  the  intelligence  of  animals. 
“Man  and  the  mule,”  says  Aristotle, 
“are  always  tame” — a  classification  not 
very  complimentary  to  man.  The  ox 
is  gentle  (“T’amo,  o  pio  bove!”),  the 
wild  boar  is  violent,  crafty  the  serpent, 
noble  and  generous  the  lion.  Except 
In  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste,  man 
is  far  surpassed  by  the  other  animals 
—a  remark  that  was  endorsed  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  inferred  from 
the  limitation  of  man’s  senses  that  he 
would  have  made  bad  use  of  them  if 
they  had  been  more  acute.  Aristotle 
laid  down  the  axiom  that  man  alone 
can  reason,  though  other  animals  can 
remember  and  learn,  but  he  never  pur¬ 
sued  this  theory  as  far  as  it  was 
pushed  by  Descartes,  much  less  by 
Malebranche.  He  believed  that  the 
soul  of  Infants  differed  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  animals.  All  animals  pre¬ 
sent  traces  of  their  moral  disposition, 
though  these  distinctions  are  more 
marked  in  man.  Animals  understand 
signs  and  sounds,  and  can  be  taught. 
The  females  are  less  ready  to  help  the 
males  when  in  distress  than  the  males 
are  to  help  the  females.  Bears  carry 
off  their  cubs  with  them  if  they  are 
pursued.  The  dolphin  is  remarkable 
for  the  love  of  its  young  ones;  two  dol¬ 
phins  were  seen  supporting  a  small 
dead  dolphin  on  their  backs,  that  was 
about  to  sink,  as  if  in  pity  for  It,  to 
keep  it  from  being  devoured  by  wild 
creatures.  In  herds  of  horses,  if  a 
mare  dies,  other  mares  will  bring  up 
the  foal,  and  mares  without  foals  have 


been  known  to  entice  foals  to  follow 
them  and  to  show  much  affection  to 
them,  though  they  die  for  want  of  their 
natural  sustenance. 

Aristotle  says  that  music  attracts 
some  animals;  for  instance,  deer  can 
be  captured  by  singing  and  playing  on 
the  pipe.  Animals  sometimes  show 
forethought,  as  the  ichneumon,  which 
does  not  attack  the  asp  till  it  has  called 
others  to  help  it— which  reminds  one 
of  the  dog  whose  master  took  him  to 
Exeter  where  he  was  badly  treated  by 
the  yard  dog  of  the  inn;  on  this,  he 
escaped  and  went  to  London,  whence 
he  returned  with  a  powerful  dog-friend 
who  gave  the  yard  dog  a  lesson  which 
he  must  have  long  remembered.* 
Hedgehogs  are  said  by  Aristotle  and 
other  ancient  authors  to  change  the 
entrance  of  their  burrows  according  as 
the  wind  blows  from  north  or  south; 
a  man  in  Byzantium  got  no  small  fame 
as  a  weather  prophet  by  observing  this 
habit.  He  thinks  that  small  animals 
are  generally  cleverer  than  larger  ones. 
A  tame  woodpecker  placed  an  almond 
in  a  crevice  of  wood  so  as  to  be  able 
to  break  it,  which  it  succeeded  in  doing 
with  three  blows.  Aristotle  does  not 
mention  the  similar  ingenuity  of  the 
thrush  which  I  have  noticed  myself; 
it  brings  snails  to  a  good  fiat  stone  on 
which  it  breaks  the  shell  by  knocking 
it  up  and  down.  He  admired  the  skill 
of  the  swallow  in  making  her  nest.  Al¬ 
though  he  knew  of  the  migrations  of 
birds,  and  declared  that  cranes  go  in 
winter  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
“where  there  is  a  race  of  pigmies — no 
fable,  but  a  fact,”  he  was  not  free 
from  the  erroneous  idea  (which  is  to 
be  found  in  modern  folk  lore)  that 
some  birds  hybernate  in  caves  out  of 
which  they  emerge,  almost  featherless, 
in  the  spring.  Of  the  nightingale,  he 
says  that  it  sings  ceaselessly  for  fif- 

*  Vide  “Eccentricities  of  John  Edwin, 
Comedisn,”  London,  1791.  The  anecdote  Is 
vouched  for  as  a  fact. 
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teen  days  and  nights  when  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  thick  with  leaves. 

The  spider's  art  and  graceful  move¬ 
ments  receive  due  praise,  as  do  the 
cleanly  habits  of  bees,  which  are  said 
to  sting  people  who  use  unguents  be¬ 
cause  they  dislike  bad  smells.  “Bright 
and  shiny  bees”  Aristotle  asserts  to  be 
Idle,  “like  women.” 

Of  all  animals  his  favorites  are  the 
lion  and  the  elephant.  The  lion  is 
gentle  when  he  is  not  hungry  and  he  is 
not  Jealous  or  suspicious.  He  is  fond 
of  playing  with  animals  that  are 
brought  up  with  him,  and  he  gets  to 
have  a  real  affection  for  them.  If  a 
blow  aimed  at  a  lion  fails,  he  only 

Tb*  Ooatampomy  Bartow. 


shakes  and  frightens  his  attacker,  and 
then  leaves  him  without  hurting  him. 
He  never  shows  fear  or  turns  his  back 
on  a  foe.  But  old  lions  that  are  un¬ 
able  to  hunt  sometimes  enter  villages 
and  attack  mankind.  This  is  the  first 
observation  of  the  “man-eating”  lion 
or  tiger,  and  the  reason  given  for  his 
perverse  conduct  is  still  believed  to  be 
the  right  one. 

Aristotle  assigned  the  palm  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  the  elephant,  a  creature 
abounding  in  intellect,  tame,  gentle, 
teachable,  and  one  which  can  even 
learn  how  to  “worship  the  king” — 
which  is  what  many  of  us  saw  the  ele¬ 
phants  do  at  the  Delhi  Durbar. 

Evelyn  Martinengo  Cesaresco. 


HERBERT  SPENCER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Whatever  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  this  autobiography  either  as  a  piece 
of  literature  or  as  a  psychological 
document,  no  generous  critic  will  allow 
bimself  to  forget  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  high 
and  disinterested  aims  and  accom¬ 
plished  a  task  to  which  no  parallel  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  English 
thought.  We  have  had  great  thinkers 
in  the  past  whose  place  is  fixed  for 
ever  in  the  historic  evolution  of  Euro¬ 
pean  philosophy.  But  few,  if  any,  of 
them  were  systematic  philosophers  in 
the  sense  in  which  Herbert  Spencer 
was.  We  are  not  speaking  here  so 
much  of  the  content  of  his  philosophy 
«s  of  its  form  and  scope.  It  would 
be  easy  to  enumerate  the  particular 
contributions  which  other  great  Eng¬ 
lish  thinkers  like  Bacon,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  have  made 
to  the  evolution  of  human  thought,  but 
it  would  not  be  true  to  say  of  any 

•  “An  Autobiography.”  By  Herbert  Spen- 
■cer.  Two  vole.  (Wllliama  and  Norgate.  28s. 
net.) 


one  of  them  that  be  had  essayed  to 
produce  a  complete  system  of  philos¬ 
ophy  co-ordinated  and  articulated  in 
all  its  parts.  That  is  the  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Herbert  Spencer  among 
English  thinkers.  Of  the  merit  of  bis 
system  or  of  its  permanent  value  we 
are  not  here  concerned  to  speak.  It 
is  with  its  conception  and  its  execution 
that  his  autobiography  invites  us  to 
deal,  and  especially  with  its  relation 
to  his  personality  and  circumstances; 
and  in  whatever  we  may  have  to  say 
in  apparent  disparagement  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  value  of  his  thought  or  of  the 
psychological  characteristics  disclosed 
in  his  very  frank  narrative  of  his  life, 
there  must  always  be  presupposed  a 
profound  admiration  for  the  loftiness 
of  his  aims,  for  the  manful  and  self- 
denying  character  to  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  bore  generous  testimony,  for  the 
ethical  distinction  and  fervor  which  in¬ 
spired  all  his  purposes  and  animated 
all  his  endeavors. 

The  general  character  of  the  autobi¬ 
ography  may  be  gathered  from  the  ex- 
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tracts  which  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
publishers  we  were  able  to  give  in  our 
issue  of  March  31.  They  explain  much 
both  in  the  man  and  in  his  philosophy. 
Spencer  came  of  a  Nonconformist 
stock,  and  his  father  and  his  grand¬ 
father  were  schoolmasters.  According 
to  his  own  theory  of  heredity  these 
facts  go  far  to  explain  his  impatience  of 
authority  and  his  didactic  temper.  His 
education,  which  was  irregular  and  un¬ 
systematic,  but  stimulating  and  forti¬ 
fying  to  a  mind  of  large  power  and 
sturdy  independence,  was  eminently 
and  even  disastrously  one-sided.  It 
quickened  his  Intelligence  where  he 
was  naturally  strong— in  the  grasp  of 
reality  and  the  mastery  of  scientific 
fact  and  sequence;  but  it  left  him  al¬ 
most  entirely  devoid  of  the  historic 
sense  and  quite  unconscious  of  his  de¬ 
ficiency.  He  had  little  mastery  of 
languages,  ancient  or  modern,  and 
never  seems  to  have  understood  that 
his  limitations  in  this  direction  exclud¬ 
ed  him  from  large  ranges  of  human 
thought  and  experience  which  to  al¬ 
most  any  one  else  of  his  mental  cali¬ 
bre  would  have  seemed  indispensable 
to  his  Intellectual  equipment.  He  was 
never  a  student;  for  his  stock  of  cere¬ 
bral  energy,  tragically  conditioned  as 
it  was  by  indifferent  health,  by  a  ner¬ 
vous  constitution  always  over-sensitive 
and  early  overstrained,  and  by  unto¬ 
ward  personal  circumstances,  was 
never  more  than  suflaclent  for  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  his  own  speculations,  and 
was  only  made  sufficient  for  that  high 
purpose  by  heroic  and  sustained  re¬ 
solve  and  the  scorn  of  all  delights  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  completed  task.  Hence 
it  came  about  that  the  great  philoso¬ 
pher  of  evolution  never  understood,  or 
cared  to  understand,  the  evolution  of 
human  thought— What  was  Aristotle 
or  Hegel  to  him  or  he  to  Aristotle  or 
Hegel?— that  the  expounder  of  human 
institutions  in  terms  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  organism  and  its 


environment  never  cared  to  study  his¬ 
tory  in  the  light  of  that  conception, 
and  that  the  thinker  who  sought  to 
unify  all  knowledge  in  a  single  for¬ 
mula  left  whole  regions  of  knowledge 
entirely  unsurveyed,  and  was  not  al¬ 
ways  a  first  hand  authority  in  those 
which  he  claimed  to  have  explored. 
The  pity  of  It  Is,  too,  that  these  large 
and  palpable  limitations  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  equipment  never  shook  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  Judgment  concerning 
the  things  he  had  neglected.  His  de¬ 
nunciation  of  classical  studies  is  quite 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  He  pro¬ 
nounced  Homer  tedious,  and  Plato 
silly,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  either 
beyond  what  he  could  learn  from  the 
casual  study  of  translations.  “Still,” 
he  condescends  to  add  with  a  truly 
engaging  candor,  “quotations  from 
time  to  time  met  with  lead  me  to 
think  that  there  are  In  Plato  detached 
thoughts  from  which  I  might  benefit 
bad  I  the  patience  to  seek  them  out. 
The  like  is  probably  true  of  other  an¬ 
cient  v/ritings.”  It  certainly  is,  and 
of  some  modern  writings  too.  Again, 
he  could  see  in  Ruskin’s  work  on  Ven¬ 
ice  nothing  but  a  piece  of  sheer  bar¬ 
barism;  and  when  he  went  to  Venice 
himself  all  that  he  found  to  record  in 
his  diary  was  “very  picturesque— gen¬ 
eral  effect  fine — individual  things  not.” 
In  Egypt  he  could  see  nothing  but 
“the  land  of  decay  and  death— dead 
men,  dead  races,  dead  creeds.”  In 
Rome  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
left  him  not  only  cold  but  aggressively 
and  defiantly  critical.  The  Eternal 
City  and  its  history  made  no  appeal  to 
him  at  all. 

In  me  there  were  very  few  of  the 
historical  associations.  What  Roman 
history  I  had  read  in  my  boyhood  had 
left  but  faint  traces  in  my  memory. 
Even  had  it  left  clear  images  I  doubt 
whether  my  appreciation  of  the  things 
seen  would  have  been  much  enhanced. 
To  me  the  attractiveness  of  ancient 
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buildings  Is  almost  exclusively  that  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  general  impression  of 
age  which  they  yield,  and  from  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  decay.  When  I  go  to 
see  a  ruined  abbey  or  the  remains  of 
a  castle,  I  do  not  care  to  learn  when 
It  was  built,  who  lived  and  died  there, 
or  what  catastrophes  it  witnessed. 

Truly  the  dissidence  of  dissent  was 
in  his  bones.  He  could  not  bear  to 
think  with  the  majority,  and  a  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  opinion  provoked  his  an¬ 
tagonism  at  once.  It  gave  force  to 
his  dialectic  and  originality  to  his  spec¬ 
ulation.  Did  it  give  endurance  to  his 
thought? 

“There  are  various  media  which  dis¬ 
tort  the  things  seen  through  them,  and 
an  autobiography  is  a  medium  which 
produces  some  irremediable  distor¬ 
tions.”  This  is  said  by  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  in  a  moment  of  unwonted  self-criti¬ 
cism.  In  his  final  “Refiections”  he 
says,  “Sometimes  I  have  expressed  my 
belief  about  this  matter’’— the  judging 
of  character— “by  the  paradox  that  no¬ 
body  knows  himself  and  nobody  knows 
any  one  else.”  Certainly  Spencer  does 
not  seem  to  have  known  himself.  He 
never  understood  his  own  limitations 
or  attempted  to  understand  them.  He 
never  realized  his  colossal  and  invinci¬ 
ble,  and  yet  not  unamiable,  egotism. 
It  betrays  itself  on  nearly  every  page 
of  Its  autobiography,  and  yet  it  is  so 
absolutely  unconscious  that  it  very 
rarely  offends  and  very  often  amuses. 
Its  most  characteristic  manifestation 
Is  perhaps  in  his  account  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Gleorge  Eliot.  “There  were 
reports  that  I  was  in  love  with  her 
and  that  we  were  about  to  be  married. 
But  neither  of  these  reports  was  true.” 
There  was  plenty  of  ground  for  the 
reports,  no  doubt,  if  Spencer  and 
George  Eliot  bad  been  an  ordinary 
man  and  woman.  They  were  both 
people  of  rare  Intellectual  capacity; 
they  bad  many  common  Intellectual 
sympathies;  they  were  both  thoroughly 
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unconventional;  their  personal  rela¬ 
tions  were  close  and  intimate;  they 
sang  together,  went  to  concerts  to¬ 
gether,  walked  and  talked  together  in 
the  solitude  of  the  terrace  of  Somer¬ 
set  House  is  the  days  before  the  Em¬ 
bankment;  they  were  of  a  suitable  age, 
for  he  was  thirty-two  and  she  was 
only  a  few  months  older;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  that  she  had  as  yet  con¬ 
ceived  an  attachment  for  Lewes  or 
Lewes  for  her,  for  Spencer  explicitly 
speaks  of  her  at  this  time  as  “as  yet 
unaffected  by  the  incidents  of  her  later 
life”;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  mutual  attachment 
must,  as  he  admits,  have  seemed 
strong.  Yet  no  such  attachment  exist¬ 
ed,  on  his  side  at  any  rate.  Whether 
it  existed  on  her  side  or  not  he  does 
not  say.  It  would  be  fairer  to  him, 
perhaps,  to  conjecture  that  it  did  and 
that  he  discouraged  it;  for  not  other¬ 
wise  is  it  easy  to  excuse  the  passage 
which  appears  in  the  final  Reflections; 
— “Physical  beauty  is  a  sine  qua  non 
with  me;  as  was  once  unhappily 
proved,  where  the  intellectual  traits 
and  the  emotional  traits  were  of 
the  highest.”  Of  course  this  may  not 
refer  to  George  Eliot,  but  if  it  does  not 
there  is  no  other  person  mentioned  in 
the  autobiography  to  whom  it  does  or 
can  refer.  Now  the  word  “unhappily” 
is  quite  Inexcusable,-  even  in  an  egotist 
like  Herbert  Spencer,  unless  he  knew 
that  the  lady  in  question  was  in  love 
with  him.  It  is  not  very  gracious  if 
be  did  know  it.  If  he  did  not,  surely 
he  here  “out-pattemes”  Sir  Willoughby 
Patterne  himself. 

Nor  is  this  curious  and  not  very  cred¬ 
itable  passage  by  any  means  a  solitary 
example  of  the  autobiographer’s  ego¬ 
tism.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  all-per- 
vadlng,  impenetrable,  impregnable.  No 
doubt  all  autobiography  Is  and  must 
!)e  egotistical.  The  man  who  lacks 
that  quality  will  not  write  bis  autobi¬ 
ography,  though  he  may  write  bis  rem- 
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luisceoces  if  be  has  anything  memora- 
bie  to  record.  But  there  are  degrees  of 
egotism  even  in  autobiography.  Gibbon 
found  iess  than  150  pages  enough  for 
the  dispiay  of  his.  Spencer  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  less  than  a  thousand.  But 
Gibbon  was  not  his  own  editor.  Per¬ 
haps  if  some  discreet  Lord  Sheffield, 
some  youthful  and  nimble-witted 
Egeria  with  a  fine  taste  and  a  saving 
sense  of  humor  like  Marla  Holroyd, 
had  done  for  Spencer  what  was  done 
for  Gibbon  by  his  editors,  the  dispro¬ 
portion  of  bulk  might  have  been  less 
conspicuous.  For  in  truth  there  are 
far  too  many  pages  in  these  two  vol¬ 
umes  which  are  not  so  much  autobi¬ 
ography  in  any  worthy  sense  as  trivial 
fond  records  of  physical  weakness,  ner¬ 
vous  irritability,  cerebral  stagnation, 
insomnia,  impaired  digestion,  and  the 
whole  dreary  catalogue  of  the  woes  of 
the  valetudinarian.  It  is  bard  to  say, 
in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  but 
bis  owm,  how  far  these  functional  dis¬ 
abilities  were  real  and  irremediable, 
and  how  far  they  were  the  illusions  of 
a  solitary  and  self-centred  hypo¬ 
chondriac.  Certainly  he  never  looked 
in  the  least  like  a  confirmed  in¬ 
valid.  He  admits  as  much  him¬ 
self,  and  be  might  have  added, 
what  all  his  friends  knew,  that  it  was 
a  real  vexation  to  him  to  be  told  he 
was  looking  well.  But  largely  sub¬ 
jective  as  his  physical  troubles  may 
have  been,  they  were  very  real  troubles 
to  him,  and  he  was  fully  persuaded 
that  they  were  inevitable  and  Irreme¬ 
diable.  Yet,  to  his  infinite  credit  be 
it  said,  sorely  as  they  oppressed  him, 
he  never  allowed  them  to  turn  him 
away  from  his  self-appointed  task.  He 
knew  the  penalty  he  had  to  pay,  and 
he  paid  it  without  flinching,  though 
not,  as  we  now  know,  without  intense 
suffering— health  shattered,  hopes  dis¬ 
appointed,  sympathy  withheld,  appre¬ 
ciation  delayed,  resources  dissipated, 
poverty  endured,  marriage  precluded. 


solitude  imposed.  To  bear  all  this  and 
not  succumb  to  it  a  man  must  needs 
be  an  egotist  Indeed.  In  that  sense  at 
any  rate  Herbert  Spencer  was  happy 
in  bis  temperament.  To  it  we  owe 
the  Synthetic  Philosophy  and  all  that 
it  stands  for.  To  it  we  also  owe  many 
a  dull  and  painful  page  of  the  auto¬ 
biography.  We  must  balance  one 
against  the  other. 

Would  he  have  been  a  happier  man 
if  he  had  never  abandoned  his  original 
profession  of  an  engineer— for  which 
he  seems  to  have  had  many  natural 
and  acquired  aptitudes  well  mated 
w’ith  favorable  opportunities  of  fortune 
in  the  height  of  the  railway  mania— 
and  never  devoted  himself  to  letters 
and  philosophy?  Perhaps  he  would, 
if  happiness  consists  in  getting  the 
snout  well  into  the  pig-trough,  to  bor¬ 
row  Carlyle’s  language;  but  the  world 
would  have  lost  the  splendid  example 
of  his  high  and  disinterested  philo¬ 
sophic  ardor,  and  Spencer’s  own  char¬ 
acter  would  assuredly  have  lost  much 
of  its  now  imperishable  dignity  and 
distinction  by  the  pursuit  of  any  ideal 
lower  than  his  highest.  Yet  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  the  autobiography  and 
not  perceive  that  there  might  have 
been  alternatives.  He  was  perhaps 
not  very  well  fitted  for  family  life— 
he  was  too  angular,  too  self-confident, 
too  didactic,  too  Impatient  of  contradic¬ 
tion  and  dissent,  too  Intolerant  of  the 
stress  of  untoward  circumstance— and 
the  friend  may  have  been  right  who 
said  to  him,  “Had  you  married  there 
would  have  been  no  system  of  philos¬ 
ophy.”  Perhaps  not,  but  there  might 
have  been  something  better,  and  there 
would  assuredly  have  been  something 
well  worth  having  bad  the  marriage 
been  a  happy  one.  “If  I  had  married 
Edward  Irving,”  said  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
“there  would  have  been  no  tongues.” 
In  like  manner,  if  Spencer  had  mar¬ 
ried  George  Eliot,  there  might  have 
been  no  Synthetic  Philosophy;  but  that 
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hard,  impenitent,  Impatient  neglect  of 
history  might  have  been  subdued  by 
her  more  generous  spirit  into  a  larger 
philosophy  of  evolution,  less  systematic 
it  may  be,  less  defiantly  dogmatic  and 
uncompromising,  but  possibly  more  en¬ 
during.  Surely  when  he  wrote  that 
self-accusing  and  self-revealing  adverb 
“unhappily”  he  was  at  last  avowing  to 
himself  and  the  world  that  the  real 
tragedy  of  his  life  had  been  wrought 
when  he  allowed  a  lack  of  physical 
beauty  to  estrange  him  from  the  one 
woman  who  might  have  made  him 
happy. 

Anyhow,  his  life  as  he  ordered  it 
was  a  truncated  one.  The  environ¬ 
ment  was  very  imperfectly  adjusted 
to  the  organism.  He  was  not  bom 
for  solitude,  for  the  self-centred  and 
contented  isolation  monachi  alicujus  in 
cellula  lucubrantis,  as  Bacon  has  it,  or 
even  of  a  Spinoza  in  his  workshop.  He 
was  Impatient  of  monotony,  whether 
of  occupation,  of  social  environment, 
or  even  of  iocal  habitation;  but  he 
could  not  live  alone.  He  preferred  the 
casual  society  of  a  boarding-house  to 
none  at  all,  but  it  must  be  on  the  terms 
that  he  could  take  as  much  or  as  litt’e 
of  it  as  he  pleased.  Incapable  of 
steady  application,  he  was  nevertheless 
capable  of  the  most  amazing  persist¬ 
ence,  unswervingly  steadfast  in  aim, 
but  slow  and  intermittent  in  his  meth¬ 
ods.  It  would  seem  that  a  nature  so 
constituted,  so  independent  in  spirit,  and 
yet  so  dependent  in  bodily  infirmity 
and  social  craving  might  have  found 
salvation  in  a  happy  and  congenial 
marriage,  in  the  chastening  of  the  too 
self-centred  soul  by  the  willing  sacri¬ 
fices  and  sweet  altruistic  obligations 
which  such  a  marriage  entails.  Yet 
he  was  clear  himself  that  he  had  chos¬ 
en  the  better  course.  “One  who  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  grave  literature  must 
be  content  to  remain  celibate;  unless, 
indeed,  he  obtains  a  wife  having  ade¬ 
quate  means  for  both.  Even  then 


family  cares  and  troubles  are  likely  to 
prove  fatal  to  his  undertakings.” 
There  speaks  the  inveterate  and  in¬ 
vincible  egotist  seeking  in  vain  for  a 
plausible  and  worldly-wise  cloak.  For, 
after  all,  this  was  not  the  real  reason 
for  his  celibacy.  “It  seems  probable 
that  this  abnormal  tendency  to  criti¬ 
cize  has  been  a  chief  factor  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  my  celibate  life.  Readi¬ 
ness  to  see  inferiorities  rather  than  su¬ 
periorities  must  have  impeded  the  find¬ 
ing  of  one  who  attracted  me  in  ade¬ 
quate  degree.”  The  truth  is  out  at  last, 
then.  George  Eliot  was  not  good-look¬ 
ing  enough,  and  no  other  woman  he 
came  across  was  clever  enough.  It 
was  not  philosophy  that  was  the  suc¬ 
cessful  rival  of  a  possible  wife  in  this 
philosopher’s  affections;  it  was  his  own 
personality.  A  cynic  or  a  censor 
might  say  that  he  deserved  his  fate. 

And  what  of  the  outcome?  A  life  of 
torture,  nobly  endured,  indeed,  but  per¬ 
haps  largely  self-inflicted,  and  a 
philosophy  never  undisputed  by 
those  entitled  to  criticize  it,  and 
now  largely  undermined  by  the 
unceasing  progress  of  knowledge  and 
the  concurrent  march  of  speculative 
thought.  It  is  not  by  his  philosophy 
that  Herbert  Spencer  will  live,  nor  yet 
by  his  autobiography,  though  each 
serves  to  explain  the  other.  There  is 
no  finality  In  philosophy.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  progression  mostly  by  antago¬ 
nism  and  negation,  in  which  each  suc¬ 
cessive  thinker  denies  something  which 
his  predecessors  had  affirmed  and  af¬ 
firms  something  which  his  successors 
will  deny.  A  complete  explanation  of 
the  universe  and  of  the  mind  of  man 
implied  a  complete  knowledge  of  both; 
and  as  that  has  never  been  attained 
it  is  inevitable  that  each  successive 
age,  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  its 
predecessor,  should  reject  as  inade¬ 
quate  the  synthesis  which  satisfied  the 
latter.  So  it  is  with  Herbert  Spencer, 
although  perhaps  he  himself  would 
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have  been  the  last  to  admit  It  “His  thought.  This  Is  a  great  result  for 
metaphysics,”  as  we  said  on  the  occa-  any  man’s  teaching  to  have  achieved, 
Sion  of  his  funeral,  “have  been  found  and  those  who  achieve  It  must  always 
wanting;  his  explanation  of  the  exist-  be  reckoned  among  the  “great  seminal 
ence  of  the  Idea  of  duty  has  been  minds”  of  the  age,  as  Mill  said  of  Ben- 
deemed  Inadequate,  and  even 'some  of  tham  and  Coleridge  In  their  age.  There 
the  scientific  doctrines  on  which  his  Is  no  doubt  that  Spencer  attained  to 
generalizations  were  based  have  been  this  high  rank  In  the  hierarchy  of  mod- 
modified  or  superseded  In  accordance  ern  speculative  thought, 
with  later  Investigations.  .  .  .  But  We  must  remember  this  when  we 
when  all  this  has  been  admitted,  when  read  his  autobiography.  As  a  literary 
some  students  of  the  philosophies  of  production  it  will  not  rank  with  the 
the  past  already  anticipate  that  the  masterpieces  of  that  kind.  If  Huxley, 
fate  of  the  Spencerian  system  will,  by  as  is  alleged,  ranked  It  with  the  Con- 
the  inevitable  law  of  change  and  of  fessions  of  Rousseau,  the  explanation^ 
progress,  be  in  the  long  run  the  same  must  be  sought  In  the  fact  that  Hux- 
as  the  fate  of  Its  predecessors,  the  un-  ley  only  read  portions  of  It,  and  those- 
contested  fact  remains  that  Herbert  the  most  likely  to  Interest  and  attract 
Spencer  gave  to  his  generation  a  new  him.  Had  he  read  the  whole  of  It; 
and  fruitful  conception  of  the  uni-  he  must  have  sighed  for  the  sclssora 
verse.”  To  him  we  owe  more,  perhaps,  and  longed  to  use  them  unsparingly., 
than  to  any  other  single  man  that  we  It  Is  true  that  Cromwell  insisted  on; 
all  “think  in  evolution”  nowadays.  It  having  his  warts  painted,  but  it  was- 
is  be  who  has  added  to  the  categories  not  because  he  regarded  them  as  beau- 
of  modern  thought  the  fruitful  concep-  ties  or  did  not  know  them  to  be  blem- 
tion  of  the  correspondence  between  Ishes.  Spencer  paints  all  bis  warts 
the  organism  and  Its  environment,  with  infinite  patience  and  fidelity  of 
especially  as  applied  to  the  interpreta-  detail,  but  without  a  word  to  show 
tion  of  social  phenomena.  There  are  that  he  did  not  regard  them  as  beau- 
many  of  his  younger  contemporaries—  ties.  But  enough  of  fault  finding, 
men  who  were  eager  students  at  the  Criticism  Is  silenced  by  the  spectacle 
time  when  his  earlier  works  appeared  of  a  philosopher  foregoing  everything 
—who  owe  to  his  “Essays,”  to  his  “So-  that  makes  life  worth  living  for  the 
clal  Statics,”  and  to  his  “Principles  of  sake  of  his  philosophy.  It  Is  said  that 
Psychology”  some  of  the  most  perma-  no  philosophy  can  make  a  man  endure 
nent  and  fruitful  elements  of  their  In-  the  tooth-ache.  Spencer's  philosophy 
tellectual  equipment.  They  may  not  made  him  endure  heart-ache,  head- 
be  professed  adherents  of  the  Syn-  ache,  soul-ache,  body-ache,  and  all 
thetic  Philosophy  as  a  whole,  they  may  manner  of  aches  for  all  the  long  years 
never  even  have  studied  it,  but  they  of  his  vast  philosophic  pilgrimage.  If, 
are  Just  as  much  Spencerians  as  other  as  be  tells  the  story,  be  displays  him- 
men  are  Kantians  or  Aristotelians;  self  in  no  very  amiable  a  light.  It  Is 
that  is,  they  find  In  the  leading  Ideas  only  charitable  and  not  unphilosophical 
of  the  master  the  speculative  inspira-  to  remember  that  a  philosopher  after 
tion  which  determines  and  directs  the  all  is  only  a  man  and  not  an  angel, 
march  of  their  own  philosophic 
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FRENCH  BRIDES  AND  BRIDEGROOMS. 

“The  truth  is,  I  haye  no  time  to  get  down  to  babies  in  arms.  With  our- 


married,”  was  the  reply  of  a  bard- 
worked  French  officer  to  an  English 
friend  raliying  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  old-bachelorhood. 

The  retort  was  no  mere  pleasantry. 
In  England,  alike  from  the  humblest 
to  the  highest,  the  business  of  getting 
married  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
of  time,  deliberation,  and  expense.  In 
the  case  of  the  wealthy,  a  few  pen¬ 
cilled  Instructions  to  the  family  lawyer 
as  to  marriage  settlements  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  license  are  all  the  formularies  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary;  in  the  case  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  brief  church  service 
and  an  equally  brief  reception  of 
friends  and  relations  afterwards  entail 
comparatively  little  outlay,  mental  or 
material,  on  either  side. 

In  France  wedlock  is  no  mere  indi¬ 
vidual  but  a  family  matter,  a  kind  of 
Joint-stock  affair.  An  Englishman 
marries  a  wife.  A  Frenchman  takes 
not  only  his  bride  for  better,  for  worse, 
for  richer,  for  poorer,  but  her  entire 
kith  and  kin,  fortunately  a  far  less 
numerous  contingent  than  with  us.  A 
British  matron,  when  Informing  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  her  daughter's  mar¬ 
riage,  says:  “We  have  lost  our  daugh¬ 
ter.”  A  French  mother,  in  similar 
case,  frames  her  piece  of  news  thus: 
“We  have  gained  a  son.”  The  former 
writes  or  speaks  of  “our  daughter  and 
her  husband,”  or  “our  son  and  his 
wife,”  the  latter  in  either  case  of  “our 
children.” 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  clanship  in  France  is 
afforded  by  the  black-bordered  “faire 
part,”  or  announcement  of  decease. 
This  notification  is  made  not  only  in 
the  name  of  next  of  kin  on  both  sides, 
but  of  every  member  of  both  families 


selves  such  a  list  would  often  fill  a 
column  of  a  newspaper.  French  fam¬ 
ilies  are  small,  and  one  side  of  a  page 
of  letter-paper  more  than  suffices.  The 
Roman  pena  was  not  a  more  compact 
and  tightly  knit  body  of  society  than 
the  allied  group  in  France,  the  bond 
having,  like  most  things,  an  advan¬ 
tageous  and  a  reverse  side.  It  is  often 
taken  for  granted  here  that  youths  and 
maidens  are  paired  for  life  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Manche  as  unceremoniously 
as  for  a  waltz  or  quadrille.  Nothing 
can  be  a  greater  mistake,  and  here, 
as  in  most  intricacies  of  domestic  life 
among  our  neighbors,  we  must  take 
the  Code  Civil  into  account.  Paternal 
authority  is  far  from  being  a  dead 
letter  after  majority,  as  with  ourselves. 
In  France  it  is  impossible  for  minors 
to  contract  marriage  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count  in  maturer  years.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  either  son  or  daughter  to 
go  against  the  parental  wishes,  and, 
so  long  as  he  lives,  a  paterfamilias 
enjoys  the  right  of  veto,  no  longer,  of 
course,  binding. 

This  power  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  doting  fathers  and  mothers,  they 
are  hardly  likely  to  use  it  amiss.  In¬ 
stead  of  marrying  their  children 
against  their  will,  they  contrive  to 
prevent  them  from  marrying  against 
their  ovm;  so,  at  least,  I  should  put  it 
Match-making  in  France  is  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  process  of  elimination.  Unde¬ 
sirable  social  elements  are  shut  out. 
The  young  girl  emerging  from  her  al¬ 
most  cloistered  seclusion,  the  stripling 
having  passed  his  haccalauriat  and  his 
military  service,  will  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  desirable  partners,  and 
of  desirable  partners  only.  And 
as  at  such  susceptible  age  falling  in 
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love,  or  what  takes  the  place  of  It,  is  lent  In  the  French  tongue,  because  the 


excessively  easy,  betrothals  ofttlmes 
appear  quite  voluntary,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  brought  about,  as  in  England,  by 
the  young  people  themselves. 

Nothing  like  the  free-and-easy  inter¬ 
course  of  boys  and  girls,  young  men 
and  maidens,  enjoyed  by  Anglo-Saxons, 
is  permissible  in  France,  in  this  re¬ 
spect  the  jnost  eclectic,  least  demo¬ 
cratic  country  existing. 

But  dances  In  the  winter,  croquet 
and  garden-parties,  both  of  English  in¬ 
troduction,  in  summer,  afford  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  acquaintance.  The  sea¬ 
side  or  inland  resort,  too,  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  maternal  match-making.  Two 
mothers  w’ho  have  taken  their  first 
communion  in  company,  often  a  life¬ 
long  tie  with  Frenchwomen,  will  ar¬ 
range  to  spend  the  summer  holidays 
by  the  seaside  In  order  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  may  be  thrown  to¬ 
gether.  And  when  they  return  home 
the  usual  printed  notice  will  be  sent 
out  on  both  sides:  Monsieur  and  Ma¬ 
dame  A - have  the  honor  to  Inform 

Monsieur  and  Madame  B -  of  the 

betrothal  of  their  daughter  Berthe 

with  Monsieur  Marcel  C - ,  and  so 

on. 

In  cases  where  prior  acquaintance 
has  afforded  no  guarantee  of  a  young 
man’s  character  and  habits,  advances 
on  his  part  will  not  be  accepted  till 
Inquiry,  or  rather  the  most  scrupulous 
investigation,  has  proved  satisfactory. 

The  wisest  and  fondest  parental  fore¬ 
sight  cannot  prevent  after-discord  aris¬ 
ing  from  unsuitability  of  temperament 
and  character,  but  by  these  precautions 
misunderstandings  arising  from  pecu¬ 
niary  disillusions  and  disappointments 
can  entirely  be  avoided.  Here  every 
particular  is  minutely  gone  into  before 
the  trousseau  and  wedding  day  are  so 
much  as  mooted. 

The  word  "courtship”  has  no  equlva- 

*  In  the  excellent  little  “Bibllotheqne  Na- 
lonale,”  pnbllahed  at  twenty-five  centimes 


thing  itself  does  not  exist.  Stolen 
tfete-A-tCtes,  even  furtive  kisses,  may, 
of  course,  be  Indulged  in,  but  only  un¬ 
der  a  modified  cbaperonage,  the  half¬ 
shut  eyes  of  parents  or  guardians.  No 
young  French  lady  would  be  permit¬ 
ted,  for  instance,  to  undertake  a  cy¬ 
cling  expedition  with  her  future  hus¬ 
band.  Still  less  could  she  take  train 
with  him  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
relations  in  the  country,  were  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  half  an  hour’s  duration  only. 
Love-making  begins  with  the  honey¬ 
moon. 

The  financial  inquisition  just  alluded 
to  is  necessitated  by  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract.  For  centuries,  alike  in  the  hum¬ 
blest  as  well  as  the  highest  ranks, 
matrimonial  settlements  have  kept 
family  possessions  together  in  France 
—and  enriched  village  notaries! 

No  sooner  was  serfdom  abolished 
than  the  peasants  followed  bourgeois 
example,  dowering  their  daughters 
and  securing  the  interest  of  their  sons 
by  law.  In  provincial  archives  exist 
many  of  these  documents,  the  rustic 
bride’s  portion  consisting  of  furniture, 
clothes,  money,  and  sometimes  cattle 
or  a  bit  of  land.  The  archives  of  the 
Aube  contain  the  marriage  contract  of 
a  skilled  day-laborer  (manouvrier)  and 
a  widow  whose  property  was  double 
that  of  his  own.  The  deed  secured 
him  joint  enjoyment  and  ownership. 
I  cannot  here  of  course  enter  into  the 
intricacies  of  the  French  marriage 
laws.  There  is  the  rigime  dotal,  which 
safeguards  the  dowry  of  the  wife; 
there  is  the  regime  de  la  communauU,^ 
which  makes  wedlock  strictly  a  part¬ 
nership  as  far  as  income  and  earnings 
are  concerned.  And  there  are  minute 
regulations  as  to  the  provision  for 
children  and  widows.  The  latter  are 
always  sacrificed  to  the  former. 

TWenty-five  years  ago  an  officer  was 

the  volume,  la  a  manual  of  "  Droit  uauel,”  or 
common  law,particnlarlzing  these  conditions. 
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not  only  obliged  to  secure  a  small 
dowry  with  his  wife,  about  a  thousand 
pounds  rigidly  tied  down  to  her  and 
her  children;  he  was  also  under 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  War  with  two  authoritative 
attestations  of  the  bride’s  respectabil¬ 
ity  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  social 
standing.  These  vexatious  formalities 
DO  longer  exist,  but  the  moderate  pay 
of  French  officers,  and  the  Draconian 
edicts  against  the  incurrence  of  debt 
in  the  French  army,  quite  prevent  mili¬ 
tary  men  from  taking  portionless 
brides.  And,  indeed,  outside  Bohemia, 
slum-land,  or  the  world  of  the  didasai, 
portionless  brides  in  France  are  quite 
an  anomaly.  No  matter  what  her 
rank  or  condition,  a  girl  brings  her 
husband  something,  in  modest  hard¬ 
working  circles  often  a  little  dowry 
of  her  own  earning.  The  notary  is  as 
Indispensable  an  agent  of  matrimony 
as  the  mayor  or  even  the  priest.  Pre¬ 
liminaries  of  this  kind  comfortably 
settled,  a  bridegroom  is  in  duty  bound 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  bis  new 
family,  as  the  French  character  is  emi¬ 
nently  affectionate  and  sociable, 
frequently  regarded  as  the  pleas¬ 
antest  task  possible.  Especially 
will  a  sisterless,  brotherless  bach¬ 
elor  find  it  delightful  to  be  able 
to  boast  of  newly  acquired  re¬ 
lations— ma  belle-aceur,  ma  couaine,  and 
so  on.  But  a  round  of  formal  visits 
necessitates  leisure,  hence  one  reason 
for  my  friend’s  plaint,  ‘T  have  no  time 
to  get  married.” 

Trousseau  and  marriage  ceremony 
quickly  follow  betrothals.  Am  engage¬ 
ment  protracted  throughout  months 
and  years,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  unknown  over  the  water.  When 
a  young  man  is  in  a  position  to  marry 
he  seeks  a  wife,  not  before.  The  for¬ 
tune-hunters  so  scathingly  dealt  with 
in  the^  brothers  Marguerltte’s  novel, 
‘“Femmes  Nouvelles,”  I  leave  out  of 
the  question.  What  I  am  here  at¬ 


tempting  to  describe  is  the  normal, 
the  average,  the  standard,  not  excep¬ 
tional  phases  of  French  society.  No 
self-respecting  parents  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  suitors  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  popular  novel  just 
named. 

A  word  or  two  about  trousseaux  be¬ 
fore  entering  upon  the  long-drawn-out 
marriage  ceremonial. 

Nothing  more  astonishes,  perhaps  1 
should  say  shocks,  French  notions  than 
the  English  habit  of  making  a  cheque 
do  duty  for  a  bridal  gift.  Our  neigh¬ 
bors  cannot  bring  themselves  to  con¬ 
done  what  in  their  eyes  appears  little 
short  of  Indelicacy.  Wedding  presents 
in  France  have  g^erally  some  specific 
or  Intrinsic  value  apart  from  cost;  they 
should  suggest  the  donor,  rather  the 
offerer,  for  note  the  fine  shade  of 
meaning,  the  verbal  nicety.  A  French 
friend  never  givea,  always  offera  you  a 
present.  Again,  bridal  gifts  should 
hit  the  taste,  meet  some  want,  or  may¬ 
be  whim,  of  the  recipient,  no  amount 
of  time  or  thought  being  grudged  upon 
the  selection.  These  preliminaries  be¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  wed¬ 
ding-day,  or  rather  wedding-days 
quickly  follow  marriage  contracts  and 
the  preparation  of  trousseaux.  I  use 
the  plural  noun,  for  in  the  land  pre¬ 
eminently  of  method,  precision,  and 
formulary,  a  single  day  does  not  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  most  Important  ceremonial 
in  human  life.  A  Frenchman  may  not 
be  twice  wedded,  but  most  often  he  is 
privileged  with  two  wedding-days:  the 
civil,  that  is  to  say,  the  only  legal  mar¬ 
riage,  preceding  by  twenty-four  hours 
what  is  aptly  called  the  nuptial  bene¬ 
diction  in  church.  Fashionable  folks 
are  beginning  to  simplify  wedding  fes¬ 
tivities  after  English  example,  but  the 
two  days’  programme  still  finds  gen¬ 
eral  favor,  dejeuner,  dinner,  and  cere¬ 
monies  keeping  bridegroom  and  best- 
man  or  gargon  d’honneur  in  their  dress- 
coats  from  morning  till  night. 
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If  French  girls  were  not  trained  to 
habits  of  self-possession  from  child¬ 
hood  upwards,  the  double  ordeal  would 
be  trying  Indeed.  A  mayor,  especially 
if  be  happens  to  know  the  bride,  will 
anticipate  by  a  friendly  little  speech 
the  solemn  harangue  of  the  priest  to 
follow.  Thus,  when  some  years  ago 
an  Orleanist  princess  married  into  the 
Danish  royal  family,  the  mayor  of  the 
arrondlssement  wished  her  well,  add¬ 
ing  a  few  touching  words  about  such 
leave-takings  of  kinsfolk  and  country. 

Church  ceremonials  are  expensive  af¬ 
fairs  in  France,  weddings,  like  funer¬ 
als,  being  charged  for  according  to 
style.  Those  of  the  first  and  second 
class  entitle  the  procession  to  entry  by 
the  front  door  of  cathedral  or  church, 
to  more  or  less  music  of  the  full  or¬ 
chestra,  and  to  carpets  laid  down  from 
porch  to  altar.  Wedding  parties  In 
the  third  division  go  in  by  a  side  en¬ 
trance,  and  without  music  or  carpet 
traverse  the  aisle,  the  charges  even  so 
diminished  being  considerable. 

I  must  say  that  were  I  a  French 
bride-elect  I  should  bargain  for  a  wed¬ 
ding  of  the  first  class  at  any  sacrifice. 
To  have  the  portal  of  a  cathedral 
thrown  wide  at  the  thrice-repeated 
knock  of  the  beadle’s  staff,  to  bear  the 
wedding  march  from  “Lohengrin” 
pealed  from  the  great  organ,  to  reach 
the  altar  preceded  by  that  gorgeous 
figure  in  cocked  bat,  red  sash,  plush 
tights,  pink  silk  stockings,  and  silver- 
buckled  shoes,  all  the  congregation  a- 
tltter  with  admiration— surely  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  such  a  moment  were  un¬ 
rivalled!  The  strictest  etiquette  regu¬ 
lates  every  part  of  the  proceedings. 
Accommodated  with  velvet  armchairs, 
the  bride’s  parents  and  relations  are 
placed,  according  to  degrees  of  con¬ 
sanguinity,  immediately  behind  her 
prie-dieu;  the  bridegroom’s  family,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  similar  punctiliousness, 
having  seats  on  the  other  side  of  the 
nave.  I  well  remember,  at  the  first- 


class  wedding  of  an  acquaintance  in 
Nantes  Cathedral,  how  a  little  girl  be¬ 
longing  to  the  bride’s  party  bad  some¬ 
how  got  seated  between  relations  of  the 
bridegroom.  Before  the  ceremony  be¬ 
gan  the  child  was  put  in  her  proper 
place.  Such  a  breach  of  etiquette 
could  not  on  any  account  be  permitted. 

Churches  in  France  are  not  decor¬ 
ated  with  palms  and  fiowers  as  with 
ourselves.  Any  additional  expense 
would  Indeed  be  the  last  straw  break¬ 
ing  the  camel’s  back,  rendering  wed¬ 
dings  a  veritable  corvie.  But  the  high 
altar  blazes  with  tapers,  and  fioral 
gifts,  natural  and  in  paper  or  wax, 
adorn  the  chapels  of  the  Virgin  or  pa¬ 
tron  saint 

One  feature  of  the  long-drawn-out 
ceremonial  before  alluded  to  is  the 
charge  made  respectively  to  bride  and 
bridegroom,  a  tremendous  ordeal,  one 
would  think.  Fortunately  French  girls 
are  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  theme 
of  priestly  admonition,  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes,  a  young  bride  will  listen 
downcast  and  demure,  but  not  in  the 
least  discomposed  or  in  need  of  smell¬ 
ing-salts.  Long  training  has  fortified 
her  against  sentimentality  or  unbecom¬ 
ing  show  of  emotion. 

“You,  mademoiselle,”  I  once  heard  a 
village  cur6  address  a  parishioner,  a 
young  woman  belonging  to  the  middle 
ranks,  “you  have  before  you  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  mother  fulfilling  in  every 
respect  the  duties  now  before  yourself, 
wifely,  maternal,  and  a  Christian,” 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  the  bride  listen¬ 
ing  calmly  to  personalities,  admoni¬ 
tions,  and  forecasts  that  seemed  in  the 
highest  degree  disconcerting. 

The  wedding-rings,  obligatory  on 
both  sides,  received  on  a  gold  salver, 
blessed  and  adjusted,  the  plate  is  again 
proffered,  this  time  for  alms.  Bank¬ 
notes  or  gold  or  silver  pieces  are  given, 
naturally  the  two  former  when  mar¬ 
riages  fall  under  the  category  of  first 
and  second  class. 
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But  by  far  the  most  distinctiye  and 
pictorial  function  of  a  French  wedding 
is  la  qutte,  or  collection  for  the  poor. 
Next  in  interest  to  the  bride  herself  is 
the  demoiselle  d'honneur,  or  bridesmaid, 
upon  whom  falls  this  conspicuous  and 
graceful  duty.  A  bride,  dlstractlngly 
pretty  although  she  may  be,  has  no 
part  to  play.  All  that  Is  required  of 
her  is  automatic  collectedness  and 
dignity.  But  the  demoiselle  d’honneur 
is  under  the  necessity  of  acting  a  r6le, 
and,  as  a  rule,  most  beautifully  is  it 
acted.  The  ceremony  come  to  an  end, 
then,  the  organist  plays  a  prelude,  and 
two  figures  detach  themselves  from  the 
wedding  party,  both  selected  for  per¬ 
sonal  charm,  sprightliness,  and  savoir- 
faire— 1  am  compelled  to  use  a  word 
for  which  we  have  no  equivalent— both, 
also,  perfectly  dressed.  The  garQon 
d’honneur,  or  best-man,  wears  dress 
coat,  white  tie,  waistcoat  and  gloves, 
his  companion  the  newest,  most  ele¬ 
gant  toilette  de  viUe  or  carriage  cos¬ 
tume.  She  gives  her  left  hand  to  her 
cavalier,  in  her  right  holding  a 
velvet  bag;  then  the  pair  step  airily 
forth,  the  most  engaging  smile,  the 
most  finished  bow  soliciting  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  donations.  It  is  the  pret¬ 
tiest  sight  imaginable;  and  no  wonder 
that  the  velvet  bag  rapidly  fills,  as, 
having  made  their  way  down  the  nave, 
lady  and  cavalier  make  the  round  of 
the  church.  And  the  name  of  the 
charming  quiteuse  invariably  figures  in 
the  society  column  of  the  “Figaro”  or 
local  paper,  a  testimony  to  spirit, 
grace,  and  beauty. 

A  wedding  gift  in  the  form  of  a 
cheque  shocks  French  susceptibilities. 
But  at  bridal  receptions  Elnglish  taste 
is  equally  offended  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  entire  trousseau.  In  one  of 
her  essentially  Parisian  novels  that 
delightful  writer,  Madame  Bentzon, 
describes  this  feature,  or  rather 
animadverts  upon  such  a  display. 
The  author  of  “Tchevelek,”  how¬ 


ever,  lias  consorted  so  much  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world  that,  al¬ 
though  Parisian  to  the  tips  of 
her  fingers,  she  sees  certain  things 
through  English  and  Transatlantic 
spectacles.  The  spreading  before  every¬ 
body’s  eyes  of  slips  and  stockings, -no 
matter  how  elaborate,  evoked  delicate 
irony  from  her  pen. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  to  use 
a  homely  simile,  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  yet  out  of  the  wood.  A  ball  often 
follows  breakfast  or  reception,  the 
newly-married  pair  stealing  away  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  night,  like  hunt¬ 
ed  hares  compelled  to  covert  fiight. 
This  remark  especially  holds  good 
with  the  middle  and  humbler  ranks 
and  with  provincial  life.  Society,  fol¬ 
lowing  English  initiative  in  everything, 
as  I  have  said,  has  inaugurated  Eng¬ 
lish  simplifications. 

In  one  respect  all  unions  resemble 
each  other,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
differ  from  our  own.  Family  life  in 
France  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  a 
piece  of  closely  implicated  machinery, 
a  well-welded-together  agglomeration 
of  social  and  material  interests.  Mar¬ 
riage  is  not  wholly  a  dual  affair.  Willy- 
nilly,  brides  and  bridegrooms  enter  a 
clan,  become  members  of  a  patriarchal 
tribe.  Hence  the  parental  inquisition 
on  both  sides,  that  minute  investigation 
of  character,  circumstances,  and  fam¬ 
ily  history  so  foreign  to  Insular  no¬ 
tions.  Hence  the  wide-spread,  I  am 
tempted  to  say  Incalculable,  effects  of 
worldly  ruin,  loss  of  reputation,  or 
other  misfortune.  A  blow  falls  crush- 
Ingly  not  only  upon  the  immediate 
victim  or  culprit,  but  upon  every  one 
of  their  blood  or  bearing  their  name. 

A  French  writer  who  knew  England 
well  once  remarked  that  “Cfisar  Blrot- 
teau”  could  not  have  been  written  of 
English  commercial  life.  In  that  coun¬ 
try  a  bankrupt  ruins  himself,  not  his 
entire  family. 

And  some  years  ago,  when  walking 
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with  an  old  friend  in  Dijon,  he  said  to 
me: 

“Did  you  observe  that  nice-looking 
girl  I  saluted  just  now?  Poor  thing! 
she  can  never  marry,  her  uncle  having 
failed  dishonorably  in  business.’* 

Tbe  Cornblll  Magaiine. 


An  untarnished  record,  a  roof-tree  at 
which  none  can  point  a  finger;  last, 
but  far  from  least,  an  accession  rather 
than  a  diminution  of  well-being— such 
is  tbe  ideal  of  a  French  Goelebs  in 
search  of  a  wife. 

M,  Betham-Edwards. 


THE  SPIRIT  THAT  WINS  BATTLES. 


We  suppose  that  if  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  any  one  had  prophesied  that 
the  present  year  would  see  the  fleet 
of  a  great  European  Power  blown  into 
impotence  by  a  Navy  belonging  to  an 
Eastern  people;  and  had  suggested  also 
that  Eastern  sailors  would  be  found 
picking  up  their  drowning  enemies 
with  their  own  torpedo-boats;  or  had 
averred  that  there  was  nothing  unlike¬ 
ly  in  the  idea  of  the  population  of  an 
Eastern  town  publicly  mourning  the 
death  of  its  enemy’s  Admiral,  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at  as  a  lunatic.  It 
would  have  been  thought  incredible 
that  the  nature  and  custom  which 
seemed  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
Eastern  mind  could  change  so  swiftly, 
—even  that  it  could  change  at  all;  and 
possibly  there  are  still  some  men  with 
a  long  experience  of  what  the  East 
has  stood  for  in  the  past  who  main¬ 
tain  that  it  has  not  changed.  Believ¬ 
ing  that  “miracles  do  not  happen,”  they 
would  regard  so  fundamental  a  re¬ 
versal  of  what  had  become  accepted 
as  a  natural  law  as  a  miracle.  There 
may  be  many  who  still  hold  that  belief 
to-day;  certainly  there  were  a  very 
large  number  three  years  ago,  even 
when  Japan  was  setting  more  than  one 
Western  nation  an  example  of  bow 
troops  should  behave  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  In  following  up  a  beaten 
enemy.  Mr.  Mitford,  for  instance,  an 
extremely  well  qualified  Judge  of  East¬ 
ern  affairs,  wrote  a  letter  to  tbe  Times 


when  the  Allies  were  marching  on  Pe¬ 
kin  pointing  out  that,  though  Japan 
had  no  doubt  put  on  a  fine  coating  of 
civilization- if  by  that  word  we  mean 
European  weapons,  uniforms,  military 
discipline,  and  political  institutions— it 
was  not  flve-and-twenty  years  since  she 
was  massacring  foreigners  as  fiercely 
as  the  Chinese;  and  that  her  conduct 
of  the  war  with  China  was  that  of  a 
sheer  barbarian  wielding  the  arms  of 
civilization  with  intelligence.  That  is 
less  a  criticism  than  a  plain  statement 
of  fact;  but  considered  as  a  criticism 
of  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  would  it  not  be  modified,  perhaps, 
in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  dur 
ing  the  opening  weeks  of  Japan’s  war 
with  Russia? 

At  all  events,  the  accounts  sent  to  us 
by  the  newspaper  correspondents  who 
have  been  impatiently  waiting  at  To- 
kio,  or  watching  the  fieet  operations 
from  steamers,  must  have  been  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  Interest  even  to  men  who 
may  still  be  asking:  “Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin?”  They  recognized, 
of  course,  that  the  Japanese  are  an 
extraordinarily  sharp  and  intelligent 
people, 'and  also  love  their  country  with 
an  intensity  which  has  not  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  tbe  history  of  Western  na¬ 
tions.  But  were  they  prepared  for  all 
this  accumulated  evidence  of  what  tha 
Japanese  have  done  and  suffered  in  or¬ 
der  to  further  the  operations  of  a  war 
on  which  they  did  not  engage  suddenly 
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or  with  lightness  of  heart,  but  after 
years  of  consideration?  Some  of  the 
stories  of  the  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made,  and  the  outlook  on  the  war 
which  is  held,  by  private  Japanese  citi¬ 
zens  are  really  amazing.  They  need 
not  be  disbelieved,  for  they  are  related 
by  men  on  the  spot  who  have  no  temp¬ 
tations  to  do  anything  but  tell  the 
truth,  nor  for  that  matter  any  desire  to 
deceive,  if  the  temptation  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist.  Some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  stories  of  public-spirited' 
self-sacrifice  have  been  related  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Knight,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Post.  He  writes  that  the 
heavy  war-taxes  which  press  hard  on 
all  and  cause  much  suffering  among 
the  poorer  people  do  not  arouse  a  mur¬ 
mur,  though  “in  some  European  coun¬ 
tries  they  would  bring  about  a  revolu¬ 
tion.”  If  volunteers  are  sought  for  a 
forlorn  hope,  such  as  the  blocking  of 
the  entrance  to  Port  Ar^’hur,  “practi¬ 
cally  everybody  volunteers,”  and  many 
of  them,  following  the  old  custom  of 
the  fighting  caste,  send  in  their  appli¬ 
cations  written  in  their  own  blood  to 
go  to  what  must  appear  to  be  certain 
death.  Many  men,  with  a  queer  lack 
of  reason  which  seems  to  belong  to 
this  sort  of  patriotism,  have  committed 
suicide  in  their  intense  disappointment 
at  not  being  able,  owing  to  physical  in¬ 
firmities  or  other  causes,  to  fight  for 
their  country.  There  were  some  Jap¬ 
anese  ofiicers  who  had  been  working 
for  years  on  the  Siberian  railway  dis¬ 
guised  as  Chinamen.  They  were  shot 
or  hanged  by  the  Russians  as  spies, 
and  quite  justifiably;  but,  we  are  told, 
“their  relatives  envy  their  fate.”  Two 
of  the  most  astonishing  of  these  ex¬ 
tremely  stirring  stories  are,  however, 
those  of  a  Japanese  wife,  and  of  a 
inan  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death  for  murder.  The  former  was  a 
Japanese  woman  who  had  marled  a 
Russian,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  at¬ 
tached.  When  she  found  that  he  was 
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a  Russian  spy,  she  unhesitatingly  be¬ 
trayed  him;  to  her,  it  was  better  to  be¬ 
tray  a  deeply  loved  husband  than  her 
country.  Cold-blooded  love  of  an  ideal, 
—what  is  the  mainspring  that  makes 
such  actions  as  that  possible  to  a  wom¬ 
an?  For  she,  after  all,  lived  after  she 
had  given  her  husband  up;  or,  at  least, 
we  are  left  to  infer  that  she  did.  A 
Western  wife  might  have  betrayed  her 
husband,  though  she  probably  would 
not;  but  she  would  not  have  lived 
after  it.  There  must  be  cold  blood 
somewhere  in  all  this:  perhaps  the 
strangest,  or  rather  the  most  emphatic, 
of  all  the  stories  told  being  that  of  the 
murderer  condemned  to  die  the  next 
day,  and  possessed  of  about  four  shil¬ 
lings  left  to  him  out  of  a  sum  of  money 
sent  to  him  by  his  friends.  His  gaoler 
suggested  that  he  had  better  spend  it 
on  one  iast  splendid  meal  before 
death.  But  he  refused;  he  had  heard 
that  his  country  was  at  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  he  asked  if  he  might  send  his 
money  to  the  war  fund.  “He  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  this,  and  on  the  morrow 
walked  smiling  to  the  scaffold.”  By 
other  Governments  such  an  offering 
would  not  have  been,  or  could  not  be, 
accepted;  or  if  It  were  accepted,  some 
expression  of  public  opinion  would 
have  got  the  man  reprieved.  But  this 
man  knew  he  would  not  be  reprieved. 

All  this  is  interesting,  no  doubt,  it 
may  be  argued;  but  but  can  it  not  very 
easily  be  accounted  for  on  other  suppo¬ 
sitions  besides  that  of  extraordinary 
patriotic  feeling?  As  we  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  the  notion  of  acquiring 
merit  by  devotion  to  an  ideal  is  one 
that  is  an  essential  part  of  certain 
Eastern  faiths;  and  you  get,  surely, 
some  kind  of  insight  into  the  causes 
which  produce  this  deep  feeling  of  pa¬ 
triotism  In  the  messages  exchanged 
between  Admiral  Togo  and  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Minister  of  Marine.  “The  fact  that 
not  one  man  was  Injured  in  these  suc¬ 
cessive  attacks  must  be  attributed,” 
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Admiral  Togo’s  despatch  runs,  “to  bis 
Majesty’s  glorious  virtue.’’  “While 
attributable  to  the  Emperor’s  illustri¬ 
ous  virtue,’’  the  Japanese  Minister  re¬ 
plies,  the  success  of  the  eighth  attack 
on  Port  Arthur  is  due  in  part  to  “the 
loyal  and  gallant  actions  of  officers  and 
men.”  It  is  true  that  messages  of 
this  kind,  which  amuse  only  those  who 
do  not  realize  that  they  belong  to  the 
Japanese  life,  and  are  no  more  to  be 
iaughed  at  by  us  than  our  own  trains 
of  religious  thought  are  to  be  derided 
by  the  Japanese,  does  reveal  some  part 
of  the  working  of  the  mainspring 
which  has  hitherto  led  to  Japanese  vic¬ 
tories.  But  that  is  not  all.  A  religion 
that  should  dictate  self-sacrifice  in  a 
patriotic  cause— which  is  the  religion 
of  some  of  the  Dervishes— is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  religion  which  dictates  a  spirit 
of  chivalry  to  a  wounded  enemy.  Yet 
that  kind  of  chivalry  has  ruled  the 
actions  of  the  Japanese  in  the  hours  of 
their  greatest  victories.  When  Admi¬ 
ral  Makharoff  went  down  in  the  “Pet- 
ropavlovsk”- a  million  pounds’  worth 
of  steel  and  seven  hundred  men  sunk 
in  sea-water  in  a  couple  of  minutes  by 
a  Japanese  mine— the  Japanese  could 
only  be  'glad  that  their  Admiral’s 
strategem  had  succeeded.  But  they 
paid  every  tribute  that  could  be  paid 
to  the  memory  of  the  Russian  Admiral, 
—a  man  whose  religion  held  nothing 
for  them,  and  a  man  who  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  represented  in  the  fiesh 
to  them  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
Ideals  which  they  went  to  war  to  make 
Impossible.  They  organized,  so  one  of 
the  newspaper  correspondents  reports, 
a  great  procession  in  honor  of  the  dead. 
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They  carried  a  thousand  white  lan¬ 
terns  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  the  lantern-bearers  were 
preceded  by  banners  inscribed:  “We 
sorrow  unquencbably  for  the  brave 
Russian  Admiral  Makharoff.”  How 
many  nations  have  ever,  in  the  past, 
paid  a  spontaneous  tribute  of  that  kind 
to  the  memory  of  an  enemy? 

Taken  altogether,  this  is  surely  the 
spirit  that  wins  battles.  It  Is  not  a 
spirit  which  is  in  Itself  capable  of  win¬ 
ning  a  war,  for  the  winning  of  a  war 
depends  upon  the  material  resources 
beyond  the  resources  of  courage,  chiv¬ 
alry,  and  self-sacrifice.  Cromwell’s 
men  must  have  been  beaten  by  three 
times  their  numbers  armed  with  mod¬ 
ern  weapons.  If  such  a  confilct  could 
be  conceived.  But  the  spirit  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  men,  who  were  never  beaten  In 
their  great  battles,  is  the  only  spirit 
which  has  even  inspired  men  to 
victories,- victories  hardly  calculated 
upon,  perhaps,  but  gained  in  a  fiash 
because  men  who  fight  in  a  certain 
spirit,  pitted  against  anything  like 
equal  numbers,  must  undoubtedly  win. 
Unreason  ever  will  beat  reason,  if  rea¬ 
son  implies  doubt  and  unreason  stands 
for  huge  instincts,  which  bear  men  on 
to  almost  impossible  things.  A  nation 
like  Japan,  whose  soldiers  and  sailors, 
obeying  great  instincts,  volunteer  in 
thousands  for  forlorn  hopes,  may  or 
may  not  be  successful  In  a  war  carried 
on  for  years  against  immense  resources 
and  deep  determination.  But  it  pos¬ 
sesses  at  least  one  source  of  terror  for 
its  opponents,— that,  unless  crushed  at 
once  by  enormous  numbers,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  to  win  battles. 
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On  a  review  of  the  works  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  Greek  poets  Aristotle  concluded 
that  dramatists  were  able  sooner  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  excellence  In  diction  and  charac¬ 
terization  than  In  the  construction  of 
the  fable;  and  English  literature,  mod¬ 
em  as  well  as  ancient,  is,  by  its  main 
defect  in  narrative  art,  a  lamentable 
proof  of  his  assertion.  From  Spenser 
to  Browning  and  George  Eliot,  the 
weak  point  with  us  has  been  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  plot.  Dramatic  design,  like 
sculpture,  is  an  art  not  easily  to  be  nat¬ 
uralized  In  this  country.  Ben  Jonson 
was  one  of  the  first  English  writers  to 
compose  plays  with  all  the  Incidents 
regularly  Interwoven  and  all  the  parts 
interdependent;  and  for  this  reason  he 
was  considered  by  some  critics,  from 
the  Jacobean  age  to  the  Restoration  pe¬ 
riod,  to  be  a  better  dramatist  than 
Shakespeare.  Being,  however,  vastly 
inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries 
In  the  creation  and  development  of 
character  and  the  genius  for  dramatic 
poetry,  he  failed  to  excite  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  for  form  and  so  establish  it  as  a 
tradition  binding  upon  later  writers. 
Happily,  the  sense  of  literary  form  was, 
to  some  extent,  popularized  In  England 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  art  of  painting  was  also  founded  in 
this  country;  and,  on  the  rise  of  the 
novel,  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  art 
of  construction  being  acquired  by  the 
English  mind,  with  the  splendid  exam¬ 
ples  set  before  it,  first,  by  the  author  of 
“Clarissa  Harlowe,”  and  then  by  the 
author  of  “The  Bride  of  Lammermulr.” 

Vainly,  however.  The  loss  of  the 
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sense  of  literary  form  was  part  of  the 
price  we  had  to  pay  for  the  magnificent 
results  of  the  romantic  movement. 
Coleridge  Hazlitt,  and  other  critics  of 
the  romantic  school,  English  and  Ger¬ 
man,  must  be  said  to  have  been  col¬ 
laborators  in  Innumerable  badly  (K>n- 
structed  works  of  the  last  century,  in 
that  they  either  exalted  the  superstition 
of  Shakespeare’s  consummate  skill  as 
a  playwright  Into  a  sort  of  literary  re¬ 
ligion,  or  brought  the  Inferior  plays  of 
other  Elizabethan  dramatists  into  fash¬ 
ion  by  dwelling  on  detached  passages  of 
exceptionally  poetic  quality  and  lightly 
passing  over  structural  defects  which 
should  have  been  treated  as  intolerable. 
Owing  in  no  small  measure  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  these  critics,  our  drama,  in  an 
age  when  great  poets  were  attempting 
to  write  for  the  stage,  became,  in  Bed- 
does’  phrase,  “a  haunted  ruin,’’  and 
soon  decayed  utterly;  while  many  vol¬ 
umes  of  fiction,  remarkable  and,  at 
times,  excellent  in  characterization, 
feeling,  and  philosophy,  remained  sec¬ 
ond-rate  productions  in  regard  to  pro¬ 
portion,  compactness,  correlation  of 
parts,  and  general  design. 

Thackeray,  in  the  first  portion  of 
“Vanity  Fair,’’  and  in  some  later  works, 
effected  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
art  of  novel-writing  in  England,  in  con¬ 
struction  as  well  as  in  style;  but  to  have 
definitely  raised  the  standard  of  work¬ 
manship  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the 
fine  achievements  of  the  author  of  “The 
Return  of  the  Native.”  We  think  it 
is  well  to  insdst  upon  this,  primarily,  in 
attempting  even  a  brief  estimate  of  Mr. 
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Hardy’s  work  as  a  noT<elist.  For  al¬ 
though  the  best  writers  of  the  younger 
generation  have  followed  him  in  study¬ 
ing  conciseness,  arrangement,  dramatic 
point,  and,  in  a  few  Instances,  purity 
and  expressiveness  of  style,  yet,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  average  English  work 
remains,  not  only  pitifully  inferior  to  the 
French,  but  inferior  also  in  construc¬ 
tive  art  and  vividness  to  the  average 
American  novel  of  the  present  day. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Hardy  complained  some 
sixteen  years  ago,  in  a  valuable  essay 
on  the  reading  of  fiction,  probably  few 
general  readers  consider  that  to  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  in  story,  no  less  than  to  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  in  painting  or  sculpture,  there 
appertains  a  beauty  of  shape  capable 
of  giving  to  the  trained  mind  an  equal 
pleasure. 

Yet,  no  doubt,  many  persons,  who 
did  not  care  whether  or  not  the  English 
novel  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  hands  had  become 
a  well-knitdramainstead  of  the  string  of 
episodes  which  once  it  was,  appreciated 
other  splendid  qualities  in  his  rustic 
stories.  First  of  all,  he  revealed  to  them 
the  true  romance  of  country  life.  He 
painted  for  them  the  woods,  downs, 
meads,  and  heaths,  where  the  Wessex 
laborer  toiled,  in  a  new  and  most  im¬ 
pressive  light  In  that  happy  com¬ 
promise  between  an  essay  in  criticism 
and  an  anthology,  “Landscape  in  Po¬ 
etry,’’  the  late  Professor  Palgrave  re¬ 
marked  in  the  literary  treatment  of 
natural  scenery  a  general  development. 
There  was  first  a  simple  pleasure  in  de¬ 
scribing  single  familiar  objects;  scenes 
were  next  lightly  drawn  as  a  back¬ 
ground  in  the  representation  of  human 
actions  and  manners.  Then,  as  men 
gathered  into  cities  for  the  business 
of  life,  and  repaired  to  the  country  for 
pleasure  and  refreshment,  a  form  of 
literature  arose  In  which  the  loveliness 
and  the  benignity  of  the  green  earth 
were  extolled.  This  idea  of  nature  as 
a  fair,  beneficent  power  obtained  In 
Wordsworth’s  poetry  its  grandest  and 


most  complete  expression;*  and,  in  an 
era  of  extraordinary  industrial  expan¬ 
sion,  it  has  become  one  of  the  common¬ 
places  of  European  letters. 

It  implies,  however,  a  conception  of 
the  conditions  of  rustic  existence  which 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  experiences  of 
the  peasant  himself.  Not  by  residing 
in  a  thatched  cottage,  amid  verdant 
fields  circled  by  soft  blue  hills,  does  he 
become  a  poetic  figure.  The  poetry  of 
his  mode  of  life  consists  In  his  having 
to  work  for  his  living  In  a  dependence 
on  the  moods  of  sky,  air,  and  earth, 
almost  as  absolute  as  is  the  dependence 
on  the  moods  of  sky,  air,  and  water, 
of  mariners  in  a  lone  sailing  vessel  on 
the  high  seas.  Dawn  and  darkness, 
rain,  wind,  mist,  and  snow,  the  frost 
in  winter,  the  summer  drought— these, 
for  him,  are  personal  obstructors  or  as¬ 
sistants;  and  every  hour  of  the  day  he 
must  study  and  prepare  for  them.  He 
does  not  always  see  in  a  sunset  the 
beauty  which  Turner  and  Shelley  have 
taught  us  to  appreciate;  he  usually 
glances  at  it  for  another  purpose,  which 
Mr.  Hardy  illustrates  in  the  scene  in 
“The  Woodlanders,’’  where  the  peasant 
girl  Marty  South  is  planting  fir  trees. 

She  looked  towards  the  western  sky, 
which  was  now  aglow  like  some  vast 
foundry  wherein  new  worlds  were  be¬ 
ing  cast.  Across  it  the  bare  boughs  of 
a  tree  stretched  horizontally,  revealing 
every  twig  against  the  evening  fire,  and 
showing  in  dark  profile  every  beck  and 
movement  of  three  pheasants  that 
were  settling  themselves  down  on  it  in 
a  row  to  roost. 

“It  will  be  fine  to-morrow,”  said  Mar¬ 
ty,  observing  them  with  the  vermilion 
light  of  the  sun  in  the  pupils  of  her  eyes, 
"for  they  are  a-croupled  down  nearly 
at  the  end  of  the  bough.  If  it  were 
going  to  be  stormy  they’d  squeeze  close 
to  the  trunk.” 

This  is  excellent  writing,  inspired  by 
knowledge  and  instinct  with  poetry; 
but  a  still  finer  and  more  rtanplete 
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revelation  of  the  countryman’s  point  of 
view  is  found  in  “Far  from  the  Mad¬ 
ding  Crowd,”  where  the  shepherd,  tend¬ 
ing  his  lambing  ewes  on  a  winter’s 
night  upon  the  downs,  pauses  to  glance 
At  the  sky. 

To  persons  standing  alone  on  a  hill 
during  a  clear  midnight  such  as  this, 
the  roll  of  the  world  eastward  is  almost 
a  palpable  movement.  The  sensation 
may  be  caused  by  the  panoramic  glide 
of  the  stars  past  earthly  objects,  which 
is  perceptible  in  a  few  minutes  of  stiU- 
ness,  or  by  the  better  outlook  upon  space 
that  a  hill  affords,  or  by  the  wind,  or 
by  the  solitude;  but  whatever  be  its 
origin,  the  impression  of  riding  along 
is  vivid  and  abiding.  .  .  .  The  Dog-star 
and  Aldebaran,  pointing  to  the  restless 
Pleiades,  were  half-way  up  the  South¬ 
ern  sky,  and  between  them  bung  Orion, 
which  gorgeous  constellation  never 
burnt  more  vividly  than  now,  as  it 
swung  Itself  forth  above  the  rim  of  the 
landscape.  Castor  and  Pollux,  with 
their  quiet  shine,  were  almost  on  the 
meridian;  the  barren  and  gloomy 
Square  of  Pegasus  was  creeping  round 
to  the  north-west;  far  away  through 
the  plantation,  Vega  sparkled  like  a 
lamp  suspended  amid  the  leafless  trees, 
and  Cassiopeia’s  chair  stood  daintily 
I>oised  on  the  uppermost  boughs. 

“One  o’clock,”  said  Gabriel. 

Being  a  man  not  without  a  frequent 
consciousness  that  there  was  some 
charm  in  this  life  be  led,  be  stood  still 
after  looking  at  the  sky  as  a  useful  in- 
etrument,  and  regarded  It  in  an  appre¬ 
ciative  spirit,  as  a  work  of  art  superla¬ 
tively  beautiful. 

This  shepherd  is  a  type  of  the  coun¬ 
tryman  described  by  Mr.  Hardy  with 
the  greatest  sympathy.  Mr.  Hardy’s 
conception  of  the  English  peasant  is 
somewhat  partial,  but  most  striking; 
and  we  fancy  that  such  characters  as 
Gabriel  are  depicted  with  the  greatest 
sympathy  because  they  clearly  reflect  a 
main  idiosyncracy  of  their  author  in 
noUe  conjunction  with  a  higher  quality 


of  soul.  They  are  supposed  to  unite  the 
enervating  fatalism  that  distinguishes 
Mr.  Hardy  with  a  power  of  silent, 
grand  endurance  in  adversity  that  a 
Roman  stoic  would  have  admired.  For 
Instance,  the  scene  in  “Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,”  from  which  we  have 
Just  cited  a  passage,  closes  with  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  disaster.  The  flock  of  ewes, 
representing  Gabriel’s  savings  after 
years  of  toil  and  thrift,  and  his  pros¬ 
pect  of  acquiring  a  position  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  comfort,  are  worried  by  a 
young  dog  into  a  chalk-pit,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  he  discovers  them 
stretched  all  dying  or  dead.  Misfor¬ 
tunes  accumulate,  as  they  often  do  in 
Mr.  Hardy’s  novels.  Gabriel  flnds 
himself  rejected  by  the  woman  be 
loves,  poverty-stricken,  and  unable  to 
obtain  any  sort  of  employment.  Then, 
with  that  healthy  disinclination  to 
grieve  over  past  sorrows,  which 
amounts  almost  to  temperamental 
cheerfulness  in  the  generality  of  the 
English  laboring  classes,  the  shepherd 
goes  in  search  of  work. 

He  had  sunk  from  his  modest  eleva¬ 
tion  as  pastoral  king  into  the  very 
slime-pits  of  Slddim;  but  there  was  left 
to  him  .  .  .  that  Indifference  to  fate 
which,  though  it  often  makes  a  villain 
of  a  man.  Is  the  basis  of  bis  sublimity 
when  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  heroes  are  all  drawn  on 
the  same  model.  Gabriel  Oak  in  “Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,”  John  Love- 
day  in  “The  Trumpet-Major,”  Giles 
Wlnterbome  In  “The  Woodlanders,” 
are  men  of  a  similar  nature.  “Michael 
Henchard”  in  “The  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge,”  though  lacking  their  inexpres¬ 
sible  tenderness  and  purity  of  heart,  is 
related  to  them  In  imssive  fortitude; 
and  Clym  Yeobright  In  “The  Return 
of  the  Native,”  Joins  their  family.  A 
student  and  a  sojourner  in  cities,  he 
has,  at  flrst,  a  facility  of  expression,  a 
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radiant  activity,  and  a  resilience  of 
mind,  which  exclude  hlui  from  the  com> 
pany  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  heroes;  but  when 
he  turns  again  for  peace  of  soul  to  the 
rugged  heath  where  be  was  bom,  he 
at  last  becomes  as  subdued  in  spirit  as 
the  strong  rustic  men  who  have  been 
taught  to  go  softly  all  their  days,  and  to 
whom  the  sad  art  of  renunciation  is 
almost  an  instinct.  Here,  at  least,  Mr. 
Hardy’s  poetic  exaggeration  of  nature’s 
utter  sternness,  as  opposed  to  Words¬ 
worth’s  equally  poetic  exaggeration  of 
her  benignity,  leads  to  the  conception 
of  a  fine  type  of  character.  The  dis¬ 
ciplinary  influence  of  country  life  sup¬ 
plies  Indeed,  one  of  those  grandly  con¬ 
structive  ideas  which  give  to  the  Wes¬ 
sex  novels  their  singular  unity  and 
consistency.  It  underlies  the  whole 
of  the  characterization.  While  Mr. 
Hardy’s  heroes  are  countrymen  in 
whom  the  dumb  ipassiveness  of*  the 
peasantry  under  affliction  rises  into  a 
moral  grandeur  of  resignation,  his  men 
of  the  meaner  sort  are  either  townsmen 
or  persons  of  urban  culture.  Manson, 
Sergeant  Troy,  Wlldeve,  Fltzplers, 
D’TJrbervllle,  and  some  characters  In 
the  shorter  tales,  have  many  traits  in 
common;  and,  through  not  having  been 
chastened  by  a  life  of  labor  under  nat¬ 
ural  conditions,  they  strangely  resemble 
those  women  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  novels 
who,  belonging  to  the  yeoman  or  better 
class,  leads  a  sheltered,  pleasant  exis¬ 
tence.  Men  and  women,  their  charac¬ 
teristics  can  be  given  almost  in  the 
same  words.  They  have  somewhat  of 
the  moral  poverty  of  children  in  that 
their  reason  and  their  propensities  have 
no  reciprocating  Influence;  so  they  live 
on  present  emotions,  and  regard  neither 
the  past  with  understanding  nor  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  circumspection.  Though 
possessing  as  little  real  energy  of 
slstance  to  fate  as  Mr.  Hardy’s  peas¬ 
ants,  they  have  a  buoyancy  of  spirit 
arising  from  the  unrestrained  sensibil¬ 
ity  which  is  the  moving  force  of  their 


lives;  and,  stimulated  by  whatever 
pleasing  object  chance  places  in  their 
way,  they  are  full  of  dangerous  activ¬ 
ity.  The  effect  is  that  the  men  are 
reflned  sensualists  and  the  women 
light-hearted  coquettes,  who,  in  a 
search  for  personal  admiration  or  flne 
shades  of  feeling,  often  become  the 
victims  of  an  overwhelming  passion. 
Irresponsible,  fascinating  creatures, 
these  “children  of  a  larger  growth’’  are 
sometimes  transflgured  into  incarna¬ 
tions  of  the  tragic  power  of  love,  blind, 
disastrous,  and  ineluctable  in  Its  work¬ 
ing.  As  wayward  as  fate  itself,  they 
invade,  for  some  light  whim,  the  settled 
lives  of  men  whose  calmness  is  but  the 
equilibrium  of  great  powers,  and  leave 
them  terribly  disordered.  'They  are 
singularly  apt  to  make  the  flrst  ad¬ 
vances;  yet  with  all  their  eagerness 
for  admiration  they  remain  indifferent 
to  the  deep  inarticulate  devotion  which 
they  are  at  pains  to  excite.  The  tumult 
and  not  the  depth  of  soul  they  approve, 
and  thus  they  are  won  lightly  by  the 
voluble  inconstant  men  whose  failings 
they  more  Innocently  and  weakly  re¬ 
flect. 

If  Mr.  Hardy  is  often  ungenerous, 
sometimes  cruel,  and  occasionally  un¬ 
pleasant  in  his  characterization  of 
women,  yet  there  are  to  be  found  in  his 
works  heroines  nobly  conceived.  Mar¬ 
ty  South  in  “The  Woodlanders,’’  Ellza- 
beth-Jane  in  “The  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge,’’  and  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervllles, 
are  tenderly  drawn.  They  are  girls 
who  have  had  to  work  in  the  woods 
and  flelds,  instead  of  living  comfortably 
Indoors.  Sharing  the  hard  conditions 
and  rough  experiences  of  such  men  as 
Wlnterbome  and  Gabriel  Oak,  they, 
too,  have  learnt  to  suffer  greatly  in  si¬ 
lence,  and  to  regard  happiness,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  author’s  sad  phil¬ 
osophy,  as  “but  the  occasional  episode 
in  a  general  drama  of  pain.’’  'They  ac¬ 
cept  misfortunes  with  the  same  fatal¬ 
ism,  with  the  same  passivity,  rising 
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often  in  moments  of  trial  to  similar 
stoic  greatness.  Of  these  women, 
Marty  South  is  the  most  typical;  for 
Elizabeth-Jane,  that  “dnmb,  deep-feel¬ 
ing,  great-eyed  creature,”  is  rescued 
from  her  lot  by  adoption  and  marriage, 
while  Tess,  with  her  beauty  and  her 
strange  career,  appears  a  queen  of  trag¬ 
edy  rather  than  a  peasant  girl.  In  out¬ 
ward  seeming  Marty  South,  dressed  in 
her  working-clothes,  illiterate,  poor,  and 
unlovely,  is  merely  a  pitiable  figure; 
yet  Mr.  Hardy  makes  her  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  touching  characters 
In  the  Wessex  novels.  Personally,  we 
are  moved  more  by  her  story  than  by 
that  of  Tess;  it  is  related  more  simply 
and  naturally,  from  the  time  when  first 
we  meet  her,  toiling  wearily  at  a  man’s 
work  all  the  day  and  most  of  the  night, 
and  selling,  for  her  sick  father’s  sake, 
the  long  beautiful  hair  that  redeemed 
ber  from  plainness,  until  at  last  we 
leave  her,  standing  above  the  grave  of 
the  man  whom  she  loved,  but  who  bad 
given  her  no  word  of  love  in  return. 
How  finely,  for  instance,  are  her  feel¬ 
ings  revealed  as  she  talks  to  him,  when 
they  are  planting  fir  trees,  and  he,  ab¬ 
sent  in  mind,  is  anxiously  devising  bow 
to  win  another  woman.  Marty  holds 
up  the  little  trees  while  be  spreads  the 
roots  towards  the  south-west  in  order, 
as  he  explains,  to  give  them  a  strong 
holdfast  against  the  great  gales  from 
that  quarter. 

“How  they  sigh  directly  we  put  ’em 
upright,  though  while  they  are  lying 
down  they  don’t  sigh  at  all,”  said 
Marty. 

“Do  they?”  said  Giles.  “I’ve  never 
noticed  it.” 

She  erected  one  of  the  young  pines 
Into  its  hole,  and  held  up  her  finger. 
The  soft  musical  breathing  instantly 
set  In,  which  was  not  to  cease  night  or 
day  till  the  grown  tree  should  be  felled 
—probably  long  after  the  two  pla  iters 
had  been  felled  themselves. 

*Tt  seems  to  me,”  the  girl  continued, 


“as  If  they  sigh  because  they  are  very 
sorry  to  begin  life  in  earnest— Just  as 
we  be.” 

“Just  as  we  be?”  He  looked  critical¬ 
ly  at  her.  “You  ought  not  to  feel  like 
that,  Marty.” 

The  thought  is,  indeed,  a  sad  one;  but 
Mr.  Hardy  is  a  true  enough  observer 
to  depict  many  a  charming  group  of 
rustics  with  that  ;oic  de  vivre  which, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
is  still  to  be  found  in  this  country.  In¬ 
terpreting  everything  in  the  terms  of 
his  own  profound  melancholy,  he  tries 
to  explain  that  the  more  humble  classes 
are  alone  sufiiciently  Ignorant  of  the 
real  conditions  of  life  to  be  persistently 
cheerful;  but,  though  bis  philosophy  is 
false,  he  is  loyal  to  facts.  The  truth 
is  that  “Merry  England”  is  a  land  that 
still  exists,  though  hidden  for  some  cen¬ 
turies  in  obscurity.  The  English  are 
a  spirited  people,  sentimental  and  yet 
humorous  at  heart;  the  aristocratic 
morgue  of  the  uppermost  social  strata, 
the  puritanic  rigor  which  still  keeps 
many  of  the  middle  and  lower-middle 
classes  somewhat  sour  of  mind,  are 
alike  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  race. 
It  is  naturally  of  a  light-hearted  and 
rather  Improvident  nature,  living  for 
the  day,  and  trusting  to  its  strength 
to  provide  for  the  morrow  when  the 
morrow  comes.  The  fatalism  which 
Mr.  Hardy  exaggerates  as  a  trait  of  our 
rural  population  is  simply  an  inveterate 
cheerfulness  of  soul,  which  causes  them 
to  accept  a  misfortune  as  a  thing  that 
was  to  be,  in  order  to  avoid  constant 
anxiety  for  the  future  and  vain  regret 
for  the  past.  Doubtless,  this  disposi¬ 
tion  to  escape  from  worry  makes  at 
times  more  for  serenity  of  mind 
than  for  strength  of  character;  and  Mr. 
Hardy,  besides  ascribing  it,  as  we  have 
remarked,  to  some  of  bis  worst  per¬ 
sonages,  notices  it  as  a  weakness  in 
Joan  Durbeyfield.  Yet,  after  all,  such 
a  disposition  is  not  wholiy  bad. 

There  was  a  time,  we  fancy,  when  the 
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Wessex  peasantry  Infected  Mr.  Hardy 
blmself  with  somewhat  of  its  gaiety. 
Among  his  types  of  character  there  is 
one  occurring  so  frequently  as  to  be 
remarkable.  Sometimes  it  is  a  rustic 
lad,  Clym  Yeobrlght  or  Edward  Spring- 
rore,  sometimes  it  is  a  rustic  maid, 
Fancy  Day  or  Grace  Melbury,  who  re¬ 
turns  home  with  urban  manners  and 
habits  of  thought;  but  in  all  cases  these 
acquirements  yield  at  last  to  an  instinc¬ 
tive  delight  in  country  life,  and 
the  reversion  brings  with  it  hap¬ 
piness.  Happiness  Mr.  Hardy  must 
in  some  measure  have  attained 
when,  leaving  London,  he  redis¬ 
covered  Wessex,  and  found  to  his  hand 
materials  of  such  value  as  no  writer 
since  Scott  had  possessed.  Here  was 
a  land  untouched  by  modern  unrest, 
the  land  of  an  ancient,  youthful-hearted 
people,  where  the  passions  were  frank 
and  simple,  where  the  outlook  on  all 
things  was  natural  and  wholesome,  and 
life  ran  still  calmly  in  the  channels  of 
instinct  and  custom. 

That  charming  pastoral,  “Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree,”  the  earliest  of  the 
Wessox!  novels,  must  have  been  com¬ 
posed  by  a  man  who  was  moved  to  Joy 
in  escaping  from  the  smoke  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  city,  and  in  discerning  the 
true  field  for  displaying  the  great 
powers  within  him.  What  knowledge 
does  a  town-bred  child  in  playtime  ac¬ 
quire  like  the  knowledge  of  wild  life 
which  a  rustic  lad  obtains  almost  un¬ 
wittingly?  On  what  fund  of  pictu¬ 
resque  tradition  can  a  citizen  draw  like 
the  tales  of  courtships  at  maypole 
dances,  of  midsummer-eve  rites,  and 
other  immemorial  usages,  of  sorcerers 
and  witches,  smugglers,  press-gangs, 
and  preparations  along  the  English 
shore  against  Napoleon’s  armies,  which 
one  Dorsetshire  man  tells  us  he  heard, 
some  fifty  years  since,  from  a  gentle 
old  dame  born  ere  England  went  to  war 
with  her  American  colonies?  And  if 


few  writers  of  the  present  day  have 
gathered  such  material  for  their  works, 
none  other  has  cultivated  so  carefully 
gifts  naturally  so  fine.  A  relish  for 
old  rustic  ways  and  forms  of  speech  of 
genuine  Saxon  idiom,  a  turn  for  story¬ 
telling,  a  rare  perception  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  landscape  as  well  as  of  a  per¬ 
son,  a  quick  sense  of  humor,  and  that 
intensity  of  imagination  and  feeling 
that  stamps  the  real  poet,  these  were 
the  foundations  of  a  genius  which  has 
been  developed  by  study.  One  of  the 
most  dramatic  of  novelists — except  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  is  melodra¬ 
matic— Mr.  Hardy  has  endued  with  life 
and  color  all  that  a  student  of  antiqui¬ 
ties,  history,  architecture,  and  folk-lore 
could  discover  relating  to  his  native 
county;  and  with  wonderful  accuracy, 
lightness,  and  charm  he  has  revealed 
the  poetry  with  which  the  ways  of  the 
woodman  and  the  farmer,  the  neatherd, 
the  shepherd,  and  other  rural  figures, 
are  still  surrounded. 

Surprising,  Indeed,  is  Mr.  Hardy’s 
achievement  as  a  whole.  In  an  age, 
when,  to  very  refined  people,  England 
appeared  to  be  a  vast  manufactory, 
with  a  population  that  had  lost  the  po¬ 
etry  of  tradition  without  acquiring  the 
feelings  of  true  culture,  when  Spain 
and  Italy  were  cherished  as  the  sole 
countries  of  Europe  untouched  by  the 
general  vulgarity  of  material  progress, 
he  found  in  the  daily  occupations  of  the 
peasantry  of  a  neglected .  agricultural 
province  the  matter  for  a  series  of 
idylls  and  tragedies  which,  for  their 
qualities  of  romantic  emotion  and  po¬ 
etic  charm,  can  almost  be  compared 
with  the  Waverley  Novels.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  Scott  Mr.  Hardy  can  never 
dream  of  attaining,  by  reason  of  the 
unwholesomeness  of  his  view  of  life; 
but  on  no  English  novelist  of  modem 
times,  except  perhaps  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  were  the  gifts  necessary  for 
greatness  more  abundantly  bestowed. 
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Mr.  Hardy’s  dramatic  skill  is  especial¬ 
ly  displayed  in  “The  Return  of  the  Na¬ 
tive,’’  which,  in  construction,  is  his  best 
work.  The  informing  idea  of  this 
novel  consists  of  a  subtle  study  of  the 
influence  which  a  vast  stretch  of  rug¬ 
ged  heath  exercises  over  the  minds  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  feelings,  now  of 
passionate  attachment,  now  of  blank 
weariness,  which  it  provokes  in  the 
principal  characters  in  the  story  give 
rise  to  the  conjuncture  of  events  in¬ 
volving  the  catastrophe.  The  tale 
opens,  therefore,  with  an  Impressive 
picture  of  Egdon  Heath.  So  impres¬ 
sive  is  it  that  many  a  reader  will  for¬ 
get  sooner  the  conduct  of  the  action 
Itself  than  the  scene  of  the  action— a 
swarthy  wilderness  extending  between 

“the  distant  rims  of  the  world,”  like  the 
“original  of  those  wild  regions  of  ob¬ 
scurity  which  are  vaguely  felt  to  be 
compassing  us  about  in  midnight 
dreams  of  flight  and  disaster.” 

Interest  in  the  bleak  expanse  cen¬ 
tres  at  last  on  its  crowning  point,  a  bill 
surmounted  by  a  tumulus,  whereon,  in 
the  twilight,  is  seen  the  figure  of  a 
stately  woman  standing  black  and  soli¬ 
tary  against  the  pale  wintry  horizon 
like  the  very  genius  of  Egdon  Heath. 
Thus  strikingly  is  the  heroine  of  the 
tragedy  presented.  She  hastens  away, 
leaving  the  scene  clear  for  a  company 
of  rustics  who  ascend  and  prepare  a 
November  bonfire.  While  it  burns,  and 
flames  answer  it  from  the  heights  en¬ 
circling  the  heath,  the  chorus  of  peas¬ 
ants,  with  slow  roundabout  ways  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  a  homely  Ignorance  as  de¬ 
lightful  as  the  racy  shrewdness  and 
humor  which  it  serves  to  enhance,  dis¬ 
cuss  things  generally  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors  in  particular,  and  so,  like  the  two 
servants  in  the  opening  scene  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  play,  introduce  the  chief  characters 
and  explain  the  action. 

The  heroine,  Eustacia  Vye,  is  a  som¬ 
bre,  passionate  woman,  distantly  re¬ 


lated,  perhaps,  to  Flaubert’s  Emma  Bo¬ 
vary,  but  with  a  nature  of  a  larger  and 
more  imperious  cast.  She  is  a  personi¬ 
fication  of  romantic  revolt,  not  of  ro¬ 
mantic  sentimentality.  The  native  of 
a  gay,  busy  seaside  town,  she  lan¬ 
guishes  In  the  solitude  and  monotony 
of  the  great  heath,  where  circumstances 
compel  her  to  abide;  and  to  interrupt 
the  tediousness  of  life  she  lightly  fasci¬ 
nates  the  innkeeper,  Wlldeve,  in  the 
absence  of  a  man  of  a  finer  nature  on 
whom  she  might  exercise  her  power. 
For  she  bolds  “that  love  is  a  doleful 
joy;  yet  she  desires  it  as  one  in  a 
desert  would  be  thankful  for  brackish 
water.” 

The  hero,  Clym  Yeobrlght,  is  a  man 
after  Mr.  Hardy’s  own  heart.  Born 
and  bred  on  Egdon  Heath,  he  leaves 
his  home  to  see  the  cities  of  the  world 
and  win  a  compejency  if  not  a  fortune; 
but  soon,  discontented  with  town  life, 
he  returns  with  an  Intellectual  relish 
and  afiSrmed  affection  for  bis  native 
wilds  such  as  Thoreau  scarcely  fell  for 
■Walden.  In  his  views  he  anticipates 
in  some  measure  the  resurgence  of 
Rousseauism,  now  associated  with 
Tolstoy’s  name.  The  retrogression  to 
the  austerity  and  wholesomeness  of 
peasant  life,  enforced  by  such  culture 
as  should  help  men,  not  to  rise  in  the 
world,  but  to  glorify  a  life  of  rustic 
toil  with  knowledge  and  imagination, 
is  now  his  ruling  idea. 

Eustacia,  aware  of  his  return,  and 
prompt  for  any  mad  prank  that  will 
disperse  the  tedium  of  existence,  calls 
upon  him  disguised  as  one  of  the  mum¬ 
mers  who  perform  at  his  mother’s 
house  the  old  miracle-play  of  St. 
George.  Yeobrlght  penetrates  her  dis¬ 
guise,  and  Is  affected  by  her  unconven¬ 
tional  conduct,  as  perhaps  she  wishes 
him  to  be.  In  the  event  the  lady  wins 
the  hermit,  and  marries  him.  Egdon 
Heath  thereupon  begins,  like  some 
dark  spirit  of  tragedy  working  in  secret 
behind  the  scene,  to  govern  their  des- 
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tlnles.  Passion  subsides  Into  domestic 
love;  and  In  Eustacla  there  rerlves  the 
longing  for  the  distractions  of  a  life  in 
town.  It  was  partly  for  this  purpose 
that  she  married;  and  she  employs  all 
her  charms  in  order  to  prevail  upon  her 
husband  to  take  her  away  from  the 
dreary  waste.  Yeobright,  however,  is 
reluctant.  Stronger  almost  than  his 
affection  for  his  wife  is  this  idealist’s 
hatred  of  the  town  and  love  of  the 
country.  He  wants  nothing  save  to 
live  and  die  with  her  on  Egdon  Heath, 
passing  his  days  in  the  delight  of  study 
and  teaching  the  laboring  men  around 
him  to  appreciate  intelligently  their 
happy  state.  Eustacia  at  first  cannot 
but  respect  his  sincerity  and  ardor;  still, 
the  weariness  frets  her.  At  length 
her  husband,  having  strained  his  eyes 
by  study,  puts  into  practice  his  profes¬ 
sions  in  the  matter  of  rustic  toil,  and, 
dressed  in  peasant’^  clothes,  cuts  furze 
all  day  on  the  waste,  returning  home  at 
evening  too  tired  for  anything  but 
sleep.  His  wife  is  divided  between  re¬ 
volt  and  despair.  This  antagonism  of 
temperaments,  which  threatens  to  end 
in  an  elopement,  is  brought  to  a  sadder 
conclusion  by  the  suicide  of  Eustacia. 

The  two  ideas  in  “The  Return  of  the 
Native,”  the  disturbance  created  in  a 
little  sequestered  community  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  some  educated  child  of  the  soil, 
and  the  influence  exercised  upon  the 
mood  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  nature 
of  their  surroundings,  occur  in  different 
forms  in  other  novels  of  Mr.  Hardy. 
By  means  of  the  first  idea  he  exhibits 
the  contrast  between  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  of  country  people  and  the  younger. 
The  second  Idea  enables  him  to  trace, 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the  grad¬ 
ual  eradication  of  the  new  views  of  life 
and  the  new  restlessness  by  the  old 
pervasive  Influences,  and  so  to  bring  the 
story,  when  he  will,  to  a  pleasant  close, 
os  in  the  first  and  gayest  of  the  Wes¬ 
sex  tales,  “Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.” 
This  work,  and  the  much  later  novel, 
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"The  Woodlanders,”  are  variations  on 
the  same  theme,  the  one  idyllic,  the 
other  tragical.  Even  the  heroines  re¬ 
semble  each  other  more  than  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  sisters.  Both  are  the  heiresses 
of  countrymen  of  the  old  school,  both 
are  educated  in  town,  the  stories 
opening  with  their  return  to  the 
little  knot  of  cottages  in  sylvan 
surroundings  where  they  were  born, 
the  typical  scene  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  novels, 
a  spot 

outside  the  gates  of  the  world,  where 
may  usually  be  found  more  meditation 
than  action,  and  more  listlessness  than 
meditation;  where  reasoning  proceeds 
on  narrow  premisses,  and  results  in  in¬ 
ferences  wildly  Imaginative;  yet  where, 
from  time  to  time,  dramas  of  a  gran¬ 
deur  and  unity  truly  Sophoclean  are  en¬ 
acted  in  the  real,  by  virtue  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  passions  and  closely-knit  in¬ 
terdependence  of  the  lives  therein. 

Soon  after  their  arrival.  Fancy  Day, 
in  “Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,”  and 
Grace  Melbury,  in  “The  Woodlanders,” 
find  awaiting  them  a  pair  of  lovers,  a 
rustic  lad  and  a  man  of  the  higher 
class.  Were  they  acquainted  with  the 
principles  underlying  Mr.  Hardy’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  characterization,  they  would 
not,  of  course,  hesitate  in  their  choice. 
However,  Fancy,  a  light-hearted  girl, 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  spring  moving 
in  the  woods  around  her,  chooses  the 
villager,  Dick  Dewy,  a  sprightly  son  of 
nature;  and  the  idyll  ends  with  a  night¬ 
ingale  singing  their  epithalamlum. 
Grace,  with  a  temperament  more  slowly 
and  more  deeply  moved,  allows  herself 
to  be  chosen  by  Dr.  Fltzplers.  On  her 
marriage,  misfortunes  quickly  follow. 
Their  house  stands  in  a  region  of  wood¬ 
lands  and!  apple-orchards;  and  close  by 
are  the  homes  of  Grace’s  rustic  lover, 
the  cider-maker  Giles  Winterbome,  of 
Marty  South,  Giles’s  affectionate  com¬ 
panion,  and  of  Mrs.  CTharmond,  a 
wealthy  young  widow  acquainted  with 
Fltzplers. 
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Mrs.  Cbarmond  and  Fitzpiers  are  so¬ 
ciety  representatives  of  Eustacia  Vye 
and  Wiideve,  but  they  iook  somewhat 
unreal  in  comparison  when  they 
emerge  into  tbe  bright  clear  air  of  Wes¬ 
sex.  There,  owing  to  a  common  feel¬ 
ing  of  lassitude  which  affects  those 
who  dwell  in  the  country  without 
knowing  an  oak  from  a  beach,  they  drift 
from  coquetry  into  passion.  The  elope¬ 
ment  which  threatened  in  “The  Return 
of  the  Native”  now  takes  place;  in  the 
sequel  the  man  grows  weary  and  re¬ 
turns  home.  Mr.  Hardy,  however,  can¬ 
not  tell  this  sort  of  story  half  as  well 
as  some  foreign  writers;  nor  does  be 
show  his  real  power  in  any  kind  of 
society  novel,  of  which  he  has  written 
several  that  are,  for  him,  rather  suc¬ 
cessful  essays  in  the  art  of  sinking.  Of 
course,  one  estimates  a  man  by  his  best 
works;  and  these  careful,  studied,  but 
somewhat  uninspired  tales  serve  mere¬ 
ly  to  show  that  Mr.  Hardy,  like  most 
writers,  has  his  limits.  But  when,  as 
in  “The  Woodlanders,”  he  combines  a 
matchless  story  of  rustic  life  with  this 
inferior  work,  the  result  is  Irritating. 
It  produces  the  effect  of  a  Millet  insert¬ 
ing  into  the  foreground  of  a  master¬ 
piece,  such  as  “Les  Glaneuses,”  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  an  actress  and  a  physician, 
painted  in  some  fashionable  style  of 
portraiture.  The  required  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  primitive  ways  of  the  wood¬ 
landers  and  the  manners  of  the  modem 
world  might  surely  have  been  obtained 
by  more  simple  means. 

Indeed,  this  is  done  in  the  character 
of  Grace  Melbury.  Her  husband’s  de¬ 
sertion  moved  her  but  little.  Having 
made  love  to  her  merely  as  the  most 
striking  figure  in  a  dull  landscape  be¬ 
fore  Mrs.  Charmond  appeared,  he  had 
wooed  but  the  artificial  lady  In  her, 
touching  her  heart  even  less  than  she 
had  touched  his.  Left  to  herself,  a 
deep  change  comes  over  her;  and  the 
spirit  of  her  native  place  enters  her 
soul.  The  sylvan  life  about  her  rouses 


that  in  her  nature  which  is  stronger 
than  her  acquired  sense  of  refinement; 
and,  craving  for  the  homely  exist¬ 
ence  of  her  own  people,  even  in  its 
roughness  and  defects,  she  turns  on  her 
father  crying:— 

“I  wish  you  had  never,  never  thought 
of  educating  me.  I  wish  I  worked  in 
the  woods  like  Marty  South.  I  bate 
genteel  life,  and  I  want  to  be  no  better 
than  she.” 

“Why?”  said  her  amazed  father. 

“Because  cultivation  has  only  brought 
me  inconveniences  and  troubles.  .  .  . 
If  I  had  stayed  at  home  I  should  have 
married - .” 

For  Winterborne,  whom  she  had  for¬ 
saken  just  as  he  was  reduced  to  pov¬ 
erty— Gabriel  Oak  was  treated  In  the 
same  manner— now  appeared  to  her,  as 
he  stood  by  his  cider-presses,  clothed 
in  the  poetry  of  nature. 

He  looked  and  smelt  like  autumn’s 
very  brother,  his  face  being  sunburnt 
to  wheat-color,  his  eyes  blue  as  corn¬ 
flowers,  his  sleeves  and  leggings  dyed 
with  fruit-stains,  his  hands  clammy 
with  the  sweet  juice  of  apples,  his  hat 
sprinkled  with  pips,  and  everywhere 
about  him  that  atmosphere  of  cider 
which,  at  its  first  return  each  season, 
has  such  an  indescribable  fascination 
for  those  who  have  been  bom  and  bred 
among  the  orchards.  Her  heart  rose 
from  its  late  sadness  like  a  released 
bough;  her  senses  revelled  in  the  sud¬ 
den  lapse  back  to  nature  unadorned 
.  .  .  and  she  became  the  cmde  country 
girl  of  her  latent  early  instincts. 

After  a  meeting,  in  which,  by  an  ac¬ 
cident,  Grace’s  new  feelings  for  Giles 
are  displayed,  they  determine  to  keep 
apart  from  one  another.  Winterborne, 
more  profoundly  saddened  by  the  un¬ 
toward  disclosure  which  increases 
Grace’s  unhappiness  than  by  his  own 
suffering,  past  and  present,  falls  ill; 
and  the  story  deepens  into  tragedy  as 
Grace,  driven  to  seek  his  aid  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  trouble,  unwittingly-  brings 
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about  bis  death.  Her  husband  has  re¬ 
turned;  and.  in  trying  to  take  refuge 
with  a  distant  friend,  she  finds  herself 
homeless  on  a  rainy  night.  She  resorts 
to  Giles  in  her  dismay;  and  be,  rising 
up  from  a  sick-bed,  surrenders  his 
house  to  her,  and,  sleeping  outside  un¬ 
der  a  damp  shelter  of  hurdles,  is 
brought  back  dying.  The  tale  closes 
with  a  reconciliation  between  Fitzpiers 
and  his  wife,  which  is  not  very  con¬ 
vincing.  Yet  Mr.  Hardy  more  than  re¬ 
deems  this  defect  by  the  description, 
on  the  last  page,  of  Marty  South 
mourning  over  the  grave  which  Grace 
and  she,  in  companionship  of  grief,  used 
to  dress  every  week  with  fiowers,  and 
which  now  she  remains  to  tend  alone. 
The  girl’s  words  have  much  of  the 
music  and  all  of  the  pathos  of  Sir  Ec¬ 
tor's  lament  over  Launcelot  in  “Le 
Morte  d’ Arthur.” 

She  entered  the  churchyard,  going  to 
a  secluded  corner  behind  the  bushes, 
where  rose  the  unadorned  stone  that 
marked  the  last  bed  of  Giles  Winter- 
borne.  As  this  solitary  and  silent  girl 
stood  there  in  the  moonlight,  a  straight 
slim  figure,  clothed  in  a  plaitless  gown, 
the  contours  of  womanhood  so  unde¬ 
veloped  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
the  marks  of  poverty  and  toil  effaced 
by  the  misty  hour,  she  touched  sublim¬ 
ity  at  points,  and  looked  almost  like  a 
being  who  had  rejected  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  the  attribute  of  sex  for  the  loftier 
quality  of  abstract  humanism.  She 
stooped  down  and  cleared  away  the 
withered  fiowers  that  Grace  and  her¬ 
self  had  laid  there  the  previous  week, 
and  put  her  fresh  ones  in  their  place. 

“Now,  my  own,  own  love,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “you  are  mine,  and  on’y  mine; 
for  she  has  forgot  ’ee  at  last,  although 
for  her  you  died.  But  I— whenever  I 
get  up  I’ll  think  of  ’ee,  and  whenever 
I  lie  down  I’ll  think  of  ’ee.  Whenever 
I  plant  the  young  larches  I’ll  think  that 
none  can  plant  as  you  planted;  and 
whenever  I  split  a  gad,  and  whenever 
I  turn  the  cider  wring.  I’ll  say  none 
could  do  it  like  you.  If  ever  I  forget 
your  name,  let  me  forget  home  and 


heaven!  .  .  .  But  no,  no,  my  love,  I 
never  can  forget  ’ee;  for  you  was  a 
good  man,  and  did  good  things!” 

Yes,  Marty  South  and  Winterbome 
are  truly  heroine  and  hero  In  “The 
Woodlanders”;  even  the  situation  of 
Grace  Melbury  and  Fitzpiers  is  pre¬ 
sented,  we  think,  with  more  dramatic 
force  in  an  earlier  work,  “Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd.”  The  analogous  char¬ 
acters  in  this  book,  being  nearer  to  the 
rustic  life,  are  drawn  with  greater  viv¬ 
idness.  Of  all  the  educated  women  in 
the  Wessex  novels  who  move  among 
the  peasantry  with  unrest  and  sorrow 
in  their  wake,  Bathsbeba  Everdene,  the 
mistress  of  Weatherbury  farm,  is  the 
most  mischievous  and  fascinating.  With 
finer  intellectual  powers  than  Mr.  Har¬ 
dy  commonly  allows  to  women,  and 
with  a  wild  disposition  that  prevents- 
her  from  obtaining  the  position  of  gover¬ 
ness,  which  Fancy  Day  and  Grace  Mel¬ 
bury  demurely  fill,  she  is  armed  with 
an  authority  denied  to  Eustacia  Vye, 
The  disasters  which  must  hence  ensue 
are  adumbrated  on  the  appearance  at 
Weatherbury  farm  of  the  brilliant  Ser¬ 
geant  Troy,  a  man  who,  more  infected 
with  urban  ideas  than  Bathsheba, 
matches  her  in  his  failings,  even  to  a 
touch  of  masterful  brutality  answering 
to  her  capriciousness.  Mr.  Hardy’s 
favorite  crisis  is  then  reached.  It  is 
that  which  occurs  when  Fancy  Day 
and  Maybold,  Eustacia  and  Wlldeve, 
Grace  Melbury  and  Fitzpiers,  encounter 
one  another.  In  each  case  the  position 
is  worked  out  in  an  astonishingly  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  but  never  with  such 
power  as  in  “Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.”  Like  Grace  Melbury  and  Fitz¬ 
piers,  Bathsheba  and  Troy,  with  but 
little  in  common  save  their  weaknesses, 
marry.  Then  in  their  path  the  menac¬ 
ing  figure  of  Boldwood,  Bathsheba’s  re¬ 
jected  wooer,  and  the  pathetic  form  of 
Fanny  Robin,  Troy’s  old  love,  stand 
like  ministers  of  fate.  The  catastrophe 
—Troy’s  desertion  of  his  wife,  and 
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Bt>ldwtx>d’s  mardier  of  Troy — ^tboagb 
effected  in  a  manner  ratber  roundabout, 
is  a  natural  consequence  and  a  finely 
tragical  one. 

By  way  of  contrast  tbe  story  is  light¬ 
ened  wltb  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures 
representing  tbe  Tarled  business  of 
farming  in  Wessex  at  a  period  when 
tbe  continuity  with  tbe  past  remained 
in  all  things  unbroken. 

Between  tbe  mother,  with  her  fast- 
perishing  lumber  of  superstitions,  folk¬ 
lore,  dialect,  and  orally  transmitted  bal¬ 
lads,  and  tbe  daughter,  wltb  her  trained 
National  teachings  and  Standard 
knowledge  under  an  infinitely  Revised 
Code,  there  was  a  gap  of  two  hundred 
j’ears  as  ordinarily  understood.  When 
they  were  together  the  Jacobean  and 
the  Victorian  ages  were  Juxtaposed. 

The  difference  between  Joan  Durbey- 
field  and  her  child  Tess  represents  the 
difference  In  social  atmosphere  between 
’‘Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd”  and 
“Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles.”  There  are 
other  works  of  Mr.  Hardy,  equally  fine, 
but  upon  the  excellences  of  which  we 
cannot,  in  this  brief  estimate,  enlarge, 
such  as  “The  Trumpet-Major,”  “The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge,”  and  the  “Wes¬ 
sex  Tales,”  In  which  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  as  in  “Far  from  the  Mad¬ 
ding  Crowd.”  They  are  pictures  of 
rustic  life  prior  to  1851,  when  newspa¬ 
pers  and  modern  thought,  railways  and 
industrialism  began  to  effect  in  the 
minds  and  the  mode  of  living  of  the 
peasantry  a  change,  hastened  by  the 
result  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870. 

Mr.  Hardy  seems  to  be  divided  in 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  alteration. 
The  poet  and  lover  of  nature  contend  in 
him  with  the  equalltarlan.  The  fruits 
of  even  legitimate  ambition  have  been 
purchased  at  the  price  of  contentment 
and  simple  pleasures.  In  gaining  by 
agitation  better  wages  and  a  position 
of  greater  independence,  the  peasants 
have  forfeited  something  more  than 
picturesqueness  of  appearance.  In 
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“Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd”  the 
memorably  Joseph  Poorgrass  and  his 
companions  had  certgln  intimate  and 
kindly  relations  with  the  land  upon 
which  they  labored,  not  possessed  by 
their  less  dependent  successors.  Living 
and  dying  on  the  spot  where  their  fore¬ 
fathers  had  lived  and  died,  they  lost 
the  character  of  hirelings  in  that  of 
natural  guardians;  and,  although  none 
of  them  would  have  been  so  terribly 
bold  as  the  new  man,  Andrew  Candle, 
who  lost  a  place  by  telling  the  squire 
that  his  soul  was  his  own,  they  ac¬ 
quired,  by  way  of  compensation,  that 
sympathy  with  their  surroundings,  that 
sense  of  long  local  participation,  which 
are  not  least  among  the  pleasures  of 
life. 

In  the  period  described  in  “Tess  of 
the  D’Urbervilles”  Wessex  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  world.  The  revolution  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  the  result  of  that  superficial  in¬ 
struction  obtained  at  school,  which,  as 
Mr.  Hardy  has  shown,  is  often  counter¬ 
acted  by  natural  infiuences.  New  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  have  perturbed  the 
character  of  the  working  classes.  The 
migrations  of  Tess,  or  Car  Darch  and 
her  companions,  of  Marian  and  other 
milkmaids,  from  Trantrldge  to  Talbot- 
hays,  from  Talbothays  to  Port  Bredy 
and  other  places,  and  their  frequent 
changes  of  occupation,  denote  these  al¬ 
tered  conditions.  The  agricultural  la¬ 
borers  now  remove  almost  yearly  from 
farm  to  farm;  and  they  are  acquiring 
some  of  the  virtues  and  many  of  the 
defects  of  a  nomadic  race.  The  wom¬ 
en  are  relinquishing  their  modest  grace 
for  the  rollicking  airs  of  factory  hands; 
and  the  men  are  cultivating  urban  vul¬ 
garities  in  place  of  that  humorous  sim¬ 
plicity  which  makes  Mr.  Hardy’s  rus¬ 
tics  of  the  older  generation  so  akin  to 
Shakespeare’s.  Moreover,  domestic 
stability  having  an  immense  infiuence 
on  conduct,  uncertainty  of  residence  is 
resulting  in  laxer  morality  and  more 
cynical  views  of  the  duties  of  life.  The 
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gradual  erosion  of  local  feeling  and 
local  peculiarities,  the  disappearance  of 
small  tradesmen  like  John  Durbeyfield, 
who  were  the  main  force  in  village  life, 
have  now  obliterated  so  much  of  the 
old  romance  of  Wessex  that  one  can 
partly  understand  bow  It  was  that  Mr. 
Hardy,  in  the  prime  of  bis  genius, 
brought  to  a  conclusion  his  novels  of 
country  life  with  “Tess  of  the  D’Urber- 
vllles.” 

Before  “Tess”  was  written  there 
seemed  scarcely  a  rustic  employment 
which  Mr.  Hardy  had  not  described. 
The  multitude  of  countrymen  who  peo¬ 
pled  the  Wessex  of  his  novels  were 
distinguished  from  one  another  almost  as 
much  by  their  different  occupations  as 
by  their  characters.  Happily,  he  had  not 
dealt  with  the  one  pastoral  scene  which 
in  a  century  of  utilitarian  change  bad 
lost  little  of  its  natural  picturesque¬ 
ness.  It  may  be  that  for  a  long  time 
Mr.  Hardy  delayed  to  depict  a  rural 
dairy  in  order  to  avoid  direct  compari¬ 
son  with  the  author  of  “Adam  Bede.” 
Truly,  no  little  courage  was  required 
to  intrude  upon  a  scene  over  which  the 
indomitable  Mrs.  Poyser  reigned.  The 
creator  of  such  a  rival  to  that  lady  as 
Joseph  Poorgrass  need  not,  perhaps, 
have  hesitated  overmuch;  but  Mr. 
Hardy  had  grown  too  melancholy  to  re¬ 
tain  in  all  its  fulness  the  genius  for 
richly  humorous  work  which  Informed 
his  earlier  stories.  He  was  now  so 
deeply  immersed  in  philosophy  that 
cheerfulness  was  quite  excluded. 

When  at  last  he  elected  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  against  bis  predecessor  in  the 
novel  of  country  life,  it  was  surprising 
bow  much  bis  tale  had  in  common  with 
hers,  and  yet  bow  superficial  were  the 
points  of  resemblance.  It  might  be 
thought  that  they  bad  been  designed 
merely  to  bring  out  the  more  profound 
dissimilarity  in  treatment.  The  coin¬ 
cidence  of  “The  Chase,”  as  the  spot 
where  Tess  and  Hetty  Sorrel,  girls  of 
about  the  same  age,  were  wronged  by 
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the  young  squires,  may  not,  for  in> 
stance,  have  been  unintentional;  while 
Alec  D’Urbervllle’s  combination  of  the 
parts  of  the  seducer  and  the  preacher 
appears  almost  to  be  a  travesty  of  the 
characterization  of  the  older  writer. 
But  instead  of  inviting  us  to  study  “the 
psychology  of  a  canary  bird,”  as  George 
Eliot  says  of  Hetty  Sorrel,  Mr.  Hardy 
asks  us,  in  what  may  be  an  indignant 
rehandling  of  the  theme,  to  follow  a 
more  harrowing  tale,  whose  pathos  is 
enhanced  by  the  nobility  and  patience 
of  the  chief  sufferer.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  In  pathetic  effect  “Tess”  is 
superior  to  “Adam  Bede.”  Mr.  Hardy, 
in  bis  sympathy  with  his  heroine,  ex¬ 
hibits  at  times  an  intensity  of  emotion 
not  surpassed  by  either  of  the  Brontfis. 
In  concluding  the  tale,  not  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  child  and  the  transportation 
of  the  mother,  but  by  the  death  of  the 
seducer  at  the  hand  of  the  wronged 
woman,  he  wrought  it  into  a  more 
tragic  narrative,  evolving  the  tremen¬ 
dous  conception  of  fate. 

On  the  other  hand,  George  Eliot’s 
story  is  more  simple,  more  natural,  and 
far  more  probable.  If  her  fault  is  want 
of  art,  Mr.  Hardy’s  defect  is  artificiality. 
Too  much  machinery  is  employed  in 
“Tess”  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe; 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tale  especial¬ 
ly,  disaster  follows  disaster  in  so  close 
and  yet  so  disconnected  a  manner  that 
all  sense  of  verisimilitude  is  destroyed. 
There  is  an  analogous  defect  in  bis 
characterization.  Keeping  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  of  human  nature,  George  Eliot 
traced  in  Hetty  Sorrel  and  Arthur  Don- 
nlthome  a  common  weakness  of  char¬ 
acter  which,  without  the  machinations 
of  a  third  person,  would  result  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  calamity.  Believing,  as  Mr.  Har¬ 
dy  in  his  earlier  works  appears  to  have 
been  inclined  to  believe,  that 

In  tragic  life,  God  wot. 

No  villain  need  be!  Passions  spin  the 
plot; 
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We  are  betrayed  by  what  is  false 
within, 

she  was  able  to  spare  even  Donni- 
thorne  some  traits  of  nobility,  and  so 
to  surround  the  miserable  couple  in 
their  career  of  sin  and  crime  with  na¬ 
tures,  such  as  Dinah  Morris,  Adam 
Bede,  and  Mrs.  Poyser,  so  sweet, 
strong,  and  sane  that  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
who  was  no  easy  critic  of  humanity, 
said  she  felt  herself  in  charity  with 
the  whole  human  race  after  reading 
the  book.  Mr.  Hardy,  having  chosen 
to  illustrate  an  exception  to  the  law  in 
question,  and  an  exception  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  as  to  be  almost  incredible,  was 
unable,  in  creating  his  characters,  to 
preserve  the  balance  and  the  general 
truth  to  nature  which  is  found  in 
“Adam  Bede.’’  Having  conceived  a 
strangely  immaculate  heroine,  who, 
from  no  impulse  of  her  own,  proceeded 
from  fornication  to  adultery,  and  ended 
in  murder,  he  had  first  to  make  her  life 
such  a  succession  of  unmerited  troub¬ 
les,  misfortunes,  and  disasters,  as  dis¬ 
pels  the  credulity  of  the  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  reader;  and  next  to  encompass 
her  about  with  so  many  persons  of  ne¬ 
farious  or  brutal,  vicious,  weak,  or 
scornful  natures— Alec  D’Urberville, 
Farmer  Grobj,  Car  Darch  and  her  com¬ 
panions,  the  Durbeyfields  and  their 
landlord,  Angel  Claire’s  brothers  and 
Angel  Claire  himself— that  verisimili¬ 
tude  in  the  characterization,  as  well  as 
verisimilitude  in  the  fable,  is  sacrificed 
to  pathetic  effect. 

Yet,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  its  lack 
of  balance,  and  its  sophistical  irrelevan- 
cies,  “Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles’’  re¬ 
mains  a  melodramatic  novel  excelling  in 
wild  pathos  and  poetic  beauty.  This 
poetic  beauty  is  not  a  little  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  work  is  one  which  reveals 
most  completely  Mr.  Hardy’s  unrivalled 
genius  in  the  description  of  country  life 
and  natural  scenery.  Possessing  one 
of  the  soundest  and  most  expressive  of 


styles  in  modern  prose,  Mr.  Hardy  is 
singularly  felicitous  in  purely  descrip¬ 
tive  passages.  As  in  his  diction  he 
combines  plainness  and  concreteness 
of  statement  with  great  imaginative 
force,  so  in  depicting  natural  scenery 
he  unites  keen,  fresh  observation  of 
characteristic  details  with  a  broad  po¬ 
etic  interpretation  of  the  general  as¬ 
pect.  Intimate  knowledge,  clearness 
of  outline,  variety  and  novelty  in  points 
of  view,  are  some  of  his  secondary 
qualities.  He  has  little  in  common 
with  the  TVTiters  of  the  profusely  pictu¬ 
resque  order;  He  prefers  images  Avhich 
convey  emotions  to  images  which  cre¬ 
ate  pictures  in  the  mind;  yet  he  can, 
when  he  will,  excel  a  naturalist  like 
Richard  Jefferies,  and  equal  Ruskin  in 
the  grandeur  of  his  thought.  To  illus¬ 
trate  this  let  us  quote  two  descriptions 
of  snow  storms  in  “Far  from  the  Mad¬ 
ding  Crowd’’  and  “Tess.’’ 

Winter,  in  coming  to  the  country 
hereabout,  advanced  in  well-marked 
stages,  wherein  might  have  been  suc¬ 
cessively  observed  the  retreat  of  the 
snakes,  the  transformation  of  the  ferns, 
the  filling  of  the  pools,  a  rising  of  fogs, 
the  embrowning  by  frost,  the  collapse 
of  the  fungi,  and  an  obliteration  by 
snow.  This  climax  of  the  series  had 
been  reached  to-night  on  the  aforesaid 
moor,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  sea¬ 
son  its  irregularities  were  forms  with¬ 
out  features;  suggestive  of  anything, 
proclaiming  nothing,  and  without  more 
character  than  that  of  being  the  limit 
of  something  else — the  lowest  layer  of 
a  firmament  of  snow.  From  this  cha¬ 
otic  skyful  of  crowding  fiakes  the  mead 
and  moor  momentarily  received  addi¬ 
tional  clothing,  only  to  appear  momen¬ 
tarily  more  naked  thereby.  The  vast 
dome  of  cloud  above  was  strangely  low, 
and  formed,  as  it  were,  the  roof  of  a 
large  dark  cavern,  gradually  sinking  in 
upon  its  fioor;  for  the  instinctive 
thought  was  that  the  snow  lining  the 
heavens  and  that  encrusting  the  earth 
would  soon  unite  into  one  mass  with¬ 
out  any  intervening  stratum  of  air  at 
aU. 
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The  scene  of  the  snowstorm  in 
“Tess”  is  also  another  Wessex  upland, 
where  the  heroine  worked  in  the  win¬ 
ter:— 

After  this  season  of  congealed  damp¬ 
ness  came  a  spell  of  dry  frost,  when 
strange  birds  from  behind  the  North 
Pole  began  to  arrive  silently  on  the  up¬ 
land  of  Fllntcomb-Ash;  gaunt  spectral 
creatures  with  tragical  eyes — eyes 
which  had  witnessed  scenes  of  cata- 
clysmal  horror  in  inaccessible  polar 
regions  of  a  magnitude  such  as  no  hu¬ 
man  being  had  ever  conceived.  In  curd¬ 
ling  temperatures  that  no  man  could 
endure;  which  had  beheld  the  crash  of 
icebergs,  and  the  slide  of  snow-hills  by 
the  shooting  light  of  the  Aurora;  been 
half  blinded  by  the  whirl  of  colossal 
storms  and  terraqueous  distortions;  and 
retained  the  expression  of  feature  that 
such  scenes  had  engendered.  .  .  .  Then 
one  day  a  peculiar  quality  Invaded 
the  air  of  this  open  country.  There 
came  a  moisture  which  was  not  of  rain, 
and  a  cold  which  was  not  of  frost.  It 
chilled  the  eyeballs  of  the  twain  (Tess 
and  her  fellow-laborer,  Marian),  made 
their  brows  ache,  penetrated  to  their 
skeletons,  affecting  the  surface  of  the 
body  less  than  its  core.  They  knew 
that  it  meant  snow,  and  in  the  night 
the  snow  came.  .  .  •  The  snow  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  birds  from  the  polar  basin 
as  a  white  pillar  of  a  cloud,  and  individ¬ 
ual  flakes  could  not  be  seen.  The  blast 
smelt  of  Icebergs,  arctic  seas, 
whales,  and  white  bears,  carrying  the 
snow  so  that  it  licked  the  land,  but  did 
not  deepen  on  it,  .  .  .  The  air,  afflicted 
to  pallor  with  the  hoary  multitudes  that 
infested  it,  twisted  and  spun  them  ec- 
fcentrically,  suggesting  an  achromatic 
'Chaos  of  things. 

Since  writing  “Tess  of  the  D’Urber- 
villes”  Mr.  Hardy  has  averted  his  eyes 
from  the  spectacle  of  the  world,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Scho¬ 
penhauer  and  von  Hartmann.  In  the 
“Well-beloved”  the  elements  of  idealis¬ 
tic  philosophy,  and  not  the  facts  of  life, 
are  his  theme.  When  a  man  loves  a 
woman  it  is  not  the  woman  herself 


whom  he  loves,  but  the  image  of  her 
in  his  own  mind.  To  Mr.  Hardy  this 
subjective  notion  is  the  veritable  'Well- 
beloved.  The  various  women  by  whom 
his  metaphysical  hero  is  attracted  are 
merely  blank  forms  which  the  glorious 
ideal  animates  for  a  moment  and  then 
reduces  into  Insignificance  as  she  passes 
into  another  shape,  carrying  along  with 
her  the  affections  of  the  constant-in¬ 
constant  lover.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
probability  either  In  characterization  or 
plot;  In  the  track  of  this  hypothesis  we 
pass  into  that  misty  region  beyond 
space  and  time  where,  in  Doudan's 
phrase,  we  hear  the  choir  of  ideas  cele¬ 
brating  the  impossible  on  the  ruins  of 
reality. 

“Jude  the  Obscure,”  that  much  dis¬ 
cussed  work,  is  another  of  Mr.  Hardy’s 
essays  in  metaphysics.  It  is  a  wild 
attempt  to  realize  in  narrative  form 
some  current  pessimistic  theories,  by 
imagining  a  world  where  all  women 
will  have  an  innate  aversion  against 
marrying  and  bearing  children;  and 
where,  even  when  children  are  born, 
they  will  resort  to  suicide  out  of  an 
instinctive  desire  not  to  live.  These 
Ideas  are  embodied  in  Sue  Bridehead, 
and  the  son  of  Jude.  Mr  Hardy  would 
have  us  believe  that  Jude  Fawley  came 
from  Mellstock  where  lived  that  more 
amiable  idiot  Tommy  Leaf,  and  the 
gallant  Dick  Dewy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Jude  is  a  native  of  that  part  of 
the  Utopia  of  the  philosophers  over 
which  the  author  of  “The  Metaphysics 
of  Love”  dismally  reigns.  He  is  Scho¬ 
penhauer’s  perfidious  lover  “seeking  to 
perpetuate  all  this  misery  and  turmoil 
which  otherwise  would  come  to  a  time¬ 
ly  end.”  Lest  the  shade  of  the  great 
hypochondriac  should  thereby  be  of¬ 
fended,  Jude  is  also  Intended  to  person¬ 
ify  the  more  gratifying  idea  of  the  rap¬ 
id  extinction  of  the  human  race  by  de¬ 
generation.  Some  very  unpleasant  de¬ 
tails  are  Introduced  in  order  to  make 
the  account  of  this  ghastly  hallucina- 
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tion  resemble  a  novel  of  misery,  but 
vainly;  the  principal  characters  and  the 
main  events,  as  described,  are  as  far 
removed  from  the  realities  of  this  world 
as  are  those  in  the  “Well-beloved.” 
What  is  but  too  real  and  apparent  is 
the  frame  of  mind  of  which  the  work 
Is  an  expression.  One  sees  that  the 
professed  humanitarian  in  our  day  can 
excel  Swift  himself  in  appalling  misan¬ 
thropy. 

Besides  revealing  Mr.  Hardy’s  Im¬ 
pressions  of  his  fellow-creatures  and 
the  universe  generally,  “Jude  the  Ob¬ 
scure”  is  significant  in  regard  to  his 
relation  to  contemporary  thought.  The 
author  represents  the  younger  and  more 
febrile  generation  who  inherited  the 
ideas  of  the  rationalists  by  whom 
George  Eliot  was  disciplined  in  thought. 
The  world,  in  their  view,  was  not  un¬ 
der  divine  governance;  men,  instead  of 
being  immortal  souls,  were  mere  ani¬ 
mals,  which  would  at  last  3deld  up  their 
place  on  earth  to  some  lower  type  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  to  survive  In  more  degrading 
conditions;  in  the  meantime,  they  said, 
let  us  promote  righteousness  and  do 
our  best  to  make  the  lot  of  the  surviv¬ 
ors  of  our  race  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
From  their  peculiar  standpoint  they 
were  illogical  but  human;  Mr.  Hardy  Is 
inhuman  but  logical.  They  denied  the 
evidence  of  the  religious  instincts  be¬ 
cause  these  were  something  that  could 
not  be  measured  by  the  utilitarian 
standard  of  immediate  pleasure  and  Im¬ 
mediate  pain;  he  applied  the  same  test 
of  rationalistic  enquiry  to  the  ethical 
code  to  which  George  Eliot,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  had  adhered  amid  all  her  doubts. 
“Jude  the  Obscure”  is  his  answer  to  his 
teachers.  He  replies,  in  effect,  that 
since,  as  you  say,  the  travail  of  the 
whole  human  race,  of  the  whole  world, 
leads  in  the  end  to  nothing,  duty,  mor¬ 
ality,  and  life  itself  to  me  are  nothing: 
“What  Is  It  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants?” 
as  Tennyson  said,  speculating  on  the 
same  idea  only  to  reject  it  vehemently. 
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Then  bitter  self-reproaches  as  I  stood 
I  dealt  me  silently, 

As  one  perverse— misrepresenting  Good, 
In  graceless  mutiny. 

So  Mr.  Hardy  writes  in  one  of  his 
poems.  And  In  this  passage  he  shows, 
at  least,  that,  despite  the  inordinate 
power  which  a  sensibility  so  quick, 
delicate,  and  acute  as  not  to  be  entirely 
healthy,  exerts  over  his  imagination,  he 
can  at  times  perceive  something  else 
than  a  soul  of  evil  in  things  that  the 
rest  of  men  account  to  be  good.  Yet 
we  must  admit  that,  even  from  the 
verses  in  question,  it  is  evident  how 
completely  his  judgment  is  swayed  by 
feeling,  for  it  was  only  in  the  aesthetic 
rapture  of  gazing  at  a  lean  black 
stretch  of  moorland,  transfigured  in  the 
light  of  a  setting  sun,  that  he  was 
moved  to  accuse  himself  so  sternly. 

It  seems  to  be  a  dlflScult  matter  to 
avoid  extravagance  of  statement  In  at¬ 
tempting  a  comparison  between  a  mod¬ 
ern  novelist,  however  brilliant,  and  a 
great  poetic  dramatist.  Jane  Austen 
and  Shakespeare— how  often,  since  Ma¬ 
caulay,  have  these  disparate  names 
been  coupled  together!  And  now, 
after  reading  in  the  letters  of  the  late 
Lord  Acton  that  if  Sophocles  had  lived 
in  the  light  of  our  culture  George  Eliot 
might  have  had  an  equal,  we  really 
hesitate  to  mention  a  grand  poet  of 
such  ancient  and  universal  fame  as 
Euripides  in  conjunction  with  a  mod¬ 
em  prose- writer  like  Mr.  Hardy.  Yet 
we  think  that  some  curious  points  of 
resemblance  in  temper  of  mind  and 
general  outlook  on  life  might  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  novels  of  the  author  of 
“Jude  the  Obscure”  and  the  plays  of 
the  dramatist  whose  “Hlppolytus  the 
Yelled”  was  resented  on  moral  and  ar¬ 
tistic  grounds  by  the  Athenians. 

In  their  work  an  intense  love  of  natu¬ 
ral  beauty,  a  dislike  to  town  life  and 
a  warm  regard  for  the  honest  home¬ 
keeping  countryman,  are  alike  observa- 
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ble;  and  in  their  women  of  strange,  pas¬ 
sionate,  and  irresponsible  tempera¬ 
ment,  they  dispiay  a  similar  type  of 
heroine.  Each  of  them,  one  would  say, 
was  a  man  of  Tehement  but  partial 
sympathies  and  brooding  Imagination, 
with  an  intellect  of  a  high  but  recep¬ 
tive  order,  given  to  cloudy  speculation 
based  more  upon  emotions  than  upon 
ideas.  In  happier  circumstances,  with 
their  genius  for  expressing  romantic 
feelings  with  exquisite  realistic  art, 
they  might  both  have  clothed  the 
most  commonplace  truths  of  life 
with  fresh  beauty  and  significance,  as 
Mr.  Hardy,  indeed,  has  done  in  bis  first 
and  best  novels;  but,  children  of  an  age 
of  scepticism,  their  religious  instincts 
were  soon  sophisticated,  and  their 
works  then  refiected,  in  a  want  of  nobil¬ 
ity  and  balance,  the  continual  inward 
struggle  between  the  wild  idealism  of 
their  hearts  and  the  despondency  of 
their  minds.  Yet  the  Greek  poet  never 
went  so  far  as  Mr.  Hardy  goes  in  blind 
revolt.  Like  most  thinking  men,  he 
found  that  man  by  logic  alone  cannot 
discover  for  what  end  he  was  born,  with 
a  soul  in  which  goodness  was  mingled 
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with  evil,  into  a  world  where  suffering 
was  inseparable  from  joy.  Instead, 
however,  of  finding  in  this  inability  of 
our  understanding  to  explore  the  un¬ 
searchable  ways  of  Providence  a  cause 
for  excessive  disparagement  of  the 
worth  and  the  purpose  of  life,  Euripi¬ 
des,  the  rationalist,  in  his  last  and 
strangest  drama,  wrote,  in  a  passage 
splendidly  paraphrased  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Murray: 

Knowledge,  we  are  not  foes! 

I  seek  thee  diligently; 

But  the  world  with  a  great  wind  blows. 
Shining,  and  not  from  thee; 
Blowing  to  beautiful  things. 

On,  amid  dark  and  light. 

Till  Life,  through  the  trammellings 
Of  Laws  that  are  not  the  Right, 
Breaks,  clean  and  pore,  and  sings. 
Glorying  to  God  in  the  height! 

Mr.  Hardy’s  philosophic  creed  Is  that 
of  a  sentimental  materialist;  he  is  a 
mighty  yet  restless  and  woeful  spirit, 
a  prince  of  modern  English  literature 
'by  reason  of  his  earlier  works,  but  in 
certain  of  his  later  works  a  misdirected 
force. 

Edward  Wright. 
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On  my  first  visit  to  Harbin,  I  drove 
through  the  new  town  up  to  the  church 
on  the  hill,  to  the  north,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  fine  view  of  the  country  round. 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  good  taste 
with  which  the  town  was  laid  out.  The 
residences,  nice  comfortable  bungalows 
one  story  high,  faced  mostly  south¬ 
wards.  Each  was  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall,  and  inside  this,  fruit  and 
shade  trees  had  been  planted  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  expense.  All  the  barracks 
had  detached  buildings  for  each  com¬ 
pany.  The  hospital  also  was  apart. 


and  consisted  of  a  row  of  pleasant  cot- 
tagesenabling  cases  of  different  descrip¬ 
tions  to  be  Isolated,  and  ensuring  that 
quiet  to  patients  so  difficult  to  obtain 
in  our  great  crowded  caravanserais. 
The  roads,  too,  although  then  veritable 
quagmires,  were  under  process  of  mac- 
adamization;  foot-walks  with  granite 
kerb-stones,  and  good  gutters  to  carry 
off  the  heavy  water  fall,  being  provided. 
This  is  very  different  from  Irkutsk, 
with  its  rotten,  wooden  sidewalks,  or 
the  ordinary  provincial  towns  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  In  these  the  houses  are  tumbled 
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about  promiscuously,  without  any  cor¬ 
rect  alignment  The  streets  in  sum¬ 
mer  are  merely  dusty,  unpaved  wastes, 
or  slushy  seas.  In  winter  time  it  is 
different.  Nature  generously  carpets 
the  earth  for  six  months  with  snow, 
which  makes  the  best  of  roadways.  But 
here  all  was  laid  out  in  regular  fashion. 
Lamp-posts,  pavement  kerb-stones, 
metalled  roadway;  all  in  the  best  style 
of  London  or  Paris.  That  Russia 
means  to  stay  was  forced  upon  me 
most  unmistakably,  here,  and  every¬ 
where  I  proceeded  in  Manchuria.  A 
drive  to  the  new  town,  some  three 
miles  off,  as  distinguished  from  this, 
the  station  town,  showed  the  same  cor¬ 
rectness  of  construction.  The  Nd6e- 
reshnaya,  or  quay,  was  less  interesting. 
From  here  start  the  steamboats  which 
ply  down  to  Kharbarovsk,  on  the 
Amur.  The  social  waifs,  the  vdmaks, 
the  Chinese  cooolies,  of  Harbin,  do  here 
mostly  congregate.  Their  habits  are 
filthy,  and  their  manners  murderous. 
I  was  told  that  sixty  people  had  been 
assassinated  here  in  the  last  month.  It 
struck  me  that  as  summer  came  on  the 
habits  of  these  folk  would  certainly 
•call  King  Cholera’s  wrath  down  upon 
them,  and  so  the  event  proved.  They 
were  curious,  the  refiections  that 
•crowded  my  mind,  as  I  gazed  on  these 
three  cities  raised  by  Russia  in  a  spot 
where  two  years  before  only  the  heron 
watched  and  the  bittern  boomed.  An 
unprovoked  attack  by  the  foolish  Chi¬ 
nese  on  the  town  of  Aigun,  its  heroic 
defence,  the  massacre  of  Blagovie- 
schensk,  where  the  wretched  Manchus 
were  drowned  in  such  numbers  that 
the  river  ran  with  Kitaiskie  riba  (Chi¬ 
nese  fish)!  An  expedition,  or  rather 
three  simultaneous  expeditions,  from 
Slbir,  Blagovieschensk,  and  Kharba¬ 
rovsk,  converged  on  the  spot  where  I 
stood.  And  here  they  are!  It  has  ever 
been  so  with  the  diiti  boyaraki.  So  did 
Minlne  the  butcher,  drive  out  Sdpieha, 
the  Polish  prince,  from  Moscow.  So 


Yermak,  the  freebooter,  pressed  for¬ 
ward  towards  the  North  Pole,  until  he 
saw  the  “sea  fishes  playing”  (the  Au¬ 
rora  Borealis),  on  the  Arctic  Sea.  In 
such  a  manner  did  Yevrop61  Pavlovltch 
Khabaroff,  and  his  few  companions, 
provided  with  firearms,  conquer  whole 
companies  of  Chinese  soldiers  and  an¬ 
nex  the  Amur  district  in  1649.  Sum¬ 
moned  to  Moscow,  on  his  returning  to 
Ust-Kutsk,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  the  Amur  region  restored  to  China 
by  the  treaty  of  Nerchinsk,  in  1652. 
But  he  gave  the  lead  which  Muravleff 
Amurski  aptly  followed.  The  Amur, 
Sakalin,  Manchuria,  have  gone;  Mon¬ 
golia  and  Turkestan  will  follow.  Truly, 
my  good  Russian  friends,  I  believe  you 
when  you  say  to  me  “Mici  ostavim  niet. 
We  don’t  clear  out”;  no.  Indeed! 

The  position  of  all  great  empires  with 
savage  tribes  on  their  borders  is  the 
same.  Have  we  not  annexed  Burmah, 
Baluchistan,  and  more  territory  in  Af¬ 
rica  in  the  last  ten  years  than  Russia 
has  absorbed  since  the  time  of  Michael 
F6derovltch?  At  present  the  position 
of  Russia  towards  China  is  quite  intelli¬ 
gible.  It  is  like  that  of  Japan,  but 
quite  different  to  that  of  England,  or 
any  other  Power.  When  France  was 
at  war  with  China,  Japan  refused  to 
join  her,  Russia  maintained  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Manchu  Court,  when 
all  Europe  was  fighting  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  strain  of  the  position  liter¬ 
ally  killed  Yftng-YO,  the  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  reason  of  these  ap¬ 
parently  friendly  dispositions  on  the 
part  of  two  Asiatic  Powers  is,  that 
each  of  them  desires  to  control  the 
Government  of  the  day  in  China,  and, 
through  it,  the  vast  inert  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  eighteen  provinces. 
For  this  one  of  them  deems  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  occupy  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
Chinese  Turkestan,  and,  perhaps,  Pe¬ 
kin.  If  she  does,  these  places  will  be 
hedged  round  with  such  a  protective  tar¬ 
iff  wall  as  to  effectually  exclude  Brit- 
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ish  goods.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
aims  at  standing  behind  the  Manchu 
ruler’s  throne,  and  directing  his  orders, 
without  taking  any  more  territory  from 
the  Son  of  Heaven.  She  would  impose 
no  new  tariff,  but  would  use  her  local 
influence  to  push  the  sale  of  her  own 
wares,  to  the  detriment  of  England, 
France,  and  others.  But  as  of  two  evils 
the  least  is  the  best  to  choose.  It  is  our 
policy  to  help  Japan  rather  than  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  situation  that  would  best  suit 
us  is  that  proposed  by  Japan.  Russia, 
conforming  to  her  statesmen’s  prom¬ 
ises,  should  evacuate  all  Manchuria  ex¬ 
cept  the  leased  territory  of  the  railway 
line;  reducing  her  railway  guards  to  a 
reasonable  number,  say  50,000  oflicers 
and  men. 

The  Far  East,  we  must  remember.  Is 
only  one  factor  of  Russia’s  Asiatic  pol¬ 
icy.  A  large  portion  of  her  most  intel¬ 
ligent  population  objects  entirely  to  the 
Manchurian  venture,  on  the  ground 
that  it  weakens  her  position  both  on 
the  Balkans  and  the  conflnes  of  Persia. 
At  present  Kuropatkln,  the  cleverest 
soldier  in  Europe,  is  massing  400,000 
men  in  Manchuria.  The  party  which 
he  helps,  willingly,  or  otherwise,  consid¬ 
ers  that  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
should  be  left  unconsidered  until  after 
the  absorption  of  Asia.  It  also  desires 
the  Incorporation  of  Korea,  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Afghanistan,  the  absorption  of 
Persia,  with  a  port  on  its  Gulf.  The 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  is  pro¬ 
foundly  indifferent  to  India. 

But  we  cannot  Ignore  the  drattff  nach 
Ostcn.  The  Russian  General  Staff,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  conclusion  of  the  An- 
glo-Japanese  Alliance,  feels  unable  to 
count  on  Japan’s  Isolation,  or  to  local¬ 
ize  an  Asiatic  conflict  in  the  Far  East. 
It  has,  therefore,  had  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  war  carried  on  simultaneously 
against  two  Powers  in  two  theatres  of 
operations.  The  second  Power  that  it 
takes  into  consideration  is  England,  the 
probable  theatre  of  war,  Afghanistan 


and  Persia.  In  the  game  of  war,  now¬ 
adays,  such  vast  forces  have  to  be 
moved  that  it  is  most  difficult,  even 
dangerous,  to  advance  without  railway 
communication.  The  flrst  steps  for 
Russia  are  to  obtain  paciflcally  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  her  Central  Aslan  railway 
from  Askabad  to  Meshed,  and  from 
Kuskpost  to  Herat.  The  line  from 
Orenburg  to  Tashkent  will  be  ready  in 
three  years.  When  completed,  it  will 
be  employed  in  converting  Tashkent 
from  a  mere  garrison  of  some  5,000  to 
10,000  troops  into  the  greatest  store¬ 
house  and  depot  of  arms  and -munitions 
of  war  in  all  Asia.  With  Khorassan, 
Persia’s  best  province,  tapped  by  a  rail¬ 
way  to  Meshed,  Seistan  at  her  hand,  the 
gate  of  Afghanistan  opened  at  Herat, 
and  the  military  power  of  Central  and 
South-eastern  Russia  available  for 
transport  by  the  iron  horse  across  the 
deserts  of  Orenburg  and  Akmolinsk, 
Russia’s  power  for  offence  against  In¬ 
dia  would  be  so  great  as  to  render  the 
invasion  of  the  latter  an  absolute  temp¬ 
tation. 

What  force  can  Russia  then  bring 
into  play  against  Afghanistan  and  its 
protector,  England,  and  -^that  would 
be  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them?  The 
contest  we  presupposed  with  Japan  is 
in  progress,  with  the  sea  power  against 
Russia.  This  contest  employs  400,000 
men.  The  force  on  the  Austro-German 
frontier  cannot  be  weakened,  nor  its 
reserves  drawn  upon.  Turkey,  though 
not  hostile,  must  be  watched  also. 
Therefore,  Russia  would  have  at  her 
disposal  for  war  in  this  theatre,  the  two 
Turkestan  Army  Corps,  80,000  men. 
Two  more  Army  Corps  would  be  at 
once  available  in  the  Caucasus,  whence 
they  could  be  moved  by  the  Volga  or 
train  vid  Samhra  and  Orenburg  to 
Tashkent.  Behind  these  four  Army 
Corps  (say  150,000  Infantry,  25,000  cav¬ 
alry,  and  300  guns),  about  120,000  men 
of  the  Caucasus  and  Asiatic  Reserve 
Infantry.  So  that  the  tip  of  the  Rus- 
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Sian  lance  here  available  to  strike  in 
tbe  first  month,  allowing  for  troops  on 
line  of  communication,  is  a  mass  of 
250,000  infantry,  25,000  cavalry,  and 
300  to  400  guns.  Russia  has  accumu¬ 
lated  vast  stores  of  ammunition,  food, 
&c.,  at  Askha'bad,  Merv,  and  Kushk-post, 
and  elaborated  plans  for  transport  in 
these  regions.  To  reinforce  these  300,- 
000  warriors,  Russia  can  call  on  the 
Moscow  and  Kieff  military  districts,  for 
say  about  160,000  Infantry,  200  guns, 
50  squadrons,  with  all  their  reserves; 
which  will  considerably  more  than 
double  their  effective.  Thus  Russia 
can  bring  into  the  field  in  Central  Asia, 
within  three  months,  600,000  in¬ 
fantry,  50,000  cavalry,  and  some 
800  guns,  with  engineers,  transport, 
and  medical  services.  Adding  these 
to  the  400,000  men  before  spoken 
of,  now  in  Manchuria,  it  is  plain  that 
she  can  oppose  1,000,000  men  to  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  in  Asia, 

My  thoughts  have  wandered,  and 
what  is  less  excusable  they  have  guid¬ 
ed  my  pen,  very  far  from  Harbin.  But 
tne  policy  of  Russia,  in  Manchuria,  is 
so  closely  interwoven  with  her  moves 
all  over  Asia  that  I  will  leave  what 
I  have  written.  I  am  awakened  from 
my  reverie  by  a  Cossack  orderly,  who 
tells  me  that  the  chief  engineer  is 
awaiting  the  English  Polk&vnik.  Curi¬ 
ous  in  Russia,  or  now  Manchuria,  that 
one  can  never  get  away  from  the  po¬ 
lice  or  the  Cossack!  In  St.  Petersburg 
my  dvornik,  or  house-porter,  had  to  at¬ 
tend  the  section  police  ofllce  every 
morning  at  10  o’clock,  and  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  my  goings  out  and 
comings  in,  my  visitors,  my  usual  oc¬ 
cupation,  habits,  &c.  I  was  watched 
by  detectives  in  plain  clothes,  with 
whom  I  became  quite  familiar,  both 
there  and  at  Moscow,  Tifiis,  and  Erivan. 
Here,  in  far  away  Harbin,  tbe  Cossack 
tracks  me  again!  Well,  he  is  a  very 
good  fellow,  and  obeys  orders.  The 
ntore  you  see  of  the  Russian  soldier  the 


more  you  like  him.  Dutiful,  obedient, 
patient,  be  works  alike  when  the  frost 
kills  the  very  birds  on  the  wing,  or  in 
the  burning  sun;  quietly  and  well.  On 
the  steppe,  or  in  the  country  village, 
nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  to  hear 
him  at  tbe  close  of  a  long  day’s  toil 
singing  cheerfully.  Song  is  a  feature 
of  Russia.  Every  peasant  can  sing  in 
harmony,  taking  his  bass  or  alto  part 
Tbe  melodies  are  tuneful,  but  sad. 
They  seem  to  me  to  mirror  the  country 
with  its  interminable  yellow  cornfields 
in  summer,  its  vast  steppes  mantled  in 
white,  or  the  dark  fir  woods  in  which 
tbe  birch  stands  out  in  relief  like  a 
mystic  maiden  at  her  tryst. 

I  calculated  at  a  rough  guess  that  in 
and  about  Harbin,  on  my  first  visit, 
now  over  a  year  ago,  there  were  some 
20,000  men.  To  double  that  number 
would  have  been  easy  as  far  as  accom¬ 
modation  went.  At  the  present  time 
the  garrison  consists  of  more  than  four 
times  the  number.  The  headquarters 
of  the  railway  or  defensive  guards,  un¬ 
der  General  Bunfikoff,  of  tbe  5th  East 
Siberian  Rifie  Brigade,  consisting  of 
^ght  battalions,  of  which  two  are  at 
Tsisi-kar  and  one  at  Nin-gu-ta,  have 
been  at  Harbin  for  some  time.  Masses 
of  troops  moving  from  Blagoviescbensk, 
Kharbfirovsk,  and  Nikolsk-Ussuri,  have 
dropped  detachments.  Artillery,  Engi¬ 
neers,  Trans-Baikal  Cossacks,  train, 
bridging,  and  railway  battalions,  are 
also  quartered  in  the  command.  Tbe 
danger  seemed  to  me  to  lie  in 
the  presence  of  the  thousands  of 
Shantung  coolies,  employed  on  the 
railway,  who  were  encamped  about, 
owing  to  their  filthy  habits  and  want 
of  discipline.  A  Russian  officer  said 
to  me:  “We  should  want  one  soldier  to 
watch  each  coolie  to  keep  them  in  any¬ 
thing  like  good  order.”  Knowing  that 
the  Muscovite  himself  has  but  dim  no¬ 
tions  as  to  tbe  importance  of  sanitary 
precautions,  I  could  not  but  consider 
that  here  tbe  blind  would  but  lead  tbe 
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blind.  In  such  a  case,  we  know  they 
must  both  fall  into  the  ditch.  I  hoped 
they  would  not,  for  it  was  disgustingly 
dirty! 

Supposing,  which  is  not  impossible, 
that  the  Japanese  mask  Port  Arthur, 
and  engage  the  attention  of  the  80,000 
men,  more  or  less,  who,  in  addition  to 
its  garrison,  Russia  has  in  Shon-King 
province;  Harbin  becomes  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Admiral  Alexeieff.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  hold  this  place*  to  the 
death,  for  once  driven  out  of  Harbin, 
Russia  loses  not  only  touch  with  her 
left  flank  fortress,  Vladivostok,  but  also 
the  power  to  reinforce  or  disengage 
Port  Arthur.  Her  power  on  the  sea 
has  gone,  never  to  return  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  Urifi’s  and  Togo’s  sudden  blows 
have  reduced  her  flne  fleet  to  a  rem¬ 
nant  divided  into  two  far  separated 
parts.  In  spite  of  her  desire  to  keep 
the  matter  quiet,  the  noise  of  Japan’s 
success  has  by  this  time  penetrated 
into  the  deep  deflles  of  Sse-Chuan,  to 
Tarkand,  Lhassa,  and  Kashgar.  From 
here  to  her  own  Turkestan  garrisons  is 
but  a  step,  and  the  news  of  her  re¬ 
verses,  exaggerated  by  repetition.  Is 
now  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth  in 
the  bazaars  of  Margelan,  Samarkand 
and  Bokahra.  It  will  take  all  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  Gleneral  IvanoCf,  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  Turkestan,  to  calm  the 
passions  aroused  by  this  disastrous  in¬ 
telligence.  It  may  be  that  Russia  will 
counter-balance  Its  effect  by  successes 
on  land.  In  any  case,  she  must  hold 
on  to  Harbin,  or  her  prestige  in  Asia  is 
gone.  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me 
this  place  will  be,  in  the  near  future, 
the  spot  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  world 
will  be  riveted  with  extreme  attention. 

I  left  Harbin  on  the  11th  May. 
Behind  me  was  ‘TEtemel  pay*  de  netge, 
Od  a'enfmtent  let  future  hivere."  Around 
were  the  signs  of  Joyous  spring.  We 
were  making  our  way  across  the  fer¬ 
tile  province  of  Girin,  over  the  valleys 
of  the  river  Sungari,  and  its  great  trib¬ 


utary,  the  I-Tfln.  From  Harbin  to 
Port  Arthur  is  895  versts,  or  Just  over 
500  miles.  Harbin  is  the  junction  for 
the  line  to  Grodekovo,  and  on  to  Vladi¬ 
vostok  by  the  Ussuri  line.  The  rail¬ 
way  from  Harbin  to  Port  Arthur 
passes  through  the  richest  parts  of  the 
Girin  and  Schon-King  provinces.  On 
every  side  were  signs  of  comfort,  and 
even  of  wealth.  At  Ta-lladoku  a  mag* 
niflcent  iron  girder  bridge,  800  yards  in 
length,  with  granite  piers  which  hold 
the  roadway  some  fifty  feet  above  the 
stream,  spans  the  Sungari.  Barges 
laden  with  grain  were  sailing  down 
stream  to  Harbin.  Large  barracks  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Russians  are  seen  on 
the  left  bank.  Our  engine  steamed 
very  slowly  across  the  bridge,  and  halt¬ 
ed  Just  on  the  other  side.  Amongst 
our  second-class  passengers  was  a  very 
dignified-looking  Chinese  of  the  upper- 
class.  His  vermilion  button  and  pea¬ 
cock’s  feather  denoted  his  high  rank. 
His  face  gave  the  impression  of  one 
accustomed  to  command.  At  the  halt, 
the  train  was  surrounded  by  railway 
guards  off  duty.  A  sentry  guarded 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  on  which  no  pe¬ 
destrians  were  allowed.  The  Chinese 
gentleman,  descending  with  us,  at¬ 
tempted  to  walk  on  the  structure,  but 
was  pretty  roughly  hailed,  and  on  pre¬ 
tending  not  to  hear,  hustled  back  by 
the  sentry.  He  smiled  sadly  and  re¬ 
turned.  I  felt  for  him  much  as  I  should 
myself  have  felt  had  a  German  sentry 
opposed  my  passage  over  the  Foyle’s 
swelling  waters  at  Derry.  He  entered 
into  conversation  In  Chinese  with  one 
of  our  party. 

‘T  am,"  he  said,  “the  General  sent  by 
our  Emperor,  to  command  his  forces  in 
the  land  of  his  great  ancestor,  who 
swore  he  would  reign  over  the  greatest 
and  most  populous  Empire  of  the 
world.  The  Emperor  commands  me  to 
take  st^M  to  wrest  the  country  from 
these  yellow-haired  robbers.  I  have 
been  to  Harbin,  and  seen  their  bayo- 
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nets;  numerous  as  the  rice-stalks  in 
Kiang-sQ.  I  see  that  the  dynasty  of 
the  Tsing  can  never  reign  here  again, 
and  that  my  twenty  thousand  men  are 
but  a  handful  compared  to  the  Russian 
masses.  If  1  tell  this  to  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  the  eunuch  Li  will  order  my 
head  to  be  cut  off.  My  place  will  be 
taken  by  my  rival,  YOn-shi-Kwai,  who 
has  sworn  to  turn  out  the  foreign 
devils.” 

The  Consul  endeavored  to  point  out  to 
him  the  benefits  of  the  Russian  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  the  Chinaman  smiled,  and 
moved  away.  I  felt  sorry  for  him  in¬ 
deed,  but  my  thoughts  soon  turned  to 
other  things. 

The  first  swallow  of  the  season  flew 
twittering  past  our  carriage  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  Kwan-chun-ji.  In  the  shallow 
lagoon  close  by,  the  herons  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  reeds,  and  the  wild  fow’l 
swimming  out  far  from  the  shore.  The 
wind  blew  N.N.W.,  with  a  coldish  snap 
from  the  Mongolian  Desert.  Numerous 
sails  were  seen  all  day  on  the  I-Tfin-he. 
Beyond,  a  gray  haze  with  nothing  else 
to  hide  the  view  to  the  edge  of  Gobi. 
In  the  foreground,  the  busy  Chinese, 
setting  out  rice  or  ploughing  the  rich 
soil,  w’hich  turned  up  a  chocolate 
brown.  To  the  east  a  lovely  fertile 
plain  stretched  to  the  base  of  the  Hu- 
lan-hada  chain.  Prosperous  villages 
succeeded  each  other.  The  two¬ 
wheeled  heavy  carts  toiled  through  the 
mud.  Lakelets,  where  the  rain-water 
lodged,  reflected  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
The  posts  or  stations  of  the  Straji  be¬ 
came  more  frequent  and  more  strongly 
garrisoned.  The  line  was  patrolled  at 
places  by  the  Russian  soldiers  in  the 
white  blouses  and  flat  caps  familiar  to 
us  in  the  pictures  of  Verestchflgine.  A 
company  of  East  Siberian  Rifles  was 
encamped  close  to  the  station  of  Fun- 
da-tun.  The  men  were  making  ahchi, 
or  cabbage  soup,  their  little  shelter 
.tents  protecting  their  very  light  bag¬ 
gage.  They  were  very  cheerful,  and 
seemed  quite  content  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  I  noticed  that  the  people 


here  were  docile  and  even  cringing  in 
their  manner.  The  Russians  had  made 
them  understand  the  meaning  of  Tae 
victis.  Poor  devils!  The  sword  had 
indeed  been  cast  in  the  scale.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  European  in  Asia  brings 
with  him,  be  he  Saxon  or  Slav,  many 
of  the  curses  of  his  country  w'ith  the 
benefits  of  civilization.  Manchuria  is 
fast  becoming  Russianized.  The  names 
of  the  stations  are  in  Russian  charac¬ 
ters,  the  little  boys  offered  eggs  as 
Taitsi,  instead  of  by  theirChinese  name. 
Very  Russian,  too,  were  the  steaming 
samovars  shining  in  the  windows  of 
each  refreshment  station  along  the  line. 
The  coolies  from  Shan-tung  were  nu¬ 
merous  at  the  various  stations.  Push¬ 
ing  rudely,  and  chattering  like  mon¬ 
keys,  they  swarmed  into  our  train,  in 
the  trucks  of  which  they  sat,  their  legs 
dangling  over  the  sides,  evidently  en¬ 
joying  the  new  mode  of  travelling. 
Their  demeanor  was  very  insolent,  and 
even  the  Russian  oflScers  did  not  seem 
to  know  how  to  manage  them.  “We 
must  look  after  them,  as  they  are  build¬ 
ing  the  line  for  us,  but  I  wish  we  were 
quit  of  the  dirty  brutes,”  said  one  of 
the  oflacers  to  me. 

The  morning  of  May  the  12th  broke 
gray  and  soft,  like  dear  old  Ireland.  We 
had  passed  into  the  Schon-King  prov¬ 
ince  the  previous  afternoon,  close  to 
the  considerable  town  of  Chan-Chfln. 
At  10.30  a.  m.  stopped  at  Tie-lin.  This 
place  stands  at  the  great  bend  to  the 
east  of  the  River  Liao,  which  drains 
•the  southern  province,  falling  into  the 
sea  at  Niu-chwang.  It  is  the  natural 
commercial  artery  of  South  Manchuria, 
and  trade  is  considerable  along  it.  The 
Russians  wish  to  divert  the  same,  from 
Niu-chwang  to  Dalny,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  which  the 
Russians  call  Kwan-tung.  This  seems 
to  me  a  bad  name  to  use,  as  it  is  so  eas¬ 
ily  confounded  with  Kwang-tung,  the 
great  Chinese  province  from  which 
Hong  Kong  depends.  The  Russians 
have,  as  a  rule,  stuck  to  the  native 
names  with  fair  accuracy.  I  notice 
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that  any  names  of  English  origin  are 
promptly  suppressed  in  these  latitudes. 
Thus  the  Eliot  and  Blonde  Islands,  and 
Port  Hamilton,  have  all  reverted  to 
their  original  Chinese  or  Korean  names. 
Port  Arthur  was  too  well-known  to 
change.  Tie-lin  is  a  pretty  Chinese 
town  surrounded  by  kitchen  gardens 
from  which  the  early  radish  and  iettuce 
came  as  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
tinned  food  and  eternal  eggs.  In  the 
distance  were  blue  hills,  and  near  the 
town  walls  a  handsome  pagoda  of  nine 
stories.  This  is  indeed  the  China  of 
one’s  chiidhood’s  picture-book,  the 
“Great  Middle  Kingdom,”  the  “Central 
Flowery  Land.”  That  is,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  for  we  are  still  in  the  original 
home  of  the  Manchus;  at  2.30  p.m.  we 
arrive  at  the  station  of  Mukden. 

The  ancient  Manchu  capital  lies  14  B. 
miles  to  the  east  of  the.  railway,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  flat,  fertile, 
but  uninteresting  country,  at  present  a 
sea  of  impassabie  mud.  The  great  Na¬ 
poleon  said  that  in  Poiand  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  element,  “la  Boue.” 
The  polish  mud  is  nothing  to  that  here. 
Mukden  has  had  a  chequered  history 
during  the  Russian  occupation.  At 
flrst  it  was  decided  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  feelings  of  the  Imperial 
family  not  to  occupy  it.  The  Russian 
General  occupied  a  post  of  observation 
near  the  town,  into  which  his  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  enter.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  showed  themselves  on  the  whole 
fi’iendly,  but  a  soldier,  probably  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  having  made 
himself  obnoxious  in  the  city,  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Chinese 
police.  Next  morning  he  was  brought 
up  before  the  Mandarin,  who,  dealing 
with  him  as  with  one  of  his  own  i)eo- 
ple,  ordered  him  to  be  crucifled  on  the 
west  gate  of  the  city  wall.  The  cruel 
order  was  carried  out.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  early  Russian  visitors  were  hor- 
rlfled  to  see  the  body  of  their  comrade 
nailed  to  the  great  door,  his  white  tunic 


reddened  by  streams  of  blood!  News 
was  at  once  carried  to  General  Grode- 
koff,  then  in  command  of  the  troops  of 
the  district.  Furious  at  the  intentional 
insult  to  his  religion  and  country,  he- 
handed  over  the  tOAvn  to  three  days’ 
pillage.  The  soldiers,  only  too  glad  to. 
avenge  their  comrade’s  death,  burst 
into  the  town,  massacring  every  China¬ 
man  seen  in  the  streets.  Bursting  into, 
the  palace,  they  scattered  the  rich  silks, 
the  pearls,  the  brocades,  the  rare- 
bronzes.  Documents  hundreds  of 
years  old,  priceless  to  science,  record¬ 
ing  the  history  of  a  vanished  age,  were 
burnt  or  trampled  under  foot.  Jade 
from  Kashgar,  furniture  that  Riesener 
might  have  envied,  incense  burners  in 
exquisite  cloisonne  enamel,  were  to  be 
picked  up  for  a  few  kopecks.  After 
the  three  days’  sack,  the  Russians  re¬ 
tired  from  the  city.  Since  then  the 
Chinese  have  not  dared  to  lift  their 
eyes  from  the  ground.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  a  few  months  ago  that,  taking  heart 
of  grace,  the  magistrates  condemned 
to  death  a  veritable  brigand,  a  Hfln- 
houze,  who  had  committed  countless 
murders,  but  who  Invoked  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Russians.  The  Chinese  were 
ordered  to  stay  the  executioner’s  hand. 
But  the  Red  Beard  had  already  rolled 
one  way  and  the  shoulders  which  sup¬ 
ported  it  another.  The  Russian  Com¬ 
mander  ordered  a  re-occupation  of  Muk¬ 
den.  It  is  said  that  this  measure 
caused  more  fury  in  the  Court  of  the 
Empress-Dowager  than  any  Incident 
•  since  the  desecration  of  the  Palace  at 
Pekin.  The  Russians  have  on  the 
whole  behaved  with  great  leniency  to 
the  inhabitants  since  the  occupation. 
In  fact,  many  traders  declare  that  their 
business  is  safer  and  their  life  more 
endurable  than  iinder  the  Manchu  Man¬ 
darins.  ’This  is  not  dlfllcult  to  believe, 
for  the  latter  oppressed  the  people  and 
screwed  every  possible  tael  out  of 
them.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  can,  neither  under  Chinese  nor. 
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Russian  rule,  have  been  really  badly 
treated;  or,  at  least,  if  it  were  so,  their 
country  has  marvellous  powers  of  recu¬ 
peration.  It  is  a  smiling  garden,  a 
I>aradise  of  luxurious  vegetation. 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  the 
spectacle  of  Mukden.  It  seems,  look¬ 
ing  at  its  double  enceinte  of  castellated 
and  rough  bastioned  walls,  thirty  feet 
higher  than  the  plain  around,  to  be 
mourning  for  the  fate  of  the  “Celestial 
Pure.”  It  is  as  if  the  Ming,  whose 
Mausoleum  of  mastodons  and  camels 
near  Nankow  is  so  well-known,  had 
taken  their  revenge  on  the  Manchu  bar¬ 
barians  for  ousting  them  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  throne.  Yung-ho  is  in  death  even 
with  Kang-shl!  The  Mukden  of  to-day 
has  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Its  two  cities  are  surrounded  by  two 
walls.  The  outer  rampart  is  of  mud, 
the  inner  of  rough-hewn  stone.  From 
the  station  to  the  city  is  some  twenty 
English  miles.  On  my  first  visit  to  tho 
camp  the  apology  for  a  road  was  so 
deep  a  quagmire  that  we  did  not  face 
the  journey.  The  tandem  harnessed 
cart  that  was  to  have  carried  us  thither 
reappeared  three  months  later  on.  In 
July  the  road  had  made  progress. 
Inches  of  dust  lay  on  it,  which,  kicked 
up  by  the  hoofs  of  a  hundred  ponies, 
rose  high  in  the  air.  These  Chinese 
carts  have  the  advantage  of  being 
closed,  and  one  can  keep  out  the  wet 
or  dust.  But  the  atmosphere  inside 
becomes  stifiing.  The  jolting  is  bad 
enough,  but  when  one  has  had  one’s 
bones  shaken  from  Andijan  to  Osh,  in 
Fergftna,  one  can  smile  at  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  any  Chinese  road.  The  longer 
one  lives  in  Russia,  the  less  one  thinks 
of  discomforts.  Here,  in  Manchuria, 
I  found  my  ignorance  of  Chinese  a 
great  drawback.  A  man  who  does  not 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  he 
is  in  travels  with  one  sense  wanting. 
And,  moreover,  greatest  of  drawbacks, 
he  is  obliged  to  take  information  at 
second-hand.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of 


his  interpreter,  who  often  is  a  person 
of  low  educational  abilities,  and  un¬ 
able  to  convey  to  the  traveller  the  elu¬ 
cidations  which  the  latter  requires. 

Yfing-tschen,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Kfing-shi,  succeeded  this  great  Emper¬ 
or.  He  arrived  at  the  throne  in  the 
usual  Asiatic  way.  That  is,  he  mur¬ 
dered  such  of  his  brothers  as  stood  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  succession.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  clev¬ 
er  student,  and  professing  great  piety. 
He  loved  Mukden,  though  in  his  short 
reign  he  was  unable  to  leave  China. 
He  was  fond  of  perpetuating  his  ideas 
in  marble  or  stone.  Over  one  of  the 
eight  gates  with  double  archways, 
which  pierce  the  inner  wall  of  the  city, 
the  traveller  can  read  one  of  the  mor¬ 
al  aphorisms  of  this  sententious  mur¬ 
derer.  It  runs  (I  hope  my  interpreter 
was  right):  “Thy  pay  and  thy  revenue 
are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Thy 
people.  It  Is  easy  to  oppress  the  poor, 
but  impossible  to  deceive  God.”  From 
the  top  of  this  wall,  a  fine  view  of  the 
town  is  obtained.  It  was  not  at  this 
gate,  but  another,  that  the  poor  Rus¬ 
sian  soldier  of  whom  I  spoke  else¬ 
where  was  crucified.  On  entering,  one 
is  impressed  with  the  Chinese  aspect 
of  the  city.  Everything  on  the  rail¬ 
way  line  is  so  Russian  that  one  cannot 
shake  off  the  impression  that  one  is 
still  in  the  Empire  of  the  Tsar.  Rus¬ 
sian  ofllcials,  Russian  food,  Russian 
samovars,  and  Russian  manners.  Here 
the  natives  scowl  at  the  foreign  devil, 
as  if  they  would  like  to  crucify  him 
also.  But  there.  In  the  Temple  of 
Heaven,  older  than  the  reigning  dyn¬ 
asty,  sit  some  four-and-twenty  of  the 
worst  of  all,  the  “robber”  foreign  dev¬ 
ils.  They  have  rifles  which  are  load¬ 
ed,  and  they  don’t  fire  over  the  people’s 
heads.  That  smart  young  ofReer  In 
charge  would  soon  order  them  to  shoot 
if  the  visitor  were  attacked.  So  the 
sulky  scowl  is  hidden  under  a  treach¬ 
erous  smile.  The  merchants  in  the 
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shops  seem  affected  by  no  prejudice. 
The  devil’s  money  passes  current  as 
well  as  any  other.  In  fact  better,  for 
the  Russian  rouble,  which  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent  in  barter  of  the  Chinese  dollar  or 
Japanese  yen,  is  worth  some  two 
pence  more.  There  are  still  magnifi¬ 
cent  embroideries  and  lacquer  of  the 
finest  vermilion  here  on  sale.  Curious, 
too,  are  the  numerous  objects  of  art  in 
jade.  This  substance,  green  or  white, 
is  much  similar  to  nephrite,  but  even 
harder  and  more  difljcult  to  carve.  It 
is  greatly  appreciated  all  over  China. 
A  piece  which  would  fall  to  the  ham¬ 
mer  at  Christie’s  for  ten  or  fifteen 
guineas,  would  probably  fetch  at  Pe¬ 
kin  or  here  in  Mukden,  one  hundred 
pounds. 

The  melancholy  feeling  which  is  lost 
in  the  busy  hum  of  the  streets  is  inten¬ 
sified  as  one  enters  the  palace  of  the 
founder  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  His 
mausoleum  is  not  here,  but  some  eight 
miles  outside  the  walls.  It  is  said  to 
be  splendid,  the  grave  being  a  moun¬ 
tain  under  which  his  corpse  reposes. 
But  to  my  mind  the  tomb  of  Tsing 
dynasty  is  here.  In  this  Imposing  pal¬ 
ace,  in  these  splendid  halls,  with  their 
carved  stone  entrances,  and  marble 
monsters,  wander  the  spirits  of  the 
conquerors  of  China.  They  have  prac¬ 
tically  passed  away  in  two  centuries. 

The  Fortnightly  Review. 


Kang-shl,  “the  Great”;  Yfing-tschea^ 
the  persecutor  of  the  Christians;  Kyen- 
Lfing,  Conqueror  of  the  Eleuts,  Turke¬ 
stan  and  Thibet;  Kyft-King,  the  vi¬ 
cious;  Tao-Kwang,  the  deceiver;  Shy- 
en-fen,  under  whom  the  foreign  devils 
took  Pekin,  and  burned  the  Summer 
Palace:  they  are  all  here.  Their  Chi¬ 
nese  subjects,  indifferent  as  to  who 
rules  them,  called  out  to  them  “TFa» 
sutce.”  Live  and  reign  ten  thousand 
years!  Their  time  has  ended  in  two 
brief  centuries!  Here  in  their  own 
marble  palace,  with  its  tiled  pagodas, 
their  roofs  dark  with  age,  supported 
by  wooden  pillars  cut  from  such  trees, 
as  to  rival  columns  of  marble  or  stone,, 
paces  the  new  Conqueror  of  China.  Ohi; 
for  one  hour  of  Kang-shi,  in  whose 
presence  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Muscovy  entered  only  on 
bended  knee.  Or  of  Kyen-Lflng,  whO’ 
forced  the  Russians  to  give  up  the- 
very  bones  of  the  Eleut  Chief  who« 
had  taken  refuge  in  their  territory!  A 
weak  and  weeping  princeling,  animat* 
ed,  no  doubt,  by  good  desires,  feebly 
represents  the  glories  of  the  Tsing.  I 
seem  to  hear  in  the  great  dark  roof 
above  me  the  sighs  of  the  spirits  of  his 
famous  ancestors,  called  from  their 
rest  by  the  sound  of  the  tramp  of  the 
Slav  in  their  own  palace;  the  cradle  of 
their  race,  the  joy  of  many  kings. 

C.  E.  de  la  Poer  Beresford. 


LOVE  AND  LIFE. 

Love  comes  when  none  may  know. 
Lingers  a  while  and  files; 

We  only  see  him  go. 

’Mid  music  soft  and  slow, 
Darkling,  as  daylight  dies. 

Love  comes  when  none  may  know. 
VOL.  LZXX.  612 
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Dream  we  an  hour  or  so— 

To  wake  in  sad  surprise; 

We  only  see  him  go. 

With  shaft  and  golden  bow, 

Wondrous  in  sleep  he  lies 
(Love  comes  when  none  may  know): 

Then  once  we  look,— and  lo. 

Quick  he  takes  wing  and  hies: 

We  only  see  him  go,— 

And  range  the  world  in  woe. 

Seeking  with  wistful  eyes. 

Love  comes  when  none  may  know:— 

We  only  see  him  go. 

The  Pilot. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF  BISMARCKIAN  POLICY. 


The  Anglo-French  agreement  is  an 
unprecedented  example  of  a  diplomatic 
instrument  concluded  by  two  Powers 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  but  possessing 
all  the  scope  and  importance  of  the 
great  international  settlements  only  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  the  past  as  the  result  of 
historic  wars.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  spite  of  the  Newfoundland  clause, 
which  has  only  now  been  annulled 
after  two  centuries,  raised  England  to 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  Great 
Powers.  Fifty  years  later  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  recognized  that  unparalleled 
expansion  by  which,  under  Chatham’s 
inspiration,  the  British  Empire  was 
created.  With  the  lapse  of  yet  an¬ 
other  twenty  years,  the  American  Col¬ 
onies  were  wrenched  away  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  even  for  that 
loss  there  was  complete  internal  com¬ 
pensation,  through  an  Immediate 
growth  of  manufacturing  wealth  and 
population,  no  less  wonderful  in  its 
way  than  the  conquests  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  generation  by  land  and  sea. 
There  was  no  real  interruption  in  the 
further  development  of  power.  Fol¬ 
lowing  our  next,  and  by  far  our  great¬ 
est  war,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815, 


marked  the  achievement  of  a  British 
predominance  relatively  more  decisive 
than  at  any  former  period. 

From  that  climax  of  our  relative  in¬ 
fluence  began,  as  we  can  now  perceive, 
its  decadence.  To  attempt  an  analysis 
of  the  causes  here,  would  be  out  of 
place.  They  were  emotional  and  eco¬ 
nomic  so  far  as  they  were  insular,  they 
were  economic  and  military  so  far  as 
they  were  Continental.  "Whatever 
these  causes  were,  the  changes  they 
pi’oduced  were  partly  inevitable,  as 
well  as  partly  avoidable.  The  results 
of  the  Crimean  W’ar,  as  embodied  in 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  were  in  every  re¬ 
spect  an  anti-climax  by  comparison 
with  the  achievements  to  which  we 
had  been  accustomed  in  previous  gen¬ 
erations.  Sea-power  had  lost  its  pri¬ 
macy,  and  the  military  idea— using  the 
word  in  the  narrower  sense— obtained 
a  more  exclusive  ascendancy  than  it 
had  ever  possessed  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  A  fugitive  interval  of 
phosphorescent  brilliancy  under  the 
Second  Empire  restored  diplomatic  pre¬ 
dominance  upon  a  military  basis  to 
France.  With  the  Treaty  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  it  passed  to  Germany,  which  be- 
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came  the  first  Power  in  Europe.  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin  itself  recognized  the 
German  capital  as  the  centre  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  be¬ 
half  of  this  country,  played  an  inter¬ 
esting  but  a  secondary  role.  Striking 
as  it  seemed,  when  England  had  already 
begun  to  be  ignored  in  Europe,  it  was 
not  a  part  which  would  have  seemed 
large  enough  to  Chatham,  to  Palmer¬ 
ston,  or  even  to  Castlereagh.  Of  the 
subsequent  record  of  humiliation  and 
effacement  there  is  no  need  to  speak  in 
detail.  Under  Mr.  Gladstone,  British 
foreign  policy  became  a  thing  to  be 
neglected,  ridiculed  and  fiouted.  Anti- 
Bismarckian  in  spirit,  its  impotence 
in  Europe  left  Bismarckian  influences 
supreme.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  turn, 
alloweti  our  policy  to  harmonize  habitu¬ 
ally  with  German  purposes.  Lord 
Kosebery  was  less  willing,  but  more 
helpless.  The  nature  of  the  situation 
was  only  fully  revealed  to  average 
Englishmen  by  events  in  the  Far  East, 
from  the  Treaty  of  Shiminoseki,  to  the 
seizure  of  Port  Arthur  and  Kiaochau. 
The  British  Empire  was  treated  as  a 
cipher,  even  in  the  vital  sphere  of 
oversea  policy,  where  her  voice  has  al¬ 
ways  been  decisive  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  Germany,  with  pre¬ 
mature  ambition,  became  something  like 
an  open  candidate  for  the  succession  to 
our  sea-power  and  Imperial  infiuence. 
The  Anglo-French  agreement  means 
that  she  has  missed  her  grasp.  Ger¬ 
many,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  has 
lost  at  all  points  her  former  sureness 
of  hold  upon  the  international  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  international  concert  she 
no  longer  plays  the  part  of  conductor. 
She  has  exchanged  Prince  Bismarck’s 
bfiton  for  Count  Billow’s  “fiute.”  The 
semi-ofilclal  journals  may  rhapsodize  to 
order  about  the  unshakable  Integrity 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  severe 
truth  is  that  Germany  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  the  most  isolated  Power, 
that  Berlin  has  been  deposed  from  its 


predominance  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
whole  Bismarckian  system  of  policy 
has  come  to  total  bankruptcy  In  the 
hands  of  the  Iron  Chancellor's  succes¬ 
sors.  We  can  now  see  that  by  the 
Treaty  of  F'rankfort  England  lost  as 
much  in  infiuence  as  France  did  in  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Without  another  war  the  political 
grouping  of  Europe  has  been  placed 
upon  a  new  basis,  with  a  centre  of 
gravity  widely  removed  from  the  point 
at  which  it  had  been  maintained  for  a 
generation.  Germany  feels  that  her 
diplomacy  has  suffered  a  silent  d^Mcle 
with  disastrous  and  inexplicable  com¬ 
pleteness.  France,  with  a  security  for 
her  whole  colonial  dominion  she  had 
never  possessed  till  now  since  her  colo¬ 
nial  history  began,  is  free  once  more 
to  concentrate  upon  Continental  policy 
and  acquires  a  Continental  position 
such  as  Berlin  had  not  for  one  moment 
expected  her  to  command  again.  As 
regards  this  country.  Lord  Lausdowne 
has  had  the  distinction,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  deserved,  of  signing  an  instrument 
which  does  more  to  restore  England’s 
relative  infiuence  in  Europe  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  happened  for  two  gen¬ 
erations.  It  divides  two  eras  by  a 
clean  line  of  cleavage.  It  liquidates 
old  quarrels  and  leaves  us  with  the 
freer  hands  we  needed  to  deal  efiicient- 
ly  with  new  and  perhaps  more  formid¬ 
able  problems.  We  cannot  say  that 
England  stands  again  at  the  head  of 
the  European  system,  for  there  is  no 
longer  any  head  to  that  system.  But 
TV'hat  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that 
the  magnetic  pole  of  diplomacy  has  so 
altered  its  position  that  the  needle 
trembles  towards  a  point  that  lies 
somewhere  between  Paris  and  London, 
but  no  longer  lies  between  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

In  itself,  and  as  regards  the  two 
Powers  concerned,  the  settlement  Is 
one  which  must  Increase  the  hopes  of 
all  reasonable  men  for  a  reign  of  rea- 
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son  In  international  affairs.  Each 
country  has  secured  direct  advantages 
of  value  as  well  as  indirect  advantages 
of  incalculable  importance.  Neither 
has  been  called  upon  to  make  any  seri¬ 
ous  sacrifice.  Where  both  Powers 
have  gained,  indeed,  France  must  be 
admitted  to  have  gained  most.  M. 
Delcass6  has  secured  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  the  most  solid  diplomatic  triumph 
yet  achieved  under  the  Third  Republic. 
If  it  had  been  won  by  a  professed  pupil 
of  Richelieu,  like  M.  Hanotaux,  all  Eu¬ 
rope  would  have  devoted  itself  to  pic¬ 
turesque  speculation  upon  the  reap- 
I)earance  of  the  Great  Cardinal’s  spirit 
on  the  stage  of  twentieth-century  pol¬ 
icy.  The  whole  of  the  praise  must  be 
shared,  no  doubt,  with  M.  Paul  Gam¬ 
bon,  the  admirable  Ambassador  of 
France  to  this  country,  whose  success 
wrings  the  withers  of  his  diplomatic 
competitors  in  another  quarter.  His 
achievement  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  his  brilliant  colleague  at 
Rome,  M.  Camille  Barrgre.  Here  we 
may  glance  at  the  striking  fact  that  al¬ 
though  the  highest  diplomacy  is  con¬ 
ventionally  considered  to  be  a  mon¬ 
archical  institution,  France  was  never 
better  served  by  her  Ministers  abroad 
than  she  has  been  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Their  efforts  in  every 
direction  but  that  one  which  is  pur¬ 
posely  allowed  to  remain  open  like  the 
gap  in  the  Vosges,  have  gone  very  far 
to  redress  the  fortune  of  war. 

Above  all,  France  has  now  acquired 
a  position  which  will  afford,  as  long 
as  she  chooses,  an  absolute  guarantee 
of  the  integrity  of  her  colonial  domin¬ 
ion.  British  sea-power  was  the  great¬ 
est  danger  to  it.  British  sea-power  be¬ 
comes  the  final  security  for  it.  This 
country  would  undoubtedly  go  to  war 
to  prevent  French  colonial  dominion 
from  becoming  a  German  colonial  do¬ 
minion.  In  other  words,  France  can 
turn  her  eyes  towards  the  Rhine  and 
towards  Continental  affairs  generally 


with  a  feeling  of  security  as  regards 
her  sea-interests  that  she  has  never 
known  since  Richelieu.  In  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  colonial  question  for 
France,  and  the  renewed  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  Continental  Interest  in  her 
policy,  we  touch  part  of  the  vital  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  agreement  in  its  refiex 
effect  upon  European  affairs. 

For  England  the  gains  are  equal  or, 
perhaps,  more  than  equal.  The  sacrifices 
at  the  same  time  are  more  obvious.  The 
Republic  does  not  cede  one  inch  of  her 
dominion,  and  was  not  called  upon  to 
do  so  for  the  happy  reason  that  not 
one  inch  of  French  ground  is  coveted 
by  this  country.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  conveyed  considerable 
pieces  of  British  territory  to  another 
flag.  No  sane  man  can  pretend  that 
we  are  weakened  relatively  by  the 
loss  of  a  few  imperceptible  inches  of 
such  an  empire  as  ours.  You  might 
as  well  represent  the  dusting  of  the 
piano  to  be  an  injury  to  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

In  point  of  mere  utilizable  ter¬ 
ritory,  we  gain  more  by  the  release  of 
the  French  shore  from  the  diplomatic 
mortgage  which  had  weighed  upon  it 
for  two  centuries  than  we  lose  upon 
the  Niger  or  the  Gambia.  Egypt  re¬ 
leased  so  far  as  the  Third  Republic  is 
concerned  from  financial  restraints  no 
less  embarrassing  than  the  territorial 
obstruction  which  existed  upon  the 
Newfoundland  shore,  becomes  as  Brit¬ 
ish  in  reality  as  Newfoundland  Itself. 
If  France  were  likely  to  become  a  hos¬ 
tile  Power  within  the  next  two  genera¬ 
tions,  the  relinquishment  to  her  influ¬ 
ence  of  V  Empire  qui  Croule,  would  be 
a  bad  one.  But  since  it  strengthens 
Immensely  the  likelihood  that  the 
friendship  between  England  and  France 
will  gradually  harden  into  a  perma¬ 
nent  alliance  based  upon  a  natural  har¬ 
mony  of  interests,  the  Morocco  ar¬ 
rangement  must  be  regarded,  on  the 
whole,  as  thoroughly  sound,  and  Lord 
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Lansdowne  has  shown  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  the  statesmanlike  courage  that 
wise  concession  demands. 

For  here,  again,  we  see  the  master- 
feature  of  the  agreement  in  its  effect 
upon  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Powers.  It  completely  destroys  the 
diplomatic  prospects  of  Germany.  To 
say  that  it  was  not  directed  against 
her,  is  a  verbal  formula.  The  fact  is 
only  partly  true.  So  far  as  it  is  true, 
it  is  not  important.  If  not  directed 
against  Germany,  the  Anglo-French 
settlement  works  most  powerfully 
against  Germany.  It  leaves  her  states¬ 
men  nonplussed;  it  deprives  her  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  fulcrum  by  which  it  had 
exerted  its  strongest  leverage  upon  the 
international  situation.  The  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  was  already  the 
principal  obstacle  to  all  the  ambitions 
of  Pan-Germanism  on  land.  The  An¬ 
glo-French  agreement  places  a  more 
formidable  obstacle  across  the  path  of 
the  Kaiser’s  ambitions  by  sea.  Again, 
the  whole  world  asks  that  searching 
question  which  the  present  writer  has 
repeatedly  raised  in  these  pages  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  Is  it  Ger¬ 
many’s  “future,”  in  the  Kaiser’s  sense, 
that  lies  “auf  dem  Wasser,”  or  is  Ger¬ 
many’s  fate  far  more  likely  to  be  found 
there?  In  any  case,  the  international 
situation  is  altered  to  her  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  an  extent  that  appeared  incon¬ 
ceivable  only  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  first  events  of  the  Boer  war  de¬ 
prived  the  whole  German  nation  of  Its 
caution,  and  for  one  delusive  moment 
seemed  to  open  the  door  to  illimitable 
aspirations.  There  is  an  utter  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  rested  for  a 
generation.  All  Bismarck’s  diplomatic 
work  after  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort— 
yes,  the  whole  of  it,  as  we  shall  pres¬ 
ently  perceive— is  undone.  We  may 
well  picture  the  vindictive  shade  of 
the  Iron  Chancellor  rising  before  Wil¬ 
liam  II.  in  midnight  intervals  of 
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thought,  with  the  whisper  of  Nemesis 
from  shadowy  lips. 

The  great  ghost  will  not  haunt  the 
slumbers  of  Count  Billow.  It  would 
not  consider  the  fourth  Chancellor 
worth  the  visitation.  We  may  depend 
upon  it  that  Bismarckian  Insight  would 
not  have  been  deceived  for  a  moment 
as  to  the  real  quality  of  that  accom¬ 
plished  but  over-estimated  man.  Count 
Billow  has  proved  the  Lord  Rosebery 
of  the  German  situation.  With  more 
fibre  and  also  with  more  difficulties,  he 
has  become  as  completely  the  victim 
of  events.  Phrases  in  both  cases  form 
the  fagade  of  a  reputation,  but  time 
has  proved  that  the  architecture  behind 
the  facade  was  curiously  lacking  In 
solidity  and  depth.  Count  Billow  has 
committed  the  worst  of  all  possible 
errors.  He  has  sacrificed  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  German  diplomacy  to 
phrases— phrases  spoken  in  the  Reich¬ 
stag,  phrases  in  the  columns  of  the 
semi-official  Press.  His  strange  con¬ 
ception  of  the  extent  to  which  England 
could  be  trlfied  with  has  proved  as 
crude  and  costly  a  blunder  of  its  kind 
as  a  statesman  ever  made.  Beside  an 
ex-journalist  like  M.  Delcass6,  with  his 
genuine  insight,  his  faultless  reticence, 
his  sober  and  patient  method,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Bismarck  has  revealed  him¬ 
self  in  essentials  an  amateur. 

Pew  things  in  the  history  of  diplo¬ 
matic  method  are  more  instructive  than 
this  bankruptcy  in  the  hands  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  clever  men  of  a  system  by 
which  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of 
modern  Europe  ruled  Europe  for  thirty 
years,  and  achieved  constructive  re¬ 
sults  comparable  with  those  of  Riche¬ 
lieu  and  Chatham  alone.  Why  was 
the  Bismarckian  system  adopted?  Why 
was  It  successful?  Why  has  it  failed? 
The  inquiry  shows  that  the  ideas  of 
a  supreme  man  are  a  priceless  posses¬ 
sion  and  a  dangerous  heritage.  Na¬ 
tions  will  presently  learn  what  the  Iron 
Chancellor  knew  better  than  any  one. 
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that  diplomatic  expedients  wear  out 
like  battleships  and  guns,  and  that 
thej'  ought  to  be  as  regularly  discard¬ 
ed  and  replaced. 

There  was,  of  course,  nothing  novel 
in  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  practical  meth¬ 
od,  though  he  applied  the  oldest  of  all 
diplomatic  devices  with  extraordinary 
freshness  and  address.  Bismarck,  a.s 
It  were,  was  Richelieu  reversed.  Riche¬ 
lieu  sought  to  consolidate  France  and 
to  divide  and  weaken  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  Bis¬ 
marck  created  a  united  Germany  and 
desired  a  disunited  Continent.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  the  latter  aim  w’as  the  condition 
of  success  in  the  former.  No  concep¬ 
tion  amidst  the  circumstances  in  w’hlch 
Prussia  found  herself  could  have  been 
sounder,  more  legitimate,  more  inevita¬ 
ble.  His  procedure  started  with  the 
abstention  of  Prussia  from  any  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Crimean  War.  Berlin 
maintained  an  attitude  of  benevolent 
neutrality  towards  St.  Petersburg. 

This  was  the  first  ostentations  proc¬ 
lamation  that  Prussia  had  no  interest 
in  the  Near  Eastern  question.  It  is 
apparent  at  once  that  this  was  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Iron  Chancellor’s 
diplomacy.  So  long  as  Berlin  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  no  interest  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Question,  its  moral  alliance  with 
Russia  rested  upon  a  natural  basis.  Vi¬ 
enna  and  St.  Petersburg,  upon  the  con¬ 
trary,  had  for  a  long  time  believed 
their  interests  In  the  Balkans  to  be 
fundamentally  antagonistic.  Russia 
thought  her  immediate  interest  lay  in 
the  weakening  of  Austria.  She  looked, 
accordingly,  with  complaisance  upon 
an  overthrow  of  the  Hapsburg  mon¬ 
archy,  which  seemed  to  clear  the  path 
towards  Constantinople.  Napoleon  the 
Third  wished  to  weaken  Austria  in  or¬ 
der  that  she  might  be  expelled  from 
Venetla.  Much  more  did  Italy  desire 
the  same  result  for  the  same  reason. 
Thus  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  isolated 
with  astonishing  skill  until  it  was 


struck  down.  Why,  it  was  sometimes 
asked,  did  not  Bismarcl^ seize  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  consummate  the  Pan-German 
idea  by  annexing  Bohemia  and  absorb¬ 
ing  the  Teutonic  provinces  of  the 
Hapsburg  dominions.  There  were 
overwhelming  reasons.  The  modera¬ 
tion  displaj-ed  by  Bismarck  towards 
Vienna  w’as  a  moderation  dictated  by 
necessity,  even  more  than  by  wisdom. 
That  he  did  not  want  to  strengthen  the 
Catholic  opposition  in  Prussia  by  add¬ 
ing  millions  of  new  citizens  to  its 
ranks,  is,  doubtless,  true.  But  if  the 
Iron  Chancellor  had  w'ished  to  incor¬ 
porate  them,  he  could  not  have  done  it. 
France  would  have  taken  up  arms,  and 
Germany  would  have  been  compelled 
to  take  over  the  Eastern  policy  of  Vi¬ 
enna.  Austria  had  to  continue  to  exist. 
The  next  necessity  was  that  she  should 
be  a  friend. 

France  was  the  next  victim  of 
Prince  Bismarck’s  diplomatic  effi¬ 
ciency.  France  had  to  be  at¬ 
tacked.  France  had  to  be  isoiat- 
ed.  Europe  had  again  to  be  kept 
divided,  but  upon  new  lines.  Fiance 
had  not  interfered  for  Austria.  On 
the  contrary,  she  had  indirectly  helped 
to  bring  about  Sadowa.  The  policy  of 
Vienna  looked  passively  upon  Sedan. 
The  recollection  of  the  Crimean  War 
still  kept  St.  Petersburg  neutral.  Eng¬ 
land,  in  a  mood  of  re-action  from  Pal- 
merstonlan  restlessness,  was  kept 
apart  by  many  reasons.  But  at  that 
particular  moment  she  had  not  the 
ability,  even  if  she  had  had  the  will,  to 
Infiuence  the  evolution  of  Europe.  She 
was  in  presence  of  one  of  the  things 
which  no  amount  of  sea-power,  apart 
from  great  military  force,  can  prevent. 
Neither  did  we  understand  that  a  new 
competitor  for  the  sea  had  been  born 
in  the  battles  upon  the  Belgian  fron¬ 
tier.  Bismarck’s  second  creative  pur¬ 
pose  was  accomplished.  It  is  idle  to 
ask  by  the  light  of  the  experience  we 
are  now  acquiring,  whether  he  would 
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not  have  done  better,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  to  leave  France  unmutl- 
lated  as  he  had  left  Austria.  But 
Austria— c’w’est  qu'un  Gouvernement. 
P'rance  is  a  nation,  and  one  of  the 
proudest.  Her  memory  of  mere  defeat 
would  not  have  been  easily  extin¬ 
guished,  and  had  her  territory  re¬ 
mained  intact,  she  might  have  at¬ 
tempted  the  revanche  sooner,  who  can 
tell?  But  almost  every  day  since  the 
telegram  to  Mr.  Kruger— certainly 
every  day  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Boer  war,  has  made  it  clearer  that  Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine  forms  the  most  serious 
barrier  to  all  the  wider  ambitions  of 
Germany  by  land  and  sea. 

After  1870,  the  problem  was  altered. 
Bismarck  sincerely  desired  the  peace 
he  succeeded  in  preserving,  while  he 
remained  in  power.  But  he  did  not 
desire  it  for  ethical  or  humanitarian 
reasons.  With  such  reasons  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  Another  war  would 
necessarily  have  meant  Armageddon, 
Involving  disproportionate  risks.  To 
create  fresh  enemies  would  have  been 
to  create  the  probability  of  a  universal 
coalition  against  Germany  as  formerly 
against  Napoleon  and  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth.  Bismarck  showed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  political  judgment  by 
stopping  the  career  of  German  con¬ 
quest  where  he  did. 

The  Eastern  question  had  played  from 
the  first  a  profound  though  unseen  In- 
fiuence  in  the  manoeuvres  of  Berlin  to 
combine  or  separate  the  Powers.  The 
Dreikaiserbund,  which  had  no  concrete 
basis  of  mutual  interest,  only  lasted 
while  the  Eastern  question  remained 
in  abeyance.  Some  Power  had  to  be 
permanently  strengthened  as  the  result 
of  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  here,  for 
the  first  time.  Prince  Bismarck’s 
statesmanship  was  subjected  to  a  cru¬ 
cial  ordeal,  from  which  It  emerged 
more  successful  In  appearance  than  in 
reality.  It  was  of  the  essence  of  his 
purpose  that  neither  of  the  neighboring 


Empires  should  be  strong  enough  to  be 
independent  of  Germany,  nor  weak 
enough  to  be  useless  to  Germany.  In 
spite  of  the  formula  of  disinterested¬ 
ness  in  the  Eastern  question,  the  Iron 
Chancellor  was  compelled  to  assist 
Austria  in  preventing  the  excessive  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  Russia,  and  in  annul¬ 
ling  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  From 
that  moment  popular  sentiment  in  Rus¬ 
sia  never  got  over  its  passionate  feel¬ 
ing  that  Germany  was  a  false  friend. 
The  hotter  Pan-Slav  spirit  began  to 
declare  that  the  road  to  Constantinople 
lay  not  through  Vienna  but  through 
Berlin.  Recent  developments  have 
suggested  that  they  were  more  serious¬ 
ly  right  than  they  knew.  Since  the 
interposition  of  Alexander  II.  against 
the  plans  of  the  military  party  in  Ber¬ 
lin  for  a  second  attack  upon  France, 
Bismarck’s  prophetic  fears  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  an  alliance  between 
the  Tsardom  and  the  Third  Republic 
could  not  be  permanently  averted. 
But  for  another  ten  years  he  postponed 
the  evil  day  with  amazing  adroitness. 
Austria-Hungary  was  dependent,  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  “conserved,”  as  long  as  the 
interests  of  Berlin  should  demand. 
Italy  was  drawn  into  the  net  by  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  Irritation  created  in  Rome 
by  the  Mediterranean  adventures  which 
France  was  secretly  encouraged  to  un¬ 
dertake. 

Three  Powers  still  remained  more  or 
less  outside  the  diplomatic  orbit  of 
Berlin— two  wholly,  one  partially.  The 
latter  was  Russia,  the  other  two 
France  and  England.  The  Bismarck¬ 
ian  system  aimed  at  the  isolation  of  all 
three,  and  yet  maintained  considerable 
influence  over  the  policy  of  all  of  them. 
The  famous  Insurance  treaty  with  St. 
Petersburg  was  a  last  desperate  de¬ 
vice  to  convince  Russia  that  Germany 
would  never  waste  the  bones  of  a 
Pomeranian  grenadier  in  defence  of 
Austrian  interests  in  the  Balkans. 
With  the  denunciation  of  the  insurance 
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treaty,  and  the  long  train  of  events 
leading  up  from  the  Battenburg  abduc¬ 
tion  to  the  fetes  of  Cronstadt,  the 
foundations  of  Bismarckian  diplomacy 
began  definitely  to  settle.  Neither 
France  nor  Russia  was  any  longer  iso¬ 
lated,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Iron  Chancellor  had  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  former  Sovereign,  an  al¬ 
liance  of  two  Great  Powers  had  sprung 
Into  existence  as  a  check  even  if  not 
as  a  menace,  to  Berlin. 

Whether  Bismarck,  if  he  had  re¬ 
mained  in  office,  could  have  employed 
any  expedient  to  dissolve  or  sterilize 
the  Dual  Combination,  we  shall  not 
know  until  the  diplomatic  secrets  of 
our  time  are  far  more  completely  re¬ 
vealed.  There  were  dim  shapes  of 
solid  meaning  in  the  gloomy  oracles  of 
the  old  Chancellor’s  retirement,  and  in 
his  vitriolic  attacks  upon  the  policy  of 
his  successors.  To  those  who  inherit¬ 
ed  his  maxims  but  not  bis  skill,  Bis¬ 
marck  bequeathed  one  priceless  asset 
exploited  for  a  while  with  a  success 
that  concealed  the  fundamental  failure 
of  policy  with  which  the  new  Kaiser’s 
personal  government  began.  France 
and  Russia  were  no  longer  divided. 
But  England  remained  alone  outside 
the  sphere  of  Continental  combina¬ 
tions.  The  Iron  Chancellor  had  In¬ 
vented  the  famous  principle  of  “creat¬ 
ing  a  diversion.”  He  encouraged  Eng¬ 
land  in  Egypt  in  order  to  embroil  her 
with  France.  He  patronized  the  colo¬ 
nial  policy  of  Jules  Ferry,  in  the  hope 
that  It  would  involve  the  Third  Repub¬ 
lic  sooner  or  later  in  some  direction  or 
other  with  the  British  Empire.  Lon¬ 
don  was  baited  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  St.  Petersburg  in  play.  He  used 
his  own  colonial  policy  in  Africa  and 
Australasia  to  deepen  the  impression, 
both  in  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  that 
in  colonial  matters  a  common  front 
might  be  presented  against  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  three  greatest  Continental 
Powers.  This  particular  portion  of 


the  Bismarckian  system  was  in  some 
ways  the  most  complex  and  cunning 
mechanism  of  wheels  within  wheels 
ever  employed  in  diplomacy.  It  was 
the  infernal  machine  or  submarine 
mine  of  diplomacy,  warranted  to  ex¬ 
plode  with  automatic  certainty  at  some 
inevitable  moment  of  contact. 

After  Prince  Bismarck’s  retirement, 
therefore,  the  calculations  of  the  W’ll- 
helmstrasse  were  governed  by  an  idea 
which  led  in  the  end  to  stereotyped 
formulas  and  mechanical  action.  It 
was  assumed  that  Germany  had  no 
Irreconcilable  differences  with  any 
Power— but  that  the  interests  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  at  the  same  time  providen¬ 
tially  secured,  without  expense,  by  the 
existence  of  absolutely  irreconcilable 
differences  between  England  on  the 
one  hand  and  France  and  Russia  on 
the  other.  When  the  effort  failed  to 
emphasize  German  predominance  in 
Europe  by  drawing  England  definitely 
into  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  alter¬ 
native  course  of  organizing  Continental 
hostility  against  this  country  was  pur¬ 
sued  with  more  and  more  audacity, 
while  the  faith  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  British  people  in  Teu¬ 
tonic  friendship  became  more  and 
more  implicit.  There  was  no  longer 
any  very  eminent  skill  employed  by 
the  diplomatic  ministers  and  agents  of 
Berlin,  but  insular  credulity  was  an 
asset  up  to  the  very  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  war  not  less  valuable  than  Bis¬ 
marck’s  genius. 

It  Is  difficult  to  realize  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  how  narrowly  this  country,  in  Its 
sublime  unconsciousness,  escaped  the 
intended  consequences  of  by  far  the 
most  dangerous  diplomatic  tactics  that 
have  ever  been  directed  against  her. 
From  the  very  first,  those  who  ran 
might  have  read  the  semi-official  Press, 
but  for  years  German  appeared  to  be 
a  language  undiscovered  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Office.  The  Dual  Alliance  was 
clamorously  represented  by  the  semi- 
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'Official  journals  In  Berlin,  and  their  ob¬ 
sequious  echoes  in  Vienna,  to  be  di¬ 
rected  against  England.  Every  art 
was  used,  indeed,  to  direct  It  against 
England,  just  as  in  later  days  the  op¬ 
erations  of  this  diplomacy  have  reached 
from  Washington  to  Constantinople  in 
simultaneous  attempts  to  manipulate 
America  and  the  Turk  as  part  of  the 
extensive  but  single-minded  conspiracy 
for  relieving  Berlin  from  embarrass¬ 
ments  at  the  sole  expense  of  W’hite- 
hall.  The  Kaiser  seized  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  joining  France  and  Russia  In 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  the  Far  East. 
Japan  was  expelled  from  the  mainland. 
Kiao-chau  and  Port  Arthur  were 
seized  In  concert.  Manchuria  was 
not  a  German  Interest.  Yet  the  Yang- 
tsze  agreement  was  advertised  as  a 
triumph  over  the  cupidity  of  an  Impo¬ 
tent  and  baffied  island. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  M.  Hanotaux 
had  become  a  convert  to  the  theory 
that  France,  in  tacit  concert  with  Ger¬ 
many,  should  seek  Colonial  compensa¬ 
tion  for  her  Continental  injuries,  and 
should  compound  In  Egypt  for  Alsace. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  new  trlplice  in  the  Far 
East,  Colonel  Marchand’s  expedition 
was  directed  towards  the  Nile.  “Now 
’et  it  work,  mischief  thou  art  afoot.” 
The  first  ominous  check,  with  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  Paris  to  support  the  Kruger 
telegram  policy,  did  not  disconcert  the 
calculations  of  the  Mark  Antonys  of 
Berlin,  as  much  as  has  been  since  pre¬ 
tended.  In  1898  came  the  Fashoda 
Imbroglio,  and  the  crisis  In  the  Far 
East  reached  its  acute  character.  It 
was  now  believed  In  Germany  that  the 
effect  of  the  infernal  machine  must  be 
infallible.  A  struggle  upon  the  Fash¬ 
oda  question  would  have  been  a  god¬ 
send  to  all  German  purposes,  as  it 
would  have  been  ruinous  for  all  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  purposes.  That  strug¬ 
gle  was  avoided  by  a  hair’s-breadth. 
In  Slam,  the  prescient  policy  which  de¬ 


lighted  to  see  Jules  Ferry  in  Tonkin 
had  already  seen  the  risk  of  war  be¬ 
come  grave.  Even  after  the  fatal  dis¬ 
appointment  over  Fashoda,  It  was  still 
believed  that  England’s  relations  with 
Russia  must  ultimately  involve  her 
with  both  the  Powers  of  the  Dual 
Alliance. 

The  year  1899  was  the  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  year  that  commercial  Germany 
had  ever  known.  There  was  some  in¬ 
toxication  in  the  air.  Even  sober 
temperaments  succumbed  to  it.  Meas¬ 
ureless  ambitions  assumed  the  persua¬ 
sive  shape  of  readily  attainable  things. 
Russia  was  absorbed  in  the  Far  East. 
France  was  emerging  painfully  from 
the  throes  of  the  “affaire,”  England 
was  about  to  be  plunged  into  the  South 
African  war.  The  posture  of  the 
world  has  rarely  seemed  nfore  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  purposes  of  any  great  Power 
than  it  was  to  those  of  Germany,  nor 
less  auspicious  for  the  future  of  any 
country  than  it  seemed  for  us,  with 
the  opening  months  of  the  Boer  war. 
The  climax  of  opportunity  is  always 
the  point  of  peril.  The  Kaiser,  with 
prodigal  rashness,  with  a  brilliancy  of 
daring  that  took  away  the  world’s 
breath,  exposed  the  aims  of  German 
policy  in  every  direction.  Count  Bil¬ 
low  gloried  with  equal  zest  In  reveal¬ 
ing  the  pulse  of  the  machine.  The 
Baghdad  railway  concession  startled 
Russia  for  the  first  time  Into  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  formula 
upon  which  Bismarckian  diplomacy 
was  founded  In  the  beginning,  and 
with  which  St.  Petersburg  had  been 
successfully  amused  at  repeated  inter¬ 
vals  long  after  it  bad  ceased  to  be 
true,  had  in  reality  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  With  the  concession  for  a 
German  railway  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
It  was  impossible  to  pretend  any  more 
that  Germany  had  no  political  Inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Eastern  question.  Russia 
has  since  listened  to  the  formula  on 
several  occasions,  with  well  simulated 
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solemnity,  but  she  has  never  since  be¬ 
lieved  it.  She  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  the  loss  of  the  Near  East 
was  the  price  she  was  expected  in 
Berlin  to  pay  for  her  acquisitions  in 
the  Far  East.  At  the  same  time, 
Austria  was  alarmed  by  the  Paii-Ger- 
man  excesses  against  which  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  has  never  yet  made  any 
serious  demonstrations. 

Infinitely  more  serious,  however,  was 
the  mistake  made  in  the  treatment  of 
this  country.  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  last  ten  years  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  impossible  for  the  Great 
Chancellor  himself  to  have  continued 
his  policy  of  keeping  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land  simultaneously  in  play  with  equal 
satisfaction  to  both  these  nations.  The 
task  has  proved  disastrously  beyond 
Count  Billow’s  capacity.  England 
might  have  remained  blind  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Navy  Bills  for  some 
years  longer,  had  not  the  fourth  Chan¬ 
cellor  taken  every  care  to  enlighten 
her  in  his  endeavor  to  strengthen  a 
career  of  phrases,  by  more  phrases. 
He  essayed  to  improve  his  reputation 
as  a  I’arliamentary  orator  by  turning 
facetious  periods  at  the  expense  of  the 
Great  Power  which  was  about  to  prove 
itself  a  very  Great  Power  indeed.  The 
Boer  war  showed  that  German  hatred, 
which  was  largely  the  deliberate  cre¬ 
ation  of  German  policy,  was  arming 
itself  with  fleets.  This  was  a  more 
unmistakable  warning  to  this  country 
than  the  Baghdad  railway  scheme  had 
been  to  Russia.  When  England  awoke 
during  the  South  African  war,  she 
awakened  not  to  one  thing,  but  to 
everything,  and  in  the  intention  not  to 
sleep  again  on  certain  matters.  With 
that  awakening  the  whole  scheme  of 
Teutonic  ambition,  by  all  the  irony  of 
human  affairs,  came  crashing  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  situation  at 
last  seemed  most  secure. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Blsmarck- 


lan  system  has  been  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  over-trading  upon  it  in 
the  country  of  its  origin,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  revolt  of  the  Eng- . 
lish  people  themselves  against  it. 
Little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  had 
the  Venezuelan  imbroglio,  and  a  final 
attempt  to  enter  into  a  special  part¬ 
nership  with  Germany  in  the  Baghdad 
railway  enterprise.  It  was  the  deci¬ 
sive  refusal  of  this  country  to  tolerate 
any  further  subservience  to  German 
plans  which  fully  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  French  people  to  the  fact  that 
England  was  no  longer,  as  for  nearly 
twenty  years  she  had  seemed  to  be, 
the  moral  ally  of  Berlin.  This  feel¬ 
ing,  and  this  feeling  alone,  made  the 
Republic  fully  responsive  to  the  in- 
fiuence  of  King  Edward’s  person¬ 
ality,  and  set  in  train  the  happy  se¬ 
ries  of  circumstances  resulting  in  the 
Anglo-French  settlement.  Although 
it  is  true  that  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  was  rather  forcibly  detached  by 
public  opinion  from  its  former  adhe¬ 
sion  to  Germany,  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  earned  the  appreciation  of  all  pa¬ 
triotic  men  for  the  skill  and  judgment 
with  which  he  has  risen  to  a  very 
memorable  opportunity.  Ills  Majes¬ 
ty  ripened  the  harvest,  Ix)rd  Lans¬ 
downe  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
reap  it,  but  the  seed  was  sown  by 
German  anglophobes,  and  by  the  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  country  of  all  who  have 
worked  to  enlighten  British  public 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  German 
policy. 

Bismarck’s  plans  were  definitely  di¬ 
rected  against  one  Great  Power  at  .a 
time,  and  he  succeeded  twice  in  isolat¬ 
ing  the  Power  at  which  he  intended 
to  strike.  That  was  the  very  essence 
of  the  diplomacy  to  which  the  creation 
of  modern  Germany  is  due.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Alciblades  has  failed  for  two 
reasons,  first.  In  the  choice  of  men. 
secondly,  as  brilliant  versatility  is  most 
apt  to  do,  for  lack  of  singleness  of  aim. 
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Count  Biilow  has  not  proved  a  fortu¬ 
nate  choice,  though  it  is  not  clear  that 
he  could  be  easily  replaced.  France 
has  shown,  since  the  liquidation  of  the 
“affaire,”  that  she  still  possesses  re¬ 
markable  reserves  of  political  talent. 
That  is  a  plant  which  has  not  seemed 
to  ripen  easily  in  the  Kaiser’s  shadow 
—his  own  ubiquitous  initiative  leaving 
too  little  scope  for  that  of  oiners. 

But  the  fundamental  error  lies  else¬ 
where.  Speculating  upon  the  Irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences,  the  inevitable  con¬ 
flict  between  England  and  the  Dual 
Alliance,  Germany  has  too  openly  pre¬ 
pared  herself  to  profit  by  the  expected 
embarrassments  of  both.  The  prize 
of  sea-power  was  the  most  coveted  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Kaiser’s  ambition.  That 
could  only  have  been  won  by  improv¬ 
ing  upon  the  classic  Blsmarckian  prece¬ 
dents— by  throwing  the  weight  of  a 
Continental  coalition  against  an  Iso¬ 
lated  island.  “Fortune  has  bantered 
me,”  said  Bolingbroke.  Fortune  has 
bantered  the  Kaiser,  Of  this  dream, 
events,  with  astounding  caprice,  have 
made  an  utter  end.  Not  only  has  the 
Anglo-French  agreement  been  signed, 
though  the  failure  of  Berlin  diplomacy 
in  that  respect  is  exactly  what  Bis¬ 
marck’s  would  have  been,  if  Austria 
liad  effected  a  Arm  rapprochement  with 
France  before  18GG,  or  France  with 
Russia  before  1870.  The  Japanese 
war  has  simultaneously  extinguished 
for  the  present  the  naval  power  of  the 
Tsardom.  Again,  the  infernal  ma¬ 
chine  has  failed  to  explode  in  the  man¬ 
ner  expected.  In  the  midst  of  a  crisis 
which  was  most  confidently  depended 
upon  to  plunge  them  Into  war,  the  two 
Western  Powers  have  cemented  some¬ 
thing  like  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
friendship,  tlpon  that  side  the  theory 
of  irreconcilable  differences  is  disposed 
of.  But  what  of  the  other  side? 
Whether  Russia  retains  effective  pos¬ 
session  of  Manchuria  as  a  result  of 
the  present  war,  or  whether  she  Is  ut- 
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terly  beaten,  the  pendulum  will  swing 
back  from  the  Far  East  to  the  Near 
East,  and  there  the  irreconcilable  dif¬ 
ferences  are  more  likely  to  open  along 
the  line  of  the  Baghdad  railway. 

It  would  be  premature  to  speculate 
upon  the  prospects  of  an  Anglo-Rus- 
sian  settlement,  under  the  conditions 
following  the  war.  These  conditions 
have  first  to  be  determined,  and  very 
much  will  depend  upon  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  the  combatants  at  the 
close  of  the  struggle.  But  it  is  at  least 
almost  certain  that  the  situation  will 
present  opportunities  such  as  have  not 
before  existed  for  a  provisional  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Russia,  likely  to 
harden  naturally  into  a  permanent 
compromise.  Berlin,  at  least,  per¬ 
ceives  with  blank  concern  that  the  the¬ 
ory  of  fundamental  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Russia  is  no  longer 
one  which  can  be  built  upon  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  the  old  sense  of  security.  In 
one  word,  Germany  is,  for  all  positive 
purposes,  an  isolated  Power.  The 
Triple  Alliance  exists  as  a  superfluous  • 
safeguard  against  an  attack  upon  her, 
which  no  one  designs.  For  all  the  ac¬ 
tive  objects  of  diplomacy,  Germany 
has  no  ally  whatever,  except  the  Sul¬ 
tan  and  the  Pope,  neither  of  whom  are 
sea-Powers.  The  Blsmarckian  tradi¬ 
tion  has  ended  in  German  Isolation, 
and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  German  politicians 
have  behaved  in  diplomacy  as  the  Brit¬ 
ish  subaltern  was  behaving  four  years 
ago  in  war. 

It  would  be  an  irreparable  mistake 
to  imagine  that  a  danger  temporarily 
In  abeyance  is  a  danger  which  has 
finally  disappeared,  that  a  problem 
postponed  is  a  problem  disposed  of. 
Germany’s  greatest  asset  resides  with¬ 
in  herself.  With  the  present  year  her 
population  reaches  the  figure  of  60.- 
000,000.  Her  wealth  Increases  more 
than  proportionately  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry  and  trade.  It  is  a 
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matter  of  life  and  death  for  German 
policy  to  seek  new  combinations.  The 
very  collapse  of  Bismarckian  methods 
must  lead  to  the  evolution  of  a  new 
.policy  better  adapted  to  the  existing 
state  of  international  facts.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  delude  ourselves  for  one 
moment  as  to  the  aim  upon  which  the 
German  diplomacy  of  the  future  will 
endeavor  to  concentrate.  What  is  the 
one  solid  and  progressive  achievement 
•of  the  Kaiser’s  reign?  It  is  the  policy, 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has 
-already  made  Germany  the  third  Na¬ 
val  Power  in  the  world,  and  which  at 
no  distant  date  will  make  her  the  silent 
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and  obstinate  competitor  with  America 
for  second  place.  No  matter  what 
fluctuations  of  policy  may  appear  in 
other  directions,  the  Kaiser  continues, 
without  pausing  or  swerving,  to  add 
ship  to  ship.  For  the  last  half  decade 
every  international  crisis  Involving  this 
country  has  been  marked  by  a  new 
Plottengesetz.  The  certain  result  of 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  will  be 
another  Increase  in  the  German  Fleet. 
The  chief  value  of  that  settlement  to 
us  is  that  it  leaves  us  with  hands  free 
to  cope  with  the  growing  peril,  which, 
soon  or  late,  will  become  the  nearest 
and  greatest  concern  of  all  our  policy. 

Calchaa. 
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Casting  round  for  a  theme  which 
might  fitly  be  the  subject  of  this  first 
Huxley  Lecture  which  the  University 
of  Birmingham,  doing  me  great  honor, 
has  asked  me  to  deliver,  I  be¬ 
thought  me  of  the  wish  of  the  gener¬ 
ous  founder  of  the  Lectures  that,  if 
possible,  this  first  lecture  should  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  some  one  who  knew  Hux¬ 
ley,  not  by  his  writings  and  public  ut¬ 
terances  only,  but  in  a  closer  way, 
-through  being  numbered  within  the 
happy  circle  of  his  inner  friends.  That 
wish  seemed  to  me  an  invitation  to  de¬ 
vote  this  first  lecture  to  the  man  him¬ 
self  and  his  work;  and,  not  without 
fear  and  trembling,  I  have  ventured  to 
guide  myself  by  such  an  invitation.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  dwell  on  any  de¬ 
tails  of  his  life;  these  can  be,  ought  to 
•be,  and  probably  are,  known  to  you  all. 
I  must  content  myself  with  some 
-thoughts  about  his  ways,  his  views, 
and  bis  aims.  As  I  go  along  I  can  only 

•  Being  the  first  “Haxley"  lecture  of  the 
tTnlversity  of  Birmingham,  delivered  on 
-March  16. 


touch  lightly,  and  in  a  passing  way, 
on  some  of  the  many  and  varied  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  started  by  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  his  manifoldly  active  life; 
these,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  will 
doubtless  be  fully  dealt  with  by  the 
able  men  who  will  succeed  me  in  the 
coming  years.  Following  in  his  steps, 
I  shall,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  of¬ 
fence,  try  to  speak  plainly  and  straight¬ 
forwardly  when  I  come  to  touch  on 
themes  with  which  -  he  dealt,  about 
which  we  all  feel  so  deeply. 

Every  one  in  this  world,  at  least 
every  one  of  whom  others  need  take 
count,  has  a  dominant  note.  If  I  ask 
myself,  what  was  Huxley’s  dominant 
note?  I  find  myself  answering  without 
hesitation— a  love  of  knowledge,  an 
ever  prese/it  never  satisfied  desire  to 
know.  There  are  many  ways  of 
knowing;  of  these  two  stand  out  as 
distinctive  ways,  offering  a  contrast 
the  one  to  the  other.  One  way  of 
knowing  lies  in  gathering  up,  in 
sweeping  into  the  mind,  all  the  grains 
of  information  which  happen  to  be  lying 
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around.  This  Is,  as  It  were,  the  greedi¬ 
ness  of  multifarious  knowledge,— con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  child,  but  also  com¬ 
mon  in  the  adult;  it  is  that  yearning  to 
know  everything  that  is  going  on 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  daily  talk 
and  makes  the  fortunes  of  the  Press. 
Such  a  greed  of  knowledge  Huxley 
possessed;  such  a  way  of  knowing  he 
foilowed  to  a  remarkable  degree;  noth¬ 
ing  touched  him,  nothing  even  came 
near  to  him  but  what  he  strove  to  lay 
hold  of  it.  And  he  found  such  profit  to 
himself  in  this  kind  of  knowledge  that 
he  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  every  one,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  should  be  led  towards  knowing 
something  of  everything. 

Another  way  of  knowing  is,  when  a 
thing  is  to  be  known,  to  know  it  fully 
and  exactly;  to  be  aware  where  the 
known  begins,  and  where  it  ends;  to 
be  sure  and  clear  what  the  terms,  the 
symbols  used  in  the  knowledge  really 
mean;  to  have  the  component  parts  of 
each  bit  of  knowledge  so  arranged  that 
it  may  fitly  serve  as  the  instrument  of 
clear  and  exact  thinking.  This  is  the 
kind  of  knowledge  in  which  Huxley, 
above  most  men,  found  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent.  We  know  from  his  life  that  his 
love  of  machinery  led  him  at  one  time 
to  wish  to  be  an  engineer.  What  fas¬ 
cinated  him  in  a  machine  was  its  com¬ 
pleteness  and  perfection,  the  fitting  to¬ 
gether  of  all  its  parts  to  a  common 
end,  the  feature  that,  if  well  and  truly 
made,  it  could  at  any  time  without 
harm,  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  to¬ 
gether  again.  He  demanded  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  each  piece  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  he  had  to  make  use 
should  have  the  completeness,  the  per¬ 
fection,  the  clean  fit  of  a  machine.  With 
such  exact  and  sharply  defined  knowl¬ 
edge  alone  could  he  feel  that  he  was 
thinking  clearly. 

Some  minds  there  are  which  find  a 
charm  in  indistinctness;  impressionists 
in  matters  of  knowledge,  troth  seems 


to  them  to  have  the  greater  charm 
when  its  features  are  softened  by  a 
surrounding  mist  of  doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty;  placed  before  them  in  sharp, 
clear  outlines,  it  offends  them  as  being 
hard  and  crude.  It  was  not  so  with 
Huxley.  He  felt  as  fully  as  any  one 
the  beauty  born  of  dimness  which 
rounds  off  with  softness  the  features 
of  the  far-off  horizon  where  the  known 
makes  clouds  out  of  the  unknown;  but 
to  him  that  beauty  belonged  to  that 
far-off  horizon  alone;  in  things  within 
the  focus  of  intellectual  vision  beauty 
lay  in  clear  and  well-defined  images; 
whatever  came  before  him  with  its 
outlines  blurred  by  imperfect  compre-  , 
hension,  loose  expression,  and  vague 
presentation,  was  to  him  something 
ugljr.  It  was  this  combination  of  wide 
and  varied  knowledge  with  a  love  of 
exact  and  rigorous  thinking  which 
gave  to  him,  so  it  seems  to  me,  his 
worth  and  Infiuence  as  a  man  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Circumstances  led  him  to  find  a 
sphere  for  his  scientific  activity  in  that 
branch  of  science  which,  under  the- 
name  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  or  Ani¬ 
mal  Morphology,  deals  with  the  multi¬ 
farious  forms  of  the  living  beinga 
which  we  call  animals.  His  early 
wish  had  been  to  become  an  engineer, 
busying  himself  with  machines;  turned 
away  from  this  by  fate,  he  had  wished 
to  give  himself  to  the  somewhat  allied 
science  of  physiology,  which  deals 
with  animals  as  machines.  But  this 
also  was  not  to  be;  he  was  driven  to 
devote  himself  to  a  branch  of  science 
which  was  not  his  first  love,  and  for 
which  he  was  in  some  respects  less 
fitted.  Any  lack  of  fitness,  however, 
which  there  might  have  been  was  soon 
lost  sight  of  amid  the  many  and  great 
products  of  his  labors. 

In  each  science  progress  appears  as 
a  series  of  steps,  each  step  being 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  some 
work  of  prominent  worth,  the  Intervals 
between  each  such  work  being  filled 
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up  with  the  products  of  a  number  of 
intermediate  iess  significant  labors, 
contributing  to  the  progress,  but  in  a 
less  effective  manner.  The  work 
whose  appearance  thus  marks  a  step, 
whether  it  be  what  is  called  a  discov¬ 
ery,  or  whether  it  be  the  setting  forth 
of  a  new  view  or  theory,  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  classic  work;  it  is  re¬ 
membered,  and  referred  to  afterwards 
again  and  again,  while  the  less  signifi¬ 
cant  labors  are  forgotten.  For  many 
years  Huxley  continued  to  produce  in 
Comparative  Anatomy,  including  Pa¬ 
laeontology,  for  to  this  also  by  sheer 
force  of  circumstances  he  w’as  led  to 
direct  his  attention,  works  which  are 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  scientific  classics. 
The  earlier  of  these,  those  on  jelly  fish, 
molluscs,  and  other  oceanic  animal 
forms,  were  done  as  almost  apprentice 
work,  done  while  he  was  as  yet  a  mere 
youngster,  serving  as  a  surgical  subal¬ 
tern  on  board  the  Rattlesnake  in  an  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  to  the  Australian 
seas.  These  and  the  rest  are  to  be  found 
in  the  four  large  volumes  of  scientific 
memoirs  which  his  publishers,  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  brought  out  as  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  memory  of  his  name. 
Of  the  many  memoirs  contained  in 
those  volumes  a  large  number  are  now 
and  always  will  be  spoken  of  as  classic 
memoirs.  To  the  man  of  science  those 
volumes  alone  are  adequate  proof  of 
how  much  Huxley  did  to  push  forward 
the  science  among  the  followers  of 
which  fate  had  led  him  to  enrol  him¬ 
self. 

All  real  scientific  work  has  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark:  it  is  reproductive  and 
fertile,  it  gives  birth  to  other  scientific 
work  following  upon  Itself,  and  that 
hi  two  ways.  It  is  reproductive  in 
the  way  of  the  parentage  of  fact;  each 
new  discovery  of  real  worth  becomes 
the  starting  point  of  new  inquiries, 
leading  in  turn  to  new  discoveries.  It 
is  also  reproductive  in  thg.way  of  the 
parentage  of  spirit  and  of  method;  and 


this  parentage  is,  perhaps,  the  more 
fertile  of  the  two.  The  new  discovery, 
the  new  fact  made  known,  the  new 
view  put  forward  and  commanding  as¬ 
sent,  is,  often  at  least,  the  outcome  of 
a  new  way  of  looking  at  things;  and 
that  new  way  of  looking  at  things 
spreads  among  those  who  are  work¬ 
ing  at  the  same  subject.  Again  and 
again  the  appearance  of  a  memoir  or  a 
book  has  acted  like  a  magnet,  turning 
men’s  minds  from  looking  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  making  them  look  in  another. 
Huxley’s  work  in  Comparative  Anat¬ 
omy— or  perhaps  I  ought  to  use  a  wider 
phrase,  and  say  in  Biology— was  of  the 
reproductive  kind,  and  reproductive 
especially  by  way  of  parentage  of 
method. 

When  he  sailed  away  from  England 
on  board  the  Rattlesnake  much,  if  not 
nearly  all,  the  work  which  was  being 
done,  and  for  many  years  past  had 
been  done,  in  England  at  least,  in  the 
way  of  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  ani¬ 
mal  forms,  consisted,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  careful  but  dull  accumulation  of 
facts,  unillumined  by  any  thought  as 
to  what  was  the  real  meaning  of  the 
facts  so  industriously  gathered  to¬ 
gether;  and,  on  the  other  band,  in  the 
putting  forward  of  nebulous  and  fan¬ 
tastic  theories  as  to  that  meaning,  the¬ 
ories  not  springing  out  of  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  facts  themselves,  but 
coming  from  elsewhere,  the  offspring 
of  foreign  ideas,  thrust  into  the  facts 
from  the  outside.  Huxley’s  mind,  with 
Its  clear  and  exact  way  of  thinking, 
with  Its  tendency  to  look  upon  a  ma¬ 
chine  as  a  model  of  excellence,  rebelled 
at  the  very  outset  against  these  vague 
and  mystic  theories,  the  hybrid  prod¬ 
ucts,  it  seemed  to  him,  of  careful  ob¬ 
servation  and  loose  thinking.  He 
strove  to  replace  them  by  ideas  more 
justly  deserving  to  be  spoken  of  as  sci¬ 
entific.  He  saw  how  In  the  sister 
physical  sciences  progress  consisted  in 
the  marshalling  of  facts  under  laws 
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the  knowledge  of  which  came  through 
observation  and  experiment,  and  which 
indeed  were  but  the  expression  of  elab¬ 
orated  observation;  and  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  making  the  same  fruit¬ 
ful  method  dominant  in  biology.  The 
very  first  papers  which  he  sent  home 
to  England  from  the  far-off  Southern 
Seas  not  only  added  largely  to  new 
knowledge,  but  served  as  striking  les¬ 
sons  in  the  new  way  of  attacking  bio¬ 
logical  problems;  these  were  in  turn 
followed  by  others,  all  exemplifying 
the  value  of  the  new  method;  and 
though  the  older  men  were  in  two 
minds  about  them,  disliking  the  new 
ideas  but  admiring  the  ability  with 
which  they  were  put  forward,  the 
younger  men  received  them  gladly  and 
at  once.  Under  Huxley’s  lead  a  new 
school  of  biological  inquii-y  came  into 
being.  Thus  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career,  by  mere  force  of  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  for  himself  a  clear  view 
of  the  things  with  which  he  had  to 
deal,  to  gain  a  firm  ground  from  which 
he  could  push  forward  into  the  un¬ 
known,  Huxley,  without  thought  of 
others,  became  a  teacher  of  inquirers. 

But  he  could  not  do  without  thinking 
of  others.  To  his  strong  desire  to  know 
fully,  and  to  think  clearly  for  himself, 
there  was  added  a  no  less  strong  de¬ 
sire  that  others  also  should  know  fully 
and  should  think  clearly.  Not  con¬ 
tent,  as  he  well  might  have  been,  with 
being  a  teacher  by  example,  he,  very 
soon  after  his  return  to  England,  be¬ 
came  a  teacher  by  precept.  While 
some  of  us  of  the  biological  craft  are 
painfully  aware  of  how  much  science 
would  have  gained  had  the  stream  of 
energy  which  later  on  spread  over  such 
wide  fields  been  kept  in  its  earlier  and 
narrower  channel,  we  must  admit  that 
the  world  at  large  would  thereby  have 
been  greatly  a  loser.  Huxley  became 
a  teacher  by  precept,  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  bettering  the  way  in  which 
men  should  be  taught.  He  began. 


naturally  began,  with  the  teaching  of 
what  I  may  call  the  professional  few, 
with  the  training  of  those  who  enter 
upon  the  study  of  science,  knowing 
that  a  knowledge  of  science  must  be, 
in  one  way  or  another,  an  important 
factor  in  their  future  life;  but  he  very 
soon  passed  on  to  the  wider  task  of 
teaching  the  general  many.  In  both 
these  kinds  of  teaching  he  held  fast  to 
the  conception  which  had  guided  him 
in  his  own  intellectual  development, 
and  which  he  formulated  in  the  saying 
that  the  goal  of  teaching,  that  to  which 
the  face  should  be  turned,  though  it 
might  not  be  reached,  should  be  to 
make  the  learner  know  something  of 
everything  and  everything  of  some¬ 
thing.  The  one  stimulated  intellectual 
appetite  and  awakened  the  innate  ca¬ 
pacities  and  tendencies  of  the  mind, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  secured  a 
broad  basis  on  which  to  build.  The 
other  furnished  the  only  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  that  power  of  clear  and  exact 
thinking  which  was  the  main  end  of 
teaching,  since  everj’  teaching  w’hich 
failed  to  secure  this  was  in  vain, 
and  was  potent  in  the  measure 
that  it  did  secure  it.  This  view 
of  the  need  of  an  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  at  one  and  the  same  time 
breadth  and  exactitude  he  carried  into 
his  teaching  of  science.  This  is  seen 
clearly  in  the  mode  of  teaching  biol¬ 
ogy  which  he  advocated. 

The  science  of  biology  is  split  up  into 
several  parts.  There  are  beings  whose 
characters  lead  us  to  call  them  animals 
and  others  which  we  call  plants,  and 
the  differences  between  the  two  are 
many  and  great.  A  living  being,  again, 
be  it  plant  or  animal,  on  the  one  hand, 
presents  phenomena  of  form  which 
have  to  be  studied  in  a  particular  way, 
and  so  furnish  the  subject-matter  of 
the  science  of  anatomy  or  morphology. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  presents  phenom¬ 
ena  of  action,  of  function,  which  have 
to  be  studied  in  another  way,  and 
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which  furnish  the  subject-matter  of 
the  science  of  physiology.  Further, 
every  living  being  may  be  studied  from 
the  point  of  view  of  how  it  came  to 
be,  how  it  is  related  to  other  beings, 
and  what  part  it  plays  in  the  general 
economy  of  nature.  Biology  is  thus 
split  up  into  several  branches,  several 
more  or  less  independent  sciences,  and 
the  man  who  looks  forward  to  advanc¬ 
ing  knowledge  in  any  one  of  them 
finds,  and  finds  increasingly  as  knowl¬ 
edge  advances,  that  he  must  narrow 
his  efforts  to  one  of  them,  or  even  to 
a  part,  perhaps  a  small  part,  of  that. 
And  the  temptation  is  natural  and 
strong  for  the  learner  to  turn  to  the 
narrowing  early,  even  perhaps  at  the 
beginning,  pursuing  his  narrow  path 
from  the  outset  in  ignorance  of  what 
is  going  on  around  him.  Yet  these 
several  sciences,  these  several  branches 
of  biology,  are  not  really  and  wholly 
independent:  they  touch  each  other, 
here  and  there,  again  and  again.  Hence 
Huxley— and  all  of  us,  I  venture  to 
think,  will  agree  that  he  was  right — 
maintained  that,  necessary  as  it  may 
be  for  the  student  to  narrow  his  out¬ 
look  when  he  is  well  on  his  way,  he 
will  work  all  the  more  fruitfully,  gain¬ 
ing  results  of  all  the  higher  value  if, 
before  passing  through  the  straight 
gate  to  his  ultimate  narrow  path,  he 
gets  to  know  what  other  paths  there 
are,  w’hat  are  their  features,  and 
whither  they  lead.  Hence  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  teaching  of  biology,  in  which 
as  many  as  possible  of  all  kinds  of 
biological  problems,  and  not  one  kind 
only,  should  be  presented  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  In  that  way  he  looked  to  get  a 
breadth  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
gained.  Exactitude  he  trusted  to  se¬ 
cure  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
striving  for  breadth  by  the  method  of 
teaching.  Selecting  a  few  themes,  and 
a  few  only,  from  the  several  branches 
of  biology,  and  these  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  an  elementary,  fundamental 


character,  he  strove  to  make  the  stu-^ 
dent  grasp  each  of  these  as  fully  andi 
as  exactly  as  was  within  his  power. 
And  he  taught  through  the  eyes  as 
well  as  through  the  ears.  The  younger 
generation  to-day  can  perhaps  hardly 
realize  to  what  an  extent,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  In  science  teaching, 
especially  in  biological  teaching,  oral 
exposition  and  the  reading  of  books 
still  supplied  the  dominant  means  or 
learning.  Biological  laboratories  were 
then  only  beginning  to  be.  Huxley 
was  from  the  first  insistent  that  a  firm 
grasp,  an  exact  grip,  of  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  nature  could  only  be 
gained  by  him  who  had  been  led  to  see 
the  phenomena  for  himself,  and  to 
work  out  through  observations  and  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  by  himself  the 
problems  presented.  Arguments,  dis¬ 
cussions,  apt  illustrations,  lucid  exposi¬ 
tion,  all  these  were  needed  to  make 
good  the  lesson;  but  they  were  as  so 
much  beating  the  air,  unless  they  dealt 
with  things  which  had  been  really' 
seen  and  actually  handled. 

It  was  not  in  the  teaching  of  biologi¬ 
cal  science  alone  that  he  urged  this 
marriage  of  breadth  with  exactitude; 
he  advocated  it  as  the  proper  mode  of 
training  for  every  kind  of  career.  Be¬ 
gin  with  a  broad  basis,  with  a  basis  as 
broad  as  the  mental  power  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  compass,  but  even  in  laying 
down  the  basis  hold  fast  to  exactitude. 
Breadth  without  the  clearness  and" 
firmness  which  comes  from  direct 
sight  and  exact  thought  merely  breeds 
mental  flabbiness,  a  treacherous  basis 
to  build  on.  Some  minds  cannot 
spread  themselves  over  a  large  field 
without  losing  touch  with  the  exact 
and  the  real;  don’t  attempt  to  stretch 
such  minds  too  much;  in  the  case  of 
these  be  content  with  a  basis  of  smal¬ 
ler  area.  Having  laid  a  foundation 
as  broad  as  the  mind  of  the  learner 
will  allow,  a  foundation  of  simple  ele¬ 
mentary  truths,  build  on  this  the  teach- 
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Ing  of  higher,  more  difficult  matters.  As  who  know,  none  were  more  ready  than 
you  ascend  you  will  find  that,  in  order  he  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  many 
to  secure  that  fuli  comprehension,  that  who  feel.  And  the  electors  returned 
exact  and  clear  thought  which  you  to  him  the  confidence  which  he  had 
aim  to  secure,  the  limits  of  mental  placed  in  them. 

power  will  compel  you  continually  to  He  carried  into  the  School  Board  the 
narrow  the  range.  Be  not  disheart-  same  views  as  to  right  teaching  which 
ened  at  this.  Knowing  that  you  have  had  guided  him  in  the  academic  lec- 
the  broad  basis  below,  do  not  fear  to  ture-room  and  in  the  laboratory, 
narrow  the  range  as  you  raise  tier  on  though  the  difference  in  the  subject- 
tier  so  long  as  the  demands  of  exacti-  matter  and  the  occasion  made  a  dlffer- 
tude  call  for  it.  As  you  ascend  do  ence  in  the  form  in  which  these  were 
not  spoil  the  compactness  of  your  prod-  put  forward.  In  the  academic  lecture- 
uct  by  attempting  to  put  wide,  loose  room  the  professional  student  is  taught 
wrappings  round  the  solid  core.  Be  in  part  only;  he  comes  to  it  already 
content  that  the  product  of  your  teach-  fashioned  in  part.  In  the  school  the 
ing  should  be  a  cone,  such  as  may  be  child  has  to  be  taught  wholly  and  from 
used  as  an  intellectual  missile,  pene-  the  beginning;  his  whole  nature  is 
trating  because  its  point  is  narrow,  placed  in  the  teacher’s  bands.  Yet 
effective  because  its  base  is  broad.  the  right  method  of  teaching  is  in  botb 
Such,  in  broad  outlines,  seem  to  me  cases  at  bottom  the  same.  Throughout 
to  have  been  Huxley’s  views  as  to  the  Huxley’s  system  of  professional  teach- 
right  teaching  of  the  professional  few.  ing,  which  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
But  in  this  matter  of  teaching  his  scribe,  the  effort  to  combine  breadth  of 
heart  went  out,  beyond  the  limited  view  with  clearness  and  exactitude  of 
circles  of  professions,  to  the  great  “gen-  insight,  there  ran  the  fundamental 
eral  many.’’  He  put  his  hand  to  the  idea  that  the  real  goal  of  professional 
work  of  rightly  teaching  these  also.  teaching  is  not  to  fill  the  head  with 
Nothing,  perhaps,  in  his  whole  career  stores  of  knowledge,  however  accurate, 
is  more  striking  than  his  coming  out  however  well  adapted  for  professional 
in  1870  from  the  tent  of  the  Professor  use,  but  to  lay  the  foundations  of,  and 
to  take  his  part  in  the  popular  battles  to  develop  as  far  as  possible,  all  those 
of  the  London  School  Board.  Never,  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  ef- 
perhaps,  was  he  busier  than  he  was  at  fective  scientific  professional  charac- 

this  time;  his  hands  were  full  with  ter.  And  the  goal  of  school  teaching 

scientific  research  and  scientific  which  Huxley  put  before  him  was  the 

teaching;  they  were  full  with  scl-  development  of  the  whole  nature,  the 
entific  administration.  Yet  he  knew  building  up  of  a  fit  character  in  the 
that  he  had  something  to  say  about  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl.  If  in  profes- 
the  teaching  of  the  people;  he  refused  sional  teaching  it  was  needful  to  keep 

to  keep  for  the  sect  of  science  that  this  goal  steadily  in  view,  it  was,  in 

which  he  felt  was  meant  for  mankind,  his  eyes,  a  thousand  times  more  need- 
and  came  forward  to  take  his  part  in  ful  to  keep  it  in  view  at  the  school  in 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  task  of  great  the  few,  but  pregnant,  years  during 
moment.  He  did  not  shrink  from  en-  which  the  lad  or  lass  comes  under  the 
tering  upon  that  which  is,  perhaps,  in  moulding  hands  of  the  teacher.  In  the 
many  ways,  most  foreign  to  a  scientific  school,  above  all  other  places,  every- 
career,  a  popular  contest;  for,  though  thing  should  be  made  subservient  to 
few  could  appraise  more  truly  than  he  this  great  end. 

the  value  of  the  thought  of  the  few  The  striving  for  this  goal  may  be 
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Been  in  all  Huxley’s  School  Board  gave  what  is  sometimes  called  useful 
work.  As  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  knowledge  a  large  share  in  school  life, 
to  insist,  he  refused  to  split  up  human  not  simply  because  it  was  useful, 
nature  into  this  and  that  part— physi-  though  this  he  did  not  despise,  but  be- 
cal,  intellectual,  moral— to  be  treated  cause  it  offered  the  best  opportunities 
apart  in  different  ways.  To  him  hu-  for  awakening  the  young  mind  and  at 
man  nature  was  one  and  indivisible,  to  the  same  time  could  be  so  taught  as 
be  treated  in  all  its  parts  according  to  to  provide  the  desired  discipline  and 
the  same  fundamental  method.  Hence  training  of  the  mind  thus  awakened, 
his  advocacy  of  physical  training,  not  it  was  this  earnest  wish  of  his  to 
as  a  mere  appendage  to,  but  as  an  es-  make  the  school  the  means  of  moulding 
nential  part  of,  school  work.  In  the  the  whole  character,  and  not  of  devel- 
marrower  training  of  the  grown-up,  or  oping  this  or  that  part  of  it  at  the  ex- 
xiearly  grown-up,  biological  student  he  pense  of  the  rest,  that  led  him  to  take 
laid  no  little  stress  on  physical  train-  a  step  which  has  been  much  criti- 
ing,  the  training  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  cized,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, 
and  the  hand;  for,  the  clearer  the  much  misunderstood — to  advocate  the 
sight,  the  sharper  the  hearing,  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  part  of  the  common 
readier  the  touch,  the  greater  the  firm-  school-lessons  in  the  School  Board 
ness  with  which  the  student  can  lay  schools.  Of  nothing  was  he  more  sure 
hold  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  than  this,  that  that  schoolmaster  fell 
more  surely  he  can  gain  the  basis  short  of  his  high  calling  who  failed  to 
needed  for  exactitude  of  thought  and  guide  his  pupils  to  know  the  right 
.judgment  In  the  broader  training  of  from  the  wrong,  and  to  follow  the  for- 
the  growing  child,  physical  training  mer  in  everything,  not  only  in  reading, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  first  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  history,  ge- 
of  needs,  not  for  the  sake  only  of  what  ography,  and  the  other  kinds  of  knowl- 
Bome  call  the  body,  but  for  the  sake  edge  which  he  and  they  handled,  but 
of  the  whole  child.  also  and  no  less  so  in  the  treatment  of 

The  same  desire  to  reach  character  the  body  and  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
guided  him  in  his  selection  of  subjects  The  character  which  the  school  had  to 
to  be  taught  and  of  methods  of  school  build  up  could,  in  his  view,  be  nothing 
teaching.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  more  than  a  broken  fragment,  a  frag- 
primary  object  of  all  teaching  of  the  ment  whose  broken  edges  were 
young  must  be  to  awaken  the  mind,  dangerous  if,  in  attempting  to  build 
to  rouse  the  attention,  to  excite  the  de-  it  up,  the  moral  phenomena  and  the 
sire  to  know  more.  And  though  he  moral  laws  of  the  universe  were 
knew  that  a  good  teacher  has  the  pow-  wholly  left  out  of  sight, 
er  to  accomplish  this,  whatever  be  the  But  in  seeking  for  a  teaching  which 
subject  which  he  handles,  while  a  bad  should  thus  build  up  the  whole  char- 
teacher  may  fail  to  do  this  with  any  acter  he  was  met  by  a  great  difliculty. 
subject,  he  sought  for  a  basis  of  early  He  himself  had  long  been  convinced 
education  in  the  subjects  likely  of  that  the  conduct  of  life  might  be 
themselves,  without  taxing  the  teach-  guided  by  a  morality  and  inspired  by 
er,  to  interest  the  scholars  and  stlmu-  a  religion  having  no  part  whatever  In 
late  them  to  mental  effort.  These  he  the  theological  doctrines  of  any  Church, 
found  in  common  things,  in  things  whether  Roman,  Anglican,  or  any 
with  which  the  children  came  in  touch,  other.  His  own  life  had  been  guided 
things  of  which  they  heard,  things  by  that  morality  and  inspired  by  that 
which  they  might  use  in  dally  life.  He  religion.  He  believed  that  those  who 
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thought  with  him  on  this  matter  were 
increasing  in  numbers  everywhere  and 
would  in  the  end  become  dominant  At 
the  same  time  he  recognized  that  in 
the  face  of  the  prevailing  Influence  of 
the  several  forms  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  in  the  presence  of  power¬ 
ful  traditions,  Inwrought  into  the  very 
national  life,  to  teach  such  a  morality 
and  such  religion  in  the  common 
school  called  for  teachers  possessing 
convictions  which  were  rare  and  pow¬ 
ers  which  were  still  rarer.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  recognized  in  the  Bible, 
ingrained  into  the  lives  and  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  so  many,  a  most  potent 
instrument  for  inculcating  the  moral 
lessons  which  he  desired  to  see  in¬ 
culcated  and  for  inspiring  the  moral 
aspirations  which  he  desired  to  see  in¬ 
spired.  With  its  beautiful  language 
and  its  old  associations,  it  seemed  to 
him  a  means  of  awakening  the  moral 
sense  and  pointing  out  the  duty  of 
man,  such  as  he  could  not  And  else¬ 
where,  such  at  least  as  he  could  not 
wisely  put  on  one  side. 

He  was  well  aware  that  in  it  the 
great  moral  lessons  which  he  sought  to 
enforce  were  closely  wrapped  up  In 
other  things,  were,  indeed,  conveyed  by 
means  of  teachings,  many  of  which  he 
\/as  convinced  were  erroneous,  some 
of  which  he  held  to  be  mischievous. 
But  he  thought  that  this  difficulty  was 
largely  met  by  the  decision  that  the 
Bible  was  to  be  taught  In  the  school 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  free  from  dog¬ 
ma.  And,  weighing  on^thing  against 
the  other,  he  accepted  Rblical  teach¬ 
ing  as  what  in  the  language  of  the 
world  is  called  a  practical  compromise. 
He  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  step 
because  be  believed  and  hoped  that  it 
was  the  beginning  of  other  things.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  this  Biblical 
teaching  would  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  laymen,  and  moulded  by  the  thoughts 
of  laymen.  Laymen  would,  he  con¬ 
ceived,  be  more  and  more  drawn  to  his 


own  way  of  thinking,  and  out  of  the 
teaching  which  be  had  helped  to  insti¬ 
tute  would  be  evolved  another  simpler 
ethical  teaching  free  from  all  theologi¬ 
cal  conceptions.  He  failed  to  realize 
that  to  make  the  Bible  the  chosen  and 
sole  means  of  enforcing  moral  lessons 
strengthened  the  ties  binding  the 
teaching  of  moral  duties  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  ideas  which  he  regarded  as  er¬ 
roneous,  or  even  mischievous.  He 
failed  to  realize  how  strongly  they 
who  believe  the  whole  Bible  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  and  hold  its  teachings 
to  be  the  only  guide  of  life,  would  re¬ 
sent  bits  of  it  being  used  to  enforce 
moral  laws  of  human  invention,  while 
the  rest  of  it  was  ignored  or  dispar¬ 
aged. 

What  he  had  hoped  to  be  a  compro¬ 
mise  of  peace  became,  even  in  his  time, 
and  since  his  death  has  still  more  be¬ 
come,  like  so  many  other  practical 
compromises,  a  mother  of  strife.  He 
did  not,  even  in  his  last  days,  repent 
the  compromise;  since  through  it,  it 
seemed  to  him,  “twenty  years  of  rea¬ 
sonably  good  primary  education  had 
been  secured.”  But  he  did  not  regard 
it  as  flnal.  He  was  forced  to  admit 
that  the  teaching  of  the  duties  of  life 
according  to  natural  or,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  secular  knowledge,  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  true  teach¬ 
ing  must  stand  by  Itself  alone  and  not 
attempt  to  make  use  of  any  other  kind 
of  teaching.  It  was  clear  to  him  that, 
so  soon  as  it  could  be  brought  about, 
the  State  must  limit  itself  to  teaching 
the  things  which  belong  to  natural 
knowledge  and  these  only,  leaving 
other  bodies  to  teach  other  things  In 
their  own  way,  offering  to  all  equal  op¬ 
portunities,  but  meddling  with  none 
and  directly  favoring  none.  He  avowed 
his  conviction  that  “the  principle  of 
strict  secularity  in  State  education  Is 
sound  and  must  eventually  prevail.” 

His  zeal  for  education  did  not  stop, 
however,  at  children,  or  at  young  men 
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and  women;  early  in  life  he  began  to 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  In  the 
great  task  of  educating  the  people,  of 
teaching  the  great  public  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  the  main  truths  which  in  his 
opinion  ought  to  guide  them  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life;  and  as  the  years  went  on 
the  call  to  fulfil  this  task  seemed  to 
him  more  and  more  urgent.  He  passed 
from  the  chair  of  the  professor  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  preacher,  and  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  gave  himself  up  al¬ 
most  wholly  to  the  issue  of  writings 
which  he  himself  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the  kind  which  men  call  sermons. 
Any  attempt  to  describe  Huxley’s  In- 
fiuence  on  his  fellows  and  his  place  in 
the  world  which  did  not  give  ample 
room  for  the  consideration  of  this  side 
of  his  life  and  this  direction  of  his  la¬ 
bors  would  be  a  wholly  vain  one. 

Following  out  his  favorite  analogy 
of  a  machine,  he  recognized  in  man, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  moving  power,  or 
rather  moving  powers,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  directive  agencies  by  which 
the  movements  set  going  by  the  power, 
in  other  words,  the  acts  of  man,  are 
shaped  so  as  to  accomplish  this  and 
that  end.  Early  in  life  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  directive 
agencies  were  to  be  found  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  natural  knowledge,  and  in  this 
alone.  He  was  convinced  that  the  true 
conduct  of  life  was  that  which  was  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  those  laws 
could  alone  supply  a  judgment,  the 
more  trustworthy  the  fuller  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  whether  this  or  that  act  was  in 
accord  with  those  laws  or  not,  and  so 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong.  And 
when  he  spoke  of  “right”  and  “wrong,” 
he  meant  every  kind  of  right,  and 
every  kind  of  wrong. 

His  studies  in  biology  had  made  it 
clear  to  him  that  man  most  be  looked 
upon  as  a  whole;  that  in  respect 
to  none  of  his  acts,  whatever  be 


their  kind,  can  man’s  nature  be  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  halves,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  one  half  is  to  be  considered  as 
wholly  unlike  the  other  half,  to  be 
viewed  from  a  wholly  different 
point  of  view  and  to  be  treated 
in  a  wholly  different  way.  With¬ 
out  attempting  to  say  what  body 
was,  or  what  mind  was,  he  insisted 
that  the  two  were  so  wed  together  that 
no  one  in  dealing  with  them  could  put 
them  apart  and  treat  each  as  if  it  stood 
alone.  He  found  it  freely  admitted 
that  the  conduct  of  man’s  stomach, 
however  much  it  had  been  in  earlier 
times,  and  indeed  still  was,  governed 
by  the  impulses  of  appetite,  and  by 
the  results  of  rough  experience  embod¬ 
ied  in  custom  and  authority,  was  being 
more  and  more  subjected  to  rules  based 
on  a  still  imperfect  but  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  physiological  laws. 
He  noted  that  whenever  any  question 
arose  as  to  what  the  stomach  should 
be  allowed,  or  be  made  to  do,  the  final 
appeal  was  to  physiology,  and  to  this 
alone,  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
stomach  being  sought  for  in  obedience 
to  physiological  laws,  and  In  this  alone. 
And  what  was  true  for  part  of  man 
he  claimed  to  be  true  for  the  whole  of 
man.  Man’s  whole  nature,  and  not 
simply  this  or  that  part  of  it,  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  natural  laws;  and  the  welfare 
of  the  whole,  no  less  than  of  each  part, 
was  to  be  sought  in  obedience  to  these 
laws.  As  the  path  to  so-called  physi¬ 
cal  health  lay  in  the  strenuous  search 
after  physiological  laws,  and  in  obey 
ing  them  when  found,  so  the  path  to 
moral  and  social  health  lay  in  a  like 
search  after  ethical  and  social  laws  and 
in  a  like  obedience  to  them  when 
found.  He  met  with  no  one  who  con¬ 
tended  that  because  at  the  present  day 
our  knowledge  of  physiological  laws  is 
fragmentary  and  halting  it  is  to  be  set 
aside  as  of  no  avail  for  the  conduct  of 
life  in  its  physical  aspects;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  met  everywhere  with  urgent 
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demands  for  vigorous  research,  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  sure  conviction  that  a  fuller 
knowledge  would  bring  to  us  the 
means  of  securing  a  more  wholesome 
physical  life.  And  he  argued  that  the 
fact  of  our  knowledge  of  ethical  and 
social  laws  being  still  more  fragmen¬ 
tary  and  halting  than  our  knowledge 
of  physiological  laws— so  fragmentary 
and  so  halting,  indeed,  that  the  ethical 
and  social  knowledge  of  to-day  might 
be  compared  with  the  physiological 
knowledge  of  centuries  ago— was  no 
valid  argument  for  refusing  to  accept 
that  knowledge  as  the  ultimate  guide 
in  the  conduct  of  life.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  con¬ 
stituted  the  very  reason  why  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to 
advance  that  knowledge  as  rapidly  as 
may  be. 

Natural  knowled/e  was,  he  main¬ 
tained,  the  one  and  the  same  guide,  the 
only  sure  guide  in  the  quest  after  both 
physical  and  moral  welfare.  Theaddress 
“On  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,” 
which  was  delivered  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  in  1866,  and  which  comes 
first  in  the  first  volume  of  his  collected 
Addresses  and  Essays,  and  is  the  key 
to  all  which  follow,  sets  forth  in  telling 
words  his  conviction  that  what  began 
as  a  search  into  things  physical  has  be¬ 
come  a  search  into  things  spiritual, 
and  that  the  value  of  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  lies  not  so  much  in  the  mastery 
wlilch  it  has  given  over  the  forces 
which  determine  the  welfare  of  the 
body  (valuable  as  that  mastery  may 
be)  as  in  the  mastery  which  it  prom¬ 
ises  over  the  forces  which  determine 
the  welfare  of  man  as  a  whole.  Natu¬ 
ral  knowledge  was,  he  said,  “a  real 
mother  of  mankind,  bringing  them  up 
with  kindness,  and.  If  need  be,  with 
sternness  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
and  instructing  them  in  all  things 
needed  for  their  welfare.” 

The  Improvement  of  natural  knowl¬ 
edge,  whatever  direction  It  has  taken 


and  however  low  the  aims  of  those 
who  may  have  commenced  it,  has  not 
only  conferred  practical  beneuts  on 
men,  but  In  so  doing  has  effected  a 
revolution  In  their  conceptions  of  the 
universe  and  of  themselves,  and  has 
profoundly  altered  their  modes  of 
thinking  and  their  views  of  right  and 
wrong.  I  say  that  natural  knowledge, 
seeking  to  satisfy  natural  wants,  has 
found  the  ideas  which  can  alone  still 
spiritual  cravings.  I  say  that  natural 
knowledge,  in  desiring  to  ascertain  the 
laws  of  comfort,  has  been  driven  to 
discover  those  of  conduct,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  morality. 

Natural  knowledge,  moreover,  gave 
man,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  directive 
agencies,  but  also  moving  powers  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  It  not  only  laid 
bare  the  laws  according  to  which  man 
must  walk,  but  also,  rightly  grasped, 
raised  up  visions  which  awakened  or 
which  strengthened  the  emotions  and 
affections  needed  to  bear  man  up  in 
his  efforts  so  to  walk,  following  right 
and  shunning  wrong.  Love  of  good, 
hatred  of  evil,  feelings  of  awe  and  rev¬ 
erence,  such  as  must  ever  arise  when 
man  tries  to  pierce  below  the  surface 
of  things,  yearnings  for  and  strivings 
towards  a  goal  of  Ideal  perfection, 
nearness  to  which  Is  the  true  measure 
of  real  happiness— these  seemed  to  him 
the  heart  of  every  true  religion  what¬ 
ever  might  be  its  doctrinal  wrappings. 
Of  all  these  he  believed  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  to  be,  and  In  the  struggles  of  his 
own  life  had  found  It  to  be,  a  true,  po¬ 
tent,  and  yet  simple  nurse. 

He  knew  that  in  this  view  of  the 
work  and  power  of  natural  knowledge 
he  was  looking  ahead;  he  was  aware 
how  little  had  as  yet  been  achieved  In 
the  Improvement  of  natural  knowledge, 
how  much  had  yet  to  be  done  before 
that  which  it  promised  could  be  ac¬ 
complished.  But  the  way  to  effective 
truth  had  been  entered  upon,  time  and 
labor  only  were  needed  for  the  rest. 
Filled  as  be  was  with  this  dominant 
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conviction  of  the  higher  power  of  natu¬ 
ral  knowledge  and  of  the  crying  need 
for  the  advance  of  that  knowledge,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  felt,  and  felt 
strongly,  that  every  hindrance  of 
man’s  own  making  to  that  advance 
was  a  hindrance  to  man’s  social  and 
moral  progress,  and  told  against  man’s 
highest  welfare.  It  was  this  feeling 
which  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
what  I  may  here  venture  to  speak  of 
collectively  as  the  Church.  And  no 
true  conception  of  Huxley’s  life  can 
be  gained  unless  bis  attitude  in  this  re¬ 
spect  be  clearly  understood. 

He  distinguished  in  the  work  of  the 
Church  between  the  moving  power  and 
the  directive  agencies.  The  moving 
power  may  be  found  in  the  words,  love 
and  fear  of  God,  hope  and  dread  of  the 
life  to  come.  The  dominant  emotion 
Indicated  by  the  words  love  and  fear 
of  God  seemed  to  him,  when  carefully 
examined,  to  be  in  essence  identical 
with  the  dominant  emotion  which  he 
recognized  as  the  moving  power  mak¬ 
ing  for  man’s  welfare,  which  had  been 
the  moving  power  of  his  own  life, 
which  had  been  his  religion,  and  which 
he  spoke  of  as  love  of  good  and  of 
truth  and  fear  of  evil  and  of  lies. 
Whether  the  good  and  the  true  were 
presented  in  a  personal  form,  or  not 
so  presented,  seemed  to  him  to  make 
no  real  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
emotion  itself;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand. 
It  might  seem  that  the  emotion  was  in- 
tensifled  when  sustained  by  a  personal 
conception,  on  the  other  hand  it  might 
be  regarded  as  more  durable  and  con¬ 
stant  when  it  stood  alone  and  was  not 
In  any  way  contingent  on  intellectual 
conceptions.  Moreover,  so  it  seemed 
to  him  at  least,  as  man’s  knowledge 
grew  more  and  more,  there  would 
come  a  growing  potency  of  that  other 
accompanying  emotion  of  awe  and 
reverence  which  springs  from  the  In¬ 
creasing  recognition  of  the  mystery  of 
the  unknown  for  ever  lying  beyond  the 


farthermost  margin  of  the  expanding 
known. 

Towards  the  other  moving  power  of 
the  Church,  the  hope  and  dread  of  the 
life  to  come,  his  attitude  was  very 
different  These  words  signifled,  not 
as  did  the  words  love  of  God,  a  native 
emotion  shaped,  not  created,  by  intel¬ 
lectual  conceptions,  but  an  adventitious 
emotion  whose  very  birth  was  due  to 
conceptions  in  which  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  was  more  or  less  Involved.  To 
him  natural  knowledge  brought  no 
proof,  and  could  bring  no  proof,  of  a 
life  hereafter;  this  could  neither  aflirm 
nor  deny  that  man  lived  after  death. 
He  fully  recognized  the  great  part 
played  in  the  conduct  of  life  by  the 
hope  of  reward  and  the  dread  of  pun¬ 
ishment;  but  in  the  conduct  of  life  ac¬ 
cording  to  natural  knowledge  both  the 
hope  and  the  dread  must  have  natural 
knowledge  as  their  base;  the  sequence 
of  the  reward  or  of  the  punishment 
upon  the  deed  must  be  within  the  reach 
of  proof,  otherwise  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  could  be  of  avail.  The  hope 
and  the  dread  which  did  not  rest  on 
proof  seemed  to  him  a  broken  reed 
not  to  be  trusted. 

Deep,  however,  as  was  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  hope  of  future  reward 
and  the  fear  of  future  punishment  hav¬ 
ing  no  assured  basis  of  certain  knowl¬ 
edge,  could  not  be  used  as  the  main 
motive  power  in  the  conduct  of  life 
without  in  the  end  doing  harm,  strong¬ 
ly  as  he  felt  that  to  go  further  and  put 
these  forward  as  the  necessary  and  in¬ 
dispensable  instruments  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  was,  as  he 
said  in  a  letter  to  Charles  Kingsley, 
“a  mischievous  lie,”  this  was  not  the 
mainspring  of  that  continued  active 
opposition  to  the  Church  which  is  dis¬ 
played  in  so  many  especially  of  his 
later  writings.  That  opposition  was 
engendered  not  so  much  by  the  kind 
of  moving  power  put  forward  by  the 
Church  as  by  the  directive  agencies 
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through  which  the  Church  strove  to 
make  that  moving  power  eflfective  for 
the  conduct  of  life. 

He,  as  I  have  said,  had  early  come  to 
the  conviction  that  since  the  conduct 
of  life,  of  moral  as  well  as  physical 
life,  must  be  guided  by  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  by  this  alone, 
the  welfare  of  mankind  hung  upon  the 
continued  progress  of  natural  knowl¬ 
edge,  through  which  man  learnt  the 
laws  which  he  must  obey  and  saw  his 
way  before  him.  But  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Church  in  every  one  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  forms,  in  framing  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  now  to  a  greater,  now 
to  a  lesser  degree,  had  made  in  the 
past,  was  making  In  the  present,  and 
would  make  in  the  future,  use  of  an 
appeal  to  a  something  which,  under 
the  name  of  authority,  inspiration, 
revelation,  was  not  only  no  part  of 
natural  knowledge,  but  gave  rise  to 
teachings  which  might  be,  and  often 
were,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
teachings  of  natural  knowledge.  He 
further  found  that  when  such  contra¬ 
diction  came  to  band  the  Church  de¬ 
manded  that  natural  knowledge  should 
give  way.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
active  opposition  of  which  I  am  speak¬ 
ing.  Quite  early  in  his  career,  while  his 
name  was  as  yet  but  little  known  out¬ 
side  the  narrow  circle  of  men  of  science, 
he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
attitude  of  the  Church  by  the  way  in 
which  so  many  voices  of  the  Church 
received  the  views  put  forward  by 
Charles  Darwin  in  his  Origin  of  Spe¬ 
cies.  The  reception  which  that  book 
met  with  entered  like  iron  into  Hux¬ 
ley’s  soul;  he  never  forgot  it  Stirred 
up  by  it,  he  was  swept  away  from  the 
quiet  retirement  of  scientific  inquiry, 
the  results  of  which  could  not  reach 
the  larger  world  until  after  many 
days  and  then  mainly  through  the 
mouths  of  divers  Interpreters;  he  was 
carried  forth  into  the  market-place  to 
speak  directly  to  the  people  and  be¬ 


come  before  them  the  untiring,  fearless 
champion  of  the  claims  of  natural 
knowledge.  It  shaped  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Henceforward  he 
to  a  large  extent  deserted  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  forsook  the  joys  which  it 
might  bring  to  himself,  in  order  that 
he  might  secure  for  others  that  full 
freedom  of  inquiry  which  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  condition  for  the  advance  of  nat¬ 
ural  knowledge.  Here  was  a  book 
which,  with  a  quietness  bom  of  the 
consciousness  of  strength,  made  known 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  author, 
working  wholly  within  the  bounds  of 
natural  knowledge,  had  been  led  while 
he  during  long  years  patiently  gath¬ 
ered  observations  and  as  patiently 
meditated  during  long  years  on  what 
those  observations  meant.  Every  line 
in  the  book  dealt  with  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  and  with  natural  knowledge 
alone;  the  whole  of  it  appealed 
to  natural  knowledge  as  the  only  judge 
of  the  validity  of  Its  conclusions.  By 
the  light  of  natural  knowledge  Huxley 
himself  tried  the  book,  and,  though 
aware  of  what  was  missing  In  this 
part  or  that,  accepted  the  main  con¬ 
tention  as  proved,  and  In  accepting  it 
threw  aside  views  to  which  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  period  he  had  been  led.  Others, 
trying  the  book  also  by  the  light  of 
natural  knowledge,  found  It  in  their 
opinion  wanting.  With  these  Huxley 
could  not  agree;  but,  though  their  ar¬ 
guments  seemed  to  him  lacking  in 
force,  he  could  not  otherwise  find  fault 
with  their  attitude. 

With  those  voices  of  the  Church  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  it  was  different. 
These,  so  it  seemed  to  Huxley,  rejected 
the  conclusions  of  the  book,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  according  to  natu¬ 
ral  knowledge,  but  because  they  were, 
or  appeared  to  be,  in  contradiction  to 
what  was,  or  what  appeared  to  be, 
the  teaching  of  the  Church.  This, 
he  thought,  was  the  real  reason 
of  the  opposition  which  so  many 
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of  the  Church  offered  to  Charles 
Darwin’s  views;  such  opponents  might 
arm  themselves  with  arguments  drawn 
from  natural  knowledge,  but  the  real 
fight  which  they  were  fighting  was,  in 
his  opinion,  one  against  the  validity  of 
natural  knowledge  itself  when  in  con- 
fiict  with  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

To  this  conflict  Huxley  girded  him¬ 
self  with  all  his  might  on  the  side  of 
natural  knowledge.  To  understand 
his  attitude  it  must  be  remembered 
how  strong,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  his  conviction  that  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  and  natural  knowledge  alone  is  to 
be  trusted  as  the  ultimate  guide  of 
man  in  the  conduct  of  life.  The  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  guidance  must  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  fulness  of  the  knowledge; 
and  Huxley’s  knowledge  was  great 
enough  to  make  him  see  how  imper¬ 
fect  was  natural  knowledge  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  stage  when  called  upon  to  rule  the 
conduct  of  even  physical  life,  and 
how  infinitely  more  imperfect  when 
appealed  to  as  a  guide  of  the 
conduct  of  moral,  social  life.  The 
welfare  of  mankind  was,  in  his  eyes,  in¬ 
dissolubly  bound  up  with  the  advance, 
the  steady,  nay,  the  rapid  advance  of 
natural  knowledge.  Any  hindrance  to 
that  advance  was,  to  his  mind,  a  wrong 
to  mankind.  What  hindrance  could 
be  more  hurtful  than  the  contention 
that  natural  knowledge  was  not  mas¬ 
ter  of  its  own  domain,  but  must  bow 
its  head  and  keep  silence  when  even 
In  its  own  field  it  came  into  conflict 
with  the  master  of  another  land?  The 
call  to  strive  for  the  doing  away  of 
that  hindrance  rang  loud  in  Huxley’s 
ears. 

It  was  in  his  view  of  some  impor¬ 
tance,  it  was  perhaps  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  that  Charles  Darwin’s  con¬ 
clusions  should  be  generally  accepted 
as  solid  contributions  to  natural  knowl¬ 
edge,  In  order  to  increase  their  fruit¬ 
fulness  for  the  further  advance  of  that 
knowledge;  and  we  to-day  can 


recognize  how  fruitful  they  have 
proved.  Still  more  Important  was  it  in 
his  opinion  that  these  conclusions 
should  be  judged  as  to  their  validity 
by  an  appeal  to  natural  knowledge,  and 
to  that  alone,  and  not  by  an  appeal  to 
another  tribunal.  The  reception  of 
Charles  Darwin’s  book  was  to  him  only 
an  instance,  was  only  one  of  many 
signs,  of  an  abiding  antagonism.  The 
same  thing  had  happened  again  and 
again  in  the  past,  it  must  be  looked 
for  again  and  again  in  the  future;  the 
fight  will  always  be  going  on.  His 
attitude  was  not  changed  on  hearing 
other  voices  of  the  Church  declare 
that  the  origin  of  species,  including 
that  of  the  human  species,  by  selec¬ 
tion,  was  not  destructive  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  in  accordance  with  it,  and  indeed 
had  In  a  way  been  anticipated  by  It. 
He  was  glad  that  one  cause  of  quarrel 
was  out  of  the  way;  but  he  felt  that 
even  with  these  voices  the  potential 
cause  of  quarrel  still  held  its  ground. 
They  now  approved  of  Darwin’s  views; 
but  would  they  approve  of  the  next 
great  result  gained  by  some  student  of 
natural  knowledge  In  even  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  should  this  seem  to  them  to  con¬ 
flict  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church? 
If  they  found  that  it  did  conflict,  would 
not  they  also  then  join  in  denouncing 
It?  He  had  no  doubt  but  what  they 
would.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
antagonism  was  a  fundamental  one. 
It  was  one  moreover  which  he  seemed 
to  meet  with  everywhere. 

I  had  set  out  [says  he]  on  a  journey 
with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  ex¬ 
ploring  a  certain  province  of  natural 
knowledge;  I  strayed  no  hair’s  breadth 
from  the  course  which  It  was  my  right 
and  my  duty  to  pursue;  and  yet  I  found 
that,  whatever  route  I  took,  before 
long  I  came  to  a  tall  and  formidable- 
lo<)king  fence.  .  .  .  The  only  alterna¬ 
tives  were  either  to  give  up  my  jour¬ 
ney— -which  I  was  not  minded  to  do — 
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or  to  break  the  fence  down  and  go 
through  it‘ 

And  especially  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  set  himself  vigorously  to 
the  task  of  breaking  down  fences. 

The  Church,  he  said  to  himself, 
whenever  it  sees  fit,  opposes  natural 
knowledge;  in  the  service  of  my  sov¬ 
ereign  lord,  natural  knowledge.  It  is 
my  duty  to  oppose  the  Church.  I  am 
not  going  out  of  my  way  in  doing  this; 
it  lies  straight  before  me  In  my  path. 
He  went  on  the  way  which  he  had  set 
before  him,  well  knowing  that  In  so 
doing  he  gave  great  offence.  To  many 
a  quiet  Christian  heart  he  brought 
much  pain,  handling,  as  he  did,  themes 
which  to  them  were  indissolubly  joined 
to  their  inmost  feelings  of  reverence, 
with  the  free  manner  of  a  fighter  who 
fiashes  in  his  sword  wherever  he  sees 
an  opening  to  do  his  opponent  harm. 
To  those  who  blame  him  for  this  the 
reply  may  be  given  that  the  greater  the 
reverence  resting  on  what  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  was  a  false  foundation,  the  more 
pressing  seemed  to  him  the  duty  to 
show  the  falseness  of  the  foundation  in 
the  clearest,  most  direct  way,  such  as 
could  be  understood  by  all.  Moreover, 
the  manner  in  which  he  used  his  weap¬ 
ons  in  this  matter  was  in  no  wise  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  usual  manner  on  other 
occasions.  He  was  by  temperament 
“ever  a  fighter”;  in  his  combats  within 
the  realms  of  natural  knowledge,  and 
these  were  not  a  few,  he  hit  quick  and 
he  hit  hard,  for  such  was  his  way 
of  fighting. 

Many  of  his  friends,  who,  like  him, 
put  their  trust  in  natural  knowledge, 
reproached  him  with  spending  his 
strength  in  warfare  of  such  a  kind. 
The  surest  way  to  make  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  prevail,  they  said.  Is  to  extend 
Its  boundaries;  as  It  advances  other 
things  must  give  way  before  it.  Was 
It  not  a  misdirection  .of  energy  that  he 
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who  in  past  years  had  shown  such 
power  and  done  so  much  to  drive  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  off  the  line  which 
parts  the  known  from  the  unknown, 
should  spend  time  and  labor  in  contro¬ 
versies  which  in  themselves  brought 
no  clear  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  In  conducting  which  he 
could  make  little  use  of  that  wealth 
of  natural  knowledge  which  he  al¬ 
ready  possessed,  and  had,  with  tireless 
labor,  to  seek  the  arguments  which  he 
used  in  unaccustomed  antiquarian  and 
linguistic  studies? 

He  thought  otherwise.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced,  and  increasingly  convinced  as 
years  went  on,  that  natural  knowledge 
could  not  go  on  to  that  fuller  develop¬ 
ment  which  was  needed  to  make  it  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  true  guide  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  life,  so  long  as  men  In  gen¬ 
eral  still  believed  that  as  regards  parts 
of  that  conduct  the  only  true  guide 
was  to  be  found  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  and  in  these  alone.  He  had 
no  doubt  whatever  that  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  progress  of  natural  knowledge 
some  one  must  be  bold  enough  to  stand 
up  against  the  Church  whenever  it  said 
to  natural  knowledge,  “thus  far  but  no 
farther,”  bold  enough  to  show  the 
world  that  the  Church’s  claim  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  natural  knowledge  broke  down 
when  It  was  tried  without  fear  and 
without  prejudice.  Seeing  none  other 
bold  enough,  he  took  the  task  upon 
himself.  Whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong,  the  world  must  judge. 

He  is  gone;  but  the  confiict,  in  which 
so  much  of  his  life  was  spent,  still  re¬ 
mains  with  us.  Among  the  followers 
of  natural  knowledge,  both  the  work¬ 
ers  and  they  who  only  know  its  ways, 
there  are  and  always  will  be  they  who 
hold  that  natural  knowledge  is  not 
merely  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer 
of  water,  a  provider  of  physical  health 
and  material  benefits,  but  beyond  that 
the  only  sure  guide  to  moral  health 
and  spiritual  well-being,  who  hold  that 
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man  can  only  safely  direct  his  steps  by 
frank  obedience  to  the  known  laws  of 
nature,  the  more  safely  the  better  and 
the  more  fully  these  laws  are  known. 
Such  are  well  aware  that  the  always 
increasing,  but  ever  limited  known  is 
wrapped  roimd  on  all  sides  with  a 
boundless  unknown.  Peering  from 
time  to  time  into  that  dark  unknown 
they  may  people  its  depths  with  fan¬ 
cies;  but  they  leave  those  fancies  there 
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when  they  turn  back  to  their  dally 
task  in  the  clear  light  of  the  known. 
Yet  the  feelings  of  wonder  and  awe 
with  which  that  vast  unknown  must 
always  fill  them  will  abide  with  them, 
chastening  and  humbling  them,  enno¬ 
bling  their  daily  task  and  fitting  them 
the  better  to  perform  it  Borne  up 
by  such  feelings  Huxley  lived  and 
worked. 

Michael  Foster. 


PHILHELLENE. 

Grant  me  all  the  store  of  knowledge,  grant  me  all  the  wealth 
that  is. 

Swiftly,  surely,  I  would  answer.  Give  me  rather,  give  me  this: 

Bear  me  back  across  the  ages  to  the  years  that  are  no  more. 

Give  me  one  sweet  month  of  springtime  on  the  old  Saronic 
shore; 

Xot  as  one  who  marvels  mournful,  seeing  with  a  sad  desire 

Shattered  temples,  crumbling  columns,  ashes  of  a  holy  fire; 

But  a  man  with  men  Hellenic  doing  that  which  there  was  done. 

There  among  the  sons  of  Athens,  not  a  stranger  but  a  son. 

There  the  blue  sea  gave  them  greeting  when  their  trireme’s 
conquering  files 

Swam  superb  with  rhythmic  oarage  through  the  multitude  of 
isles. 

There  they  met  with  Mede  and  brake  him,  beat  him  to  his 
slavish  East; 

Who  was  he,  a  guest  unwished-for  bursting  on  their  freeman’s 
feast? 

There  the  ancient  celebration  to  the  maiden  queen  of  fight 

Led  the  long  august  procession  upward  to  the  pillared  height. 

Man  with  man  they  met  together  in  a  kindly  life  and  free. 

And  their  goas  were  near  about  them  in  the  sunlight  or  the 
sea. 

There  the  light  of  hidden  Wisdom  sprang  to  their  compelling 
quest; 

Ray  by  ray  the  davni  from  Hellas  rose  upon  the  wakening 
West. 

Every  thought  of  all  their  thinking  swayed  the  world  for  good 
or  ill. 

Every  pulse  of  all  their  lifeblood  beats  across  the  ages  still. 

Ernest  Myers. 
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THE  EASTERN  MIND. 


It  was  May,  In  the  year  1901,  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day  by  our  reckoning,  the  third 
in  the  older  style  of  Crete.  The  weather 
had  been  boisterous  for  a  fortnight 
past,  and  under  some  unseasonable  in- 
fiuence  shifting  gales,  lowering  skies, 
and  frequent  rains  had  suceeded  to  the 
serenity  of  April.  A  heavier  fall  than 
usual  set  in  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourteenth,  and  became  a  tropical  del¬ 
uge  in  the  early  windless  hours  of  the 
night.  I  was  camped  by  a  large  maga¬ 
zine,  the  only  building  upon  the  Zakro 
beach,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  comes 
down  to  the  bay  from  the  upland 
shelves  of  Sitla.  Its  noble  gorge, 
straight-cut  as  a  Colorado  canon  was 
set  so  thick  with  old  trees  and  tangled 
undergrowth  when  I  saw  It  first,  that 
a  man  might  not  pass  along  its  fioor. 
But  in  the  broader  upper  valley  com- 
plots,  orchards,  and  terraced  gardens 
fiourished  abundantly  above  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  stream,  and  a  little 
deltaic  plain,  spread  fanwise  behind  the 
beach,  was  more  fertile  still. 

I  had  presently  to  abandon  the  tent, 
which  was  proof  enough  against  ordi¬ 
nary  rain,  and  seek  sleep  In  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Its  mud  roof  was  leaking  apace, 
and  the  four  dismal  walls  damply  re- 
fiected  the  lamplight;  but  for  even  so 
much  shelter  on  such  a  night  I  had  to 
be  thankful.  I  woke  in  a  gray  dark. 
There  was  fierce  hissing  of  wind,  and  a 
doll  splash  of  rain  on  the  sea-front  of 
the  building,  while  the  roaring  of 
breakers,  where  had  been  dead  calm  a 
few  hours  ago,  told  of  an  on-shore  gale 
risen  during  the  night.  Striking  a  light 
to  see  how  long  it  might  be  still  to 
dawn,  I  marveled  to  find  that  the  hour 
of  sunrise  was  long  past. 

A  dismal  beginning  of  day.  I  tried 


to  sleep  again,  but  the  Greek  servants 
moving  restlessly  about  the  building 
infected  me  with  their  uneasiness. 
Though  the  house  was  built  on  shingle 
and  sand.  It  lay  far  out  of  the  course  in 
which  the  river  had  fiowed  for  centu¬ 
ries.  There  could  hardly  be  actual 
danger  ahead,  however  much  damp  dis¬ 
comfort  But  the  untimely  gloom, 
split  by  fitful  shimmer  of  lightning, 
the  downpour  reinforced  by  a  tempest 
of  driven  spray — so  near  the  sea  were 
we  sheltering— and  the  Intermittent 
thunder,  heard  even  over  the  ceaseless 
roar  of  breakers  which  rolled  almost  to 
the  door,  were  not  heartening.  Water 
stood  deep  on  the  plain  behipd,  but  as  it 
was  finding  Its  own  outlets  to  the  sea, 
I  took  more  heed  of  the  water  over¬ 
head,  which  so  quickly  penetrated  the 
mud  roofing  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  disturb  the  careful  order  of 
stores  and  baggage,  and  the  results  of 
my  last  fortnight’s  digging,  and  col¬ 
lect  all  under  waterproof  sheeting  in 
the  middle  of  the  magazine. 

I  was  making  a  cold  and  sodden 
meal,  when  there  was  a  sudden  shout, 
“The  river!  The  river!”  I  stumbled 
outside  and  waded  to  the  south  end  of 
the  long  windowless  building.  The 
whole  flooded  surface  of  the  plain  be¬ 
hind  It  had  begun  to  move  towards  us. 
Torrents,  growing  momentarily  strong¬ 
er  and  deeper,  were  sweeping  round 
each  end  of  the  magazine  and  cutting 
under  its  shallow  foundations.  Even 
as  I  looked,  a  crack  ran  like  a  light¬ 
ning  fork  down  the  masonry  of  the 
north  end  of  the  building.  It  opened 
ever  so  little;  and  then  my  kitchen  slid 
noiselessly  (for  one  could  hear  nothing 
above  the  roaring  of  skies  and  water) 
into  the  torrent.  It  seemed  time  to  be 
gone.  In  the  near  end  of  the  maga- 
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zine  was  standing  a  mare,  but,  mad 
with  terror  of  the  lightning  and  water, 
she  would  not  budge,  even  when  the 
back  of  her  stable  followed  the  kitchen; 
and  after  a  frantic  struggle  she  had  to 
be  left  to  her  fate.  The  boy  and  I 
plunged  into  the  northern  race  and 
staggered  through;  but  the  overseer  and 
the  cook,  lingering  a  moment  to  search 
for  the  latter’s  beloved  pinflre  gun  un¬ 
der  the  ruins  of  his  kitchen,  found  the 
water  already  too  deep  and  strong,  and 
had  to  wait  for  a  life-line;  whereof  the 
cook  lost  his  hold  and  was  all  but 
swept  to  the  sea.  Fortunately,  higher 
ground  was  only  a  few  yards  distant, 
and  thither  we  all  fled. 

For  two  hours,  wet  to  the  skin— and 
it  seemed  wet  from  skin  to  skin  as  well 
—we  had  to  crouch  in  what  shelter  we 
might  and  watch  the  ruin  of  the  valley. 
The  deluge  of  the  skies  never  abated  a 
moment,  and  the  solid  earth  seemed  to 
melt  beneath  It  Where  your  tread 
rang  yesterday  on  the  flinty  hillside,  you 
might  now  sink  ankle-deep.  The  very 
heart  of  the  storm  was  hanging  over 
us;  lightnings  forked  ceaselessly  on  one 
hand  or  the  other,  and  each  thunder 
peal  echoed  the  last.  The  gale,  a  full- 
bodied  “Levanter,”  had  still  to  do  its 
worst;  and  under  its  awful  lash  the 
seas,  deeply  stained  with  the  ruin  of 
the  fields,  reared  higher  and  higher 
against  the  boiling  tide  which  the  land 
was  pouring  in.  The  river  now  filled 
the  whole  valley  from  hill  to  hill,  here 
sliding  with  a  swift  and  malignant 
smoothness,  there,  broken  on  some  ob¬ 
stacle  or  penned  in  a  sunken  gully, 
heaving,  writhing  back  on  itself,  toss¬ 
ing  turbid  waves  one  across  the  other. 
Trees  rode  past  us  in  an  endless  tu¬ 
mult,  gnarled  planes  and  centenarian 
holm-oaks  from  the  river  gorge,  or 
■cUves  and  charubs  telling  the  fate  of 
the  higher  gardens  and  orchards— all 
horribly  tingled  with  homed  carcasses, 
spinning  anh  sucked  under  only  to  be 
spewed  up  aga'ji,  and  swept  to  the  sea. 


It  was  a  ceaseless  Homeric  combat  of 
two  floods.  The  great  trees,  hurled 
against  the  breakers,  reared,  plunged, 
and  broke  back  like  hunted  monsters  of 
the  deep;  till  at  last,  where  the  forces  of 
propulsion  and  resistance  neutralized 
each  other,  they  gathered  in  an  ever- 
broadening  Sargasso  Sea,  jostling  in 
wildest  turmoil. 

During  the  last  hour  of  the  storm 
the  wind  seemed  to  assert  Itself  above 
all  the  other  cataclysmal  forces.  The 
southern  point  of  the  bay,  where  a 
sunken  reef  sheers  up  into  Jagged  iron 
cliffs,  seemed  to  provoke  the  most  hor¬ 
rid  uproar;  and  thence,  through  all 
rival  sounds  of  land  and  sky,  came 
down  the  wind  a  ceaseless  thunder  of 
riotous  seas,  leaping  to  the  summit  of 
the  rocks.  From  the  cliff’s  crest  two 
misty  trails,  like  smoke  from  high 
chimney  stacks,  streamed  far  inland, 
which  were,  of  course,  the  ruin  of 
storm-waterfalls,  caught  in  their  last 
leap  and  whirled  to  spray;  but  the 
Greeks  who  watched  with  me,  finding 
any  and  every  wonder  credible  in  that 
convulsion  of  all  nature,  would  have  it 
the  central  fires  of  earth  had  broken 
out  at  two  vents;  and  I  doubt  not  they 
still  add  that  crowning  portent  to  their 
tales  of  an  unforgotten  day. 

While  the  tremendous  spectacle  con¬ 
tinued,  no  one  of  us  gave  much  thought 
to  his  own  miserable  state.  For  once 
in  our  lives  we  watched  the  carving  of 
the  earth.  By  evening,  when  the  rain 
mist  was  ^vlthd^awn  at  last,  the  whole 
face  of  the  scenery  was  seen  to  be 
changed.  The  old  estuary  of  the  river 
existed  no  more,  but  a  broad  and  shal¬ 
low  mouth  had  been  opened  some  way 
to  the  north.  The  bay  which  had  of¬ 
fered  deep  anchorage  close  in  shore 
since  at  least  the  time  of  Spratt’s  visit 
In  the  fifties,  now  shoaled  gradually 
for  a  mile,  and  was  studded  with  the 
toppling  crests  of  grounded  trees;  while 
all  the  strand  of  pebbles  and  grassy 
dunes  had  been  replaced  by  a  stretch 
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of  mud  at  a  level  lower  by  some  six 
feet.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  plain 
were  sand  and  stone,  where  fertile 
fields  and  olive  gardens  had  been;  and 
such  trees  as  had  held  their  ground 
were  burled  to  mid-trunk.  Looking  up 
the  river  gorge,  I  saw  that  where  the 
vineyards  had  been  terraced  up  the 
cliff  face  was  now  nothing  but  naked 
rock;  while  all  that  ancient  tangle  of 
forest  had  vanished  to  the  last  shrub, 
and  the  sinuous  valley  floor,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  follow  it,  glistened  naked 
as  a  city  pavement  after  rain. 

When  all  was  quiet  again,  about  half 
the  shell  of  my  magazine  was  found  to 
be  standing,  saved  by  the  yielding  of  the 
beach  to  right  and  left;  and  the  mare, 
quite  unhurt,  shivered  still  in  the  only 
remaining  corner  of  her  roofless  stable. 
My  personal  loss  was  small.  I  had  to 
find  new  quarters,  repair  much  that 
was  broken,  and  put  up  with  the  loss 
of  irreplaceable  stores  and  utensils,  but 
of  nothing  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  camp.  But  if  I  had  come  off  light¬ 
ly  on  the  whole,  not  so  had  the  natives 
of  the  valley.  Its  single  village,  when 
the  Headman  came  to  make  his  ofllcial 
report,  was  found  to  have  lost  4500 
fruit-trees,  100  head  of  live  stock,  and 
many  houses  and  farm  buildings.  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  rest  of  the  island 
was  cut  by  the  washing-out  of  every 
mule-path,  made  with  the  labor  of 
years;  and  the  best  springs  of  drinking 
water  were  smothered  under  a  land¬ 
slip.  Finally  all  irrigated  fields  and 
gardens  soever,  terraced  along  the 
stream,  had  been  swept  away.  The 
villagers  had  lost  in  that  quarter  not 
only  the  crops  of  the  year,  not  only  the 
fruit  of  their  trees  for  several  years  to 
come,  not  only  even  the  trees  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  the  precious  irretriev¬ 
able  ground  on  which  alone  there  could 
be  growth  again. 

The  sum  of  the  disaster  came  to  this. 
Almost  all  the  members  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  poor  husbandmen,  with  noth¬ 


ing  but  their  lands  to  look  to,  had  lost 
in  a  few  hours  all  that  they  possessed 
over  and  above  the  barest  means  of 
subsistence.  The  adult  generation 
would  never  again  have  any  but  the 
scanty  produce  of  the  higher  and  thin¬ 
ner  fields  to  live  upon.  If  they  would 
not  starve,  thanks  to  the  communism 
instinctive  in  a  simple  Eastern  society, 
they  would  neither  grow  for  them¬ 
selves,  nor  have  wherewithal  to  pro¬ 
cure,  a  seasoning  of  their  daily  bread. 
The  slow  increase  of  many  generations 
past  was  not  to  be  recovered  by  the 
generation  to  come.  The  village,  in  a 
word,  was  ruined. 

Cut  off  by  the  river  all  that  day,  we 
could  only  guess  what  had  happened  in 
the  upper  valley;  but  during  the  next 
morning  two  or  three  of  the  viilagers, 
who  held  lands  in  the  lower  plain,  made 
a  long  round,  forded  the  stream  at  their 
peril,  and  came  dowu  to  us.  Their 
tale  moved  one’s  compassion.  Imagi¬ 
nation  played  over  the  dull  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  their  outlook,  over  this  state  of 
men  yesterday  prosperous,  to-day  face 
to  face  with  the  prospect  of  a  bitter  in¬ 
evitable  struggle  for  mere  bread.  All 
their  hope  of  Joy  In  life  abandoned;  all 
their  local  pride,  so  keen  an  emotion  in 
Greek  village  society,  for  ever  abased. 
To  my  Western  thinking  sqch  a  fate 
seemed  worse  than  death.  Could  noth¬ 
ing  be  done?  I  was  now  the  single 
individual  in  the  valley  with  any  supers 
fluity,  and  I  represented  a  foreign  soci¬ 
ety  whose  duty  and  right  it  was  to 
help.  I  could  not  recover  their  trees 
or  put  back  their  soil,  but  I  could  do 
what  the  Briton  always  does  in  similar 
emergencies— write  a  cheque.  So  word 
was  sent  up  to  the  Headman,  that  I 
proposed  to  offer  a  certain  sum  to  the 
village.  If  he  would  tell  me  how  to 
spend  It. 

Next  day  the  ford  was  just  practica¬ 
ble,  and  I  rode  across  country— for  the 
path  was  gone — to  see  the  state  of 
things.  Every  glimpse  into  the  gorge 
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from  above  showed  how  completely  had 
vanished  its  ancient  forest,  the  most 
valuable  possession  of  a  Cretan  com¬ 
munity.  As  the  vailey  opened  out  and 
the  way  iay  through  the  wrecked  olive 
gardens,  now  become  dreary  stretches 
of  drying  mud,  from  whose  caked  sur¬ 
face  the  wind  was  beginning  to  lift 
swirls  of  sand,  I  saw  the  tree  stumps 
banked  high  on  their  upper  side  with  a 
matted  scum  of  broken  boughs,  corn 
uprooted  in  the  green  ear,  and  other 
ruin  of  the  valley  lands.  Stranded/ 
boulders  and  stones  lay  so  thick  on  the 
once  fertile  fields  as  to  make  all  seem 
one  broad  river-bed.  In  the  viilage 
several  houses  lay  in  ruin,  and  men 
were  still  laboring  to  clear  others  of  the 
mud  left  by  the  collapse  of  their  roofs. 
I  was  invited  to  go  on  to  the  Mill  and 
see  what  evil  work  the  stream  had  done 
there.  The  coCfee-house  emptied  itseif 
of  some  twenty  men,  to  whom  were 
added  half  the  women  and  children  of 
the  village,  all  surprisingly  cheerful, 
and  vieing  with  one  another  to  be  first 
to  show  this  or  that  result  of  the  dis¬ 
aster.  God  had  willed  it!  So  each 
ejaculated  piously  at  the  end  of  a  nar¬ 
rative,  which  iost  nothing  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  telling.  The  principal  sufferers 
were  pointed  out,  and  seemed  not  dis¬ 
pleased  by  the  distinction.  God  willed 
it!  they  '  said  modestly.  The  mill 
proved  to  be  no  more;  and  the  miller 
pointed  out  its  situation  with  a  show  of 
pride  and  pleasure,  which,  had  I  not 
known  the  contrary,  might  have  stirred 
an  absurd  suspicion  that  the  blessing 
of  excessive  insurance  was  not  un¬ 
known  in  remote  Cretan  villages. 

Returned  to  the  coffee-house  I  found 
still  less  to  feed  the  compassionate 
mood.  Seven  in  ten  of  the  company 
were  not  working  because  they  had  no 
longer  any  lands;  and  none  was  drink¬ 
ing  coffee,  lacking  coin  to  pay  withal; 
but  its  outward  demeanor  was  any¬ 
thing  but  what  one  looked  for  in  de¬ 
spairing  men.  Nor,  if  I  am  any  judge 


of  behavior  (and  these  were  very  simple 
folk),  was  the  heart  of  the  Zakriotes 
heavy  within  them,  the  while  they 
talked  so  cheerfully.  The  story  of  the 
day  before  yesterday  was  told  again 
and  again  with  effects  added  to  the 
taste  of  the  teller,  and  always  with 
that  pious  retain  as  to  the  will  of  God, 
—a  tale  of  something  past  and  done 
with,  accepted,  and  not  to  be  reckoned 
into  the  present  or  future. 

With  emotion  not  a  little  chastened, 
I  rose  and  went  to  the  Headman.  He 
was  writing  out  his  report  to  the 
local  prefecture,  and  he  laid  it 
down  to  relate  with  sparkling  eyes  the 
narrow  escape  of  his  house  from  a  tor¬ 
rent  which  had  come  right  through  a 
house  higher  up  the  hill-side.  But 
when  I  referred  to  my  proposed  gift, 
he  showed  less  Interest.  If  I  had 
looked  to  play  my  Lord  Bountiful  in 
Zakro,  I  had  missed  the  mark,  for  the 
man  was  evidently  as  much  embar¬ 
rassed  as  grateful.  It  was  not  easy, 
be  said,  to  spend  such  a  sum  on  the  vil¬ 
lage  as  a  whole.  None  was  poorer 
than  another  in  the  community.  All 
were  poor  men.  What  did  I  wish  to 
do  myself?  The  church  would  be  the 
better  for  a  belfry.  I  was  a  good  deal 
taken  aback,  having  proposed  to  myself 
something  of  a  more  eleemosynary  sort, 
or  should  the  water  of  a  certain  spring 
be  brought  down  in  pipes?  Neither 
was  this  just  what  I  had  expected.  But 
having  more  stomach  for  adding  to 
fountains  in  a  thirsty  land  than  to  the 
tale  of  its  ecclesiastical  luxuries,  I 
voted  at  last  for  the  pipes,  and  banded 
over  the  cheque,  not  nearly  so  much 
after  all  in  pity  for  a  stricken  commu¬ 
nity  as  distaste  of  being  worse  than  my 
word. 

What  did  It  all  mean?  Fatalism? 
The  Eastern  Mind?  I  had'  been  ready 
once  on  a  time  to  dismiss  the  question 
with  such  formulas.  But  that  which 
is  mostly  meant  by  “Orientalism,”  If 
Indeed,  anything  be  meant  precisely. 
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has  nothing  to  do  with  the  simple  hus¬ 
bandmen  of  Zakro.  Theirs  is  no  rea¬ 
soned  indifference  to  the  world.  Their 
mind  no  contemplative  habit  arms 
against  the  quips  and  scorns  of  for¬ 
tune.  Indeed,  I  know  not  where  to 
find  any  considerable  body  of  men  in 
the  East,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
as  a  whole  it  has  justified  that  hack¬ 
neyed  stanza,  and 

turned  to  thought  again. 

Not  such  races  of  the  Nearer  East  as 
■the  Arab  or  the  Turk,  not  the  peoples 
which  produced  and  followed  Mlthrl- 
•dates.  Sapor,  Chosroes,  All,  Othman, 
Saladln,  Timur,  Ghenghis,  and  many 
another  scourge  of  Hither  Asia,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Farther  East.  Nor, 
again,  has  the  piety  of  the  Cretan  or 
of  any  Greek  community  ever  seemed 
to  me  at  that  profound  and  pervading 
sort  which  could  raise  it  above  such  a 
fate  as  had  befallen  Zakro.  Profes¬ 
sors  of  a  religion  which  has  hardly 
more  to  do  with  conduct  now  than  in 
antiquity,  the  Cretans  show  a  piety 
which  is  not  an  active  cause  of 
strength,  but  is  more  like  pietism,  a 
symptom  of  some  racial  weakness. 

Had  this  been  some  such  mishaip  as 
might  chance  anywhere  and  be  repaired 
presently'  in  the  round  of  the  seasons, 
•one  had  been  content  to  recall  the  char- 
•acteristic  passivity  of  all  husbandmen, 
who  are  more  prone  than  others  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  discretion  of  Nature,  and 
take  her  blows  without  thought  of 
their  injustice,  or  the  possibility  of  their 
avoidance.  Slaves  of  the  soil  they  till, 
to  it  they  look  for  all  being.  What  it 
gives  may  differ  in  degree  from  year  to 
year,  but  not  In  kind.  It  is  always 
food,  much  or  little;  nor  In  the  best 
year  is  there  ever  a  superfiulty  to  be 
exchanged  against  other  kind  of  food, 
•or  any  sort  of  luxury.  For  a  Greek 
husbandman  to  be  richer  or  poorer  is 
:to  have  his  belly  filled  more  or 


less.  He  eats  to  live,  and  never, 
except  on  rare  feast  days,  lives  to  eat. 
So  he  subsist  and  can  do  his  labor,  than 
which  he  knows  no  other  occupation  of 
his  days,  a  diminution  of  his  food,  or 
the  loss  of  its  variety,  will  occupy  less 
place  in  his  mind  than  a  being  of  more 
complex  life  would  imagine  possible. 
He  has  been  accustomed  all  his  years 
to  such  variations  according  as  crops 
were  good  or  bad;  and  he  accepts 
changes  like  an  animal,  soon  ceasing  to 
remember  the  greater  or  less.  Actual 
starvation  he  has  not  felt,  and  knows 
he  will  never  feel  so  long  as  the  food, 
possessed  by  his  community  as  a  whole, 
can  keep  bare  life  in  each  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  His  joys  are  found  not  outside 
his  day’s  work  but  in  its  course— in  the 
satisfaction  of  bodily  appetite,  in  drink¬ 
ing  when  he  is  athirst,  in  sleeping  when 
he  is  weary,  in  warming  himself  in 
God’s  sun,  in  cooling  himself  in  the 
shade,  in  the  society  of  his  fellows,  his 
wife  and  his  babes.  What  does  such 
a  man  want  with  wealth,  and  what  is 
it  to  him  to  lose  it? 

But  the  disaster  of  Zakro  was  too  far 
above  the  ordinary  measure.  It  must 
affect  these  peasants  and  their  sons’ 
sons  after  them  to  the  last  day  of  life. 
Less  intelligent  and  imaginative  though 
he  be,  less  able  than  a  southerner  to 
forecast  the  full  measure  of  his  misery, 
the  most  stolid  northern  peasant  had 
surely  been  dismayed  by  a  lighter  blow 
from  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  mad¬ 
dened  or  crushed.  To  hold  on  after 
such  a  hap  as  before,  preoccupied  nei¬ 
ther  by  rage  nor  despair,  was  to  be 
more  or  less  than  commonly  human.  To 
be  superior  to  It  was  to  have  an  inten¬ 
sity  of  temperament,  rare.  If  not  un¬ 
known,  in  a  Greek.  Melancholy  or 
sanguine,  his  mood  Is  of  llttls  depth  and 
not  long  endurance.  But  to  be  below 
It!  Yes,  so  one  might  imagine  a  child 
being  of  no  understanding,  or  some 
mercurial  butterfly  soul.  But  again  the 
Greek  is  not  by  nature  a  butterfly;  but 
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habitually  more  sombre  than  gay,  a 
silent  man  needing  strong  stimulus  to 
vivacity.  His  merriment  is  fitful,  gusty, 
inconstant,  and  his  relapses  are  long 
and  profound.  If  he  act  as  one  indif¬ 
ferent  to  fate.  It  must  be  no  more  from 
the  levity  than  the  profundity  of  his 
temperament,  but  from  some  lack  of 
temperament  altogether,  some  essential 
inertia. 

Such  inertia  you  may  see  in  an  intel¬ 
ligent  man,  physically  over  weary.  But 
can  weariness  be  predicted  of  a  whole 
race?  Having  no  better  answer  to  the 
riddle  of  Zakro,  I  dare  suggest  it;  and 
offer  sheer  racial  weariness  to  explain 
that  fatalism  which,  bom  not  of  Phil¬ 
osophy,  we  have  come  to  call  Oriental, 
though  it  is  prevalent  neither  univer¬ 
sally  nor  exclusively  in  the  East.  If 
it  be  endemic  in  certain  races  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  it  is  less  conspicuous  in 
other  orientals  than  in  certain  races  of 
Europe.  Peoples  of  the  West  Asian 
highlands  have  it  not,  while  both  in  the 
hills  and  plains  of  Greece  it  is  found, 
and  in  the  Balkan  lands,  Italy  and 
Spain:  in  Constantinople,  despite  the 
breath  of  Empire,  which  still  stirs  in 
her  streets;  even  in  Rome,  which  yet 
draws  vitality  from  the  four  winds  of 
Christendom. 

Yet  when  one  considers  the  lands 
marked  by  this  sort  of  Fatalism,  the 
plains  of  India,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  and  the  hills  of  Greece, 
Italy  or  Spain,  they  seem  little  likely 
to  have  imposed  a  common  character¬ 
istic  on  their  peoples;  and  indeed,  hardly 
anything  can  be  said  of  all  of  them 
with  equal  truth,  but  that  alike  they 
abound  in  memorials  of  a  high  civiliza¬ 
tion,  reached  very  long  ago.  To  enter 
them  is  to  pass  within  the  shadow  of 
what  has  been,  to  feel  that  the  actual 
is  over-weighted  by  too  great  a  burden 
of  history.  Their  peoples  have  been, 
each  in  turn,  the  protagonists  of  human 
progress,  and  advanced  all  the  race  a 
little  way  on  the  common  road;  but  it 


is  many  centuries  since  the  last  fell  out 
of  the  leading  place. 

If  there  be,  then,  a  general  law  which 
accounts  for  a  fatalistic  habit,  can  it  be- 
this?  That  wherever  there  was  a  very 
highly  developed  civilization  very  long 
ago,  and  the  racial  blood  has  not  been 
much  crossed  by  younger  stock,  we 
may  expect  signs  of  corporate  senility 
as  unmistakable  as  are  manifested  in 
the  individual.  The  more  strenuous 
the  ancient  life,  the  greater  the  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  the  more  obvious  the  fatalis¬ 
tic  habit  now.  It  seems  nations  must 
grow  old  like  men,  and  no  better  can 
recover  their  spent  youth.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  corporate  to  individual  life- 
history  is  in  all  likelihood  much  more 
than  an  academic  figure.  It  may  well 
be  Inexorable  laws  govern  youth 
and  age  in  the  mass,  as  in  the  single 
life;  and  that  it  is  not  less  fond  and 
foolish  for  a  nation  than  for  any  one 
of  Its  members  to  think  it  shall  never 
see  death.  Youth  may  perhaps  per¬ 
sist  longer  and  age  be  set  further  back, 
according  as  the  body  politic  be  kept 
well  or  ill,  but  surely  the  lesson  of  all 
history  is  this:  not  that  bodies  politic 
perhaps  may  die,  like  the  Roman,  if 
certain  public  vices  prevail  in  them,  but 
that  die  they  all  must  later  or  sooner, 
even  if  their  virility  be  what  the  Ro¬ 
man’s  was.  And  this  further,  that 
they  will  not  be  bom  again.  A  nation 
cannot  hope  to  perpetuate  her  own  cor¬ 
porate  existence,  but  must  look  to  live 
on,  if  at  all,  in  that  of  others;  and 
should,  therefore,  while  in  her  prime, 
take  most  thought  for  self-reproduction, 
and  be  studious  to  bear  and  foster  in¬ 
fant  nations,  and  concede  to  them  their 
independence  gladly,  like  a  wise  moth¬ 
er,  so  soon  as  they  be  grown  to  years 
of  discretion.  Thus  only  may  she  keep 
their  reverence  and  love,  and  rely  on 
their  support  in  her  old  age.  Which,  I 
take  it,  is  a  better  rule  of  Imperialism 
than  is  commonly  given  for  our  learn¬ 
ing  in  these  latter  days,  albeit  one  that 
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we  have  followed;  for  ours,  if  any  race 
on  earth,  has  already  so  reproduced 
Itself,  and  to  such  purpose,  that  no 
other,  envying  or  hating  or  affecting  to 
despise  us,  may  say  with  such  assur¬ 
ance,  "Son  omnis  moriar! 


As  I  crossed  the  shrinking  river 
again,  the  lower  Zakro  plain,  the  gaunt 
Cyclopean  ruins  of  its  Minoan  city  rose 
on  the  sky-line  to  mark  how  much 

The  Monthly  Bevlew. 


higher  once  was  the  local  tide-mark  of 
civilization.  The  heyday  of  Crete  was 
before  history,  and  Its  record  has  since 
been  of  continuous  decline,  the  record 
of  a  people  that  did  its  best  long  ago. 
Exhausted  by  that  primeval  effort  it 
fell  out  of  the  course  before  ever  we 
entered  it,  and  now  stands  aside  to 
spend,  as  peacefully  as  may  be,  an 
evening  which  has  lasted  already  some 
three  thousand  years. 

D.  0.  Hogarth. 


RENAISSANCE. 

O  happy  soul,  forget  thyself! 

This  that  has  haunted  all  the  past. 
That  conjured  disappointments  fast 
That  never  could  let  well  alone; 


Not  as  a  bather  on  the  shore 

Strips  off  his  clothes,  glad  soul,  strip  thou; 

He  throws  them  off,  but  folds  them  now; 

Although  he  for  the  billow  yearns. 

To  weight  them  down  with  stones  he  turns; 

To  mark  the  spot  he  scans  the  shore; 

Of  bis  return  he  thinks  before. 

Do  thou  forget 

All  that,  until  this  Joy  franchised  thee, 

Tainted  thee,  stained  thee,  or  disguised  thee; 

For  gladness,  henceforth  without  let. 

Be  thou  a  body,  naked,  fair; 

And  be  thy  kingdom  all  the  air 
Which  the  noon  fills  with  light; 

And  be  thine  actions  every  one. 

Like  to  a  dawn  or  set  of  sun. 

Robed  In  an  ample  glory’s  peace; 

Since  thou  hast  tasted  this  great  glee 
Whose  virtue  prophesies  In  thee 

That  wrong  Is  wholly  doomed.  Is  doomed  and  bound  to 
cease. 


■OLBOTIO  TOL.  LXXX.  614 
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REFUGE. 

Twilight,  a  timid  fawn  went  glimmering  by, 

And  Night,  the  dark-blue  hunter,  followed  fast, 
Ceaseless  pursuit  and  flight  were  in  the  sky, 

But  the  long  chase  had  ceased  for  us  at  last. 

We  watched  together  while  the  driven  fawn 
Hid  in  the  golden  thicket  of  the  day. 

We,  from  whose  hearts  pursuit  and  flight  were  gone. 
Knew  on  the  hunter’s  breast  her  refuge  lay. 

A.  £?. 


LANGUAGE  AND  THOUGHT. 


There  are  writers  whose  style  seems 
to  show  that  they  thought  wholly  in 
words.  There  are  no  traces  in  it  of 
any  difficulty  of  expression  and  none 
of  the  faults  or  virtues  which  such 
difficulties  produce.  Macaulay  is  a  good 
example  of  such  writers.  You  may 
almost  say  of  him  that  he  thought 
rhetorically  and  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  bis  meditations  and  his 
si>eeches  except  that  the  latter  were 
uttered  aloud;  for  there  are  uncon¬ 
scious  tricks  of  rhetoric  even  in  his 
most  thoughtful  passages.  This  is  the 
secret  both  of  his  merits  and  his  short¬ 
comings.  His  style  is  Irresistibly 
clear  and  decisive.  He  has  no  doubts 
and  communicates  none  to  his  readers. 
He  has  clear  verbal  propositions  ready 
to  hand  for  the  embodiment  of  all  his 
beliefs,  and  the  very  clearness  of  their 
form  helps  to  convince  him  of  their 
truth.  Words  were  such  willing  ser¬ 
vants  to  him  that  he  trusted  in  them 
absolutely.  They  rushed  forward  to 
do  his  bidding,  and  by  their  very 
promptness  checked  the  birth  of  those 
misgivings  and  reservations  that  arise 
in  the  interval  of  effort  between 


thought  and  its  expression.  So  noth¬ 
ing  that  he  wrote  suggests  its  own  in¬ 
adequacy.  His  thoughts  never  went 
beyond  what  could  be  expressed  in 
words,  and  he  almost  persuades  you 
that  there  is  no  thought  beyond  his 
powders  of  expression.  But  when  you 
have  flnished  reading  him,  and  the 
glow  of  easy  mental  exercise  has  died 
away,  your  mind  seems  to  have  passed 
through  an  agreeable  and  rather  excit¬ 
ing  experience,  after  which  it  is  con¬ 
tent  with  a  complete  rest.  His  argu¬ 
ment  has  exhausted  both  itself  and 
you  and  leaves  no  afterthought  in 
your  brain.  He  has  proved  his  point 
to  his  own  satisfaction  and  to  yours; 
but  beyond  that  he  has  no  Influence 
upon  you,  and  your  ways  of  thought 
remain  the  same  as  if  you  had  never 
read  him. 

Then  you  remember  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  kind  of  writing,  that  is  less  con- 
fldent  of  Itself  and  does  not  profess  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  life,  or  to 
perform  the  whole  process  of  thought 
for  the  reader,  leaving  him  only  to 
observe  the  process  performed.  Rather 
it  supplies  material  to  be  brooded  over 
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and  sets  you  thinking  in  a  way  you 
have  never  thought  before.  It  com¬ 
municates  emotions  that  increase  with 
consideration,  not  so  much  through 
the  plain  meanings  of  the  words,  as 
by  images  that  suggest  distances  and 
depths  of  thought,  by  phrases  with 
some  magic  of  association  rising  out  of 
the  union  of  the  words  that  form 
them,  and  by  a  haunting  quality  in 
the  very  sound  and  rhythm  of  the  sen¬ 
tences.  It  is  as  if  you  listened  to  a 
great  orator,  and  were  moved  not  only 
by  his  arguments  but  by  the  cadence 
of  his  voice  and  the  sweep  of  his  ges¬ 
tures. 

When  Milton  writes  of  a  “fugitive 
and  cloistered  virtue,”  the  very  printed 
words  seem  to  ring  with  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  scorn.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  association  of  those  un¬ 
expected  adjectives  more  forcible  than 
any  formal  argument.  They  raise  an 
image  of  his  mind,  sweeping  the  whole 
range  of  language  in  its  eagerness  to 
express  Itself,  and  hurling  words  to¬ 
gether  that  have  never  met  before.  So 
it  is  that  dlflaculty  of  expression,  when 
triumphantly  surmounted,  begets  pow¬ 
er.  Milton  was  possessed  by  an  emo¬ 
tion  that  he  could  not  easily  put  into 
words.  If  he  had  spoken  coldly  and 
without  effort,  he  would  have  produced 
a  platitude.  In  his  labor  to  express  all 
that  he  felt  he  turned  it  into  a  new 
and  living  truth.  Some  process  that 
cannot  be  analyzed  occurred  between 
his  thought  and  the  utterance  of  it  by 
which  it  was  born  again  alive  in 
words,  and  by  another  incalculable  pro¬ 
cess  the  words  communicate  the  emo¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  begotten  to 
the  reader’s  mind.  This  is  the  tri¬ 
umph  to  be  won  out  of  the  conflict  of 
thought  and  language  and  it  is  a  tri¬ 
umph  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
fluency  and  ease.  Some  passion  of 
indignation  or  beauty  urges  a  writer 
to  attempt  what  seems  an  impossibil¬ 
ity  and  the  verj’  vehemence  of  his  at¬ 


tempt  carries  him  up  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  it.  Beauty  of  language  seems 
always  to  be  born  out  of  the  struggle 
to  express  in  words,  thoughts  or  emo¬ 
tions  beyond  their  compass.  It  is 
something  accidental  and  indirect, 
something  that  cannot  be  achieved  by 
rule  or  in  cold  blood.  So  the  rhythm 
of  verse  is  not  the  mere  rule  of  a  game, 
but  the  expression  of  an  emotion  that 
could  not  And  its  way  into  words 
without  that  rhythm.  Language  ex¬ 
pressing  emotion  falls  naturally  into 
rhythm  and  is  fllled  with  Imagery  and 
sweet  sounding  collocations  of  words, 
and  echoes,  and  alliterations,  and  all 
those  other  devices  that  give  poetry 
a  likeness  to  music.  The  more 
emotional  language  becomes  the 
nearer  it  approaches  to  music, 
for  music  is  our  only  medium 
for  the  expression  of  pure  emotion. 
That  is  why  we  call  the  most  purely 
emotional  poems  lyrical.  It  is  emo¬ 
tion  that  gives  form  both  to  words  and 
to  music  and  there  is  almost  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  a  tune  in  such  poems  as 
“Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away”  and 
“Music,  when  soft  voices  die.” 

But  directly  thought  begins  to  over¬ 
balance  emotion  some  of  that  sym¬ 
metry  is  lost.  So  the  distinction 
between  prose  and  poetry  is  a  natural 
one,  though  it  is  difllcult  to  hit  upon 
an  exact  point  of  division  between 
them.  The  form  of  verse  is  purely 
lartlflcial  where  there  is  no  emotion  in 
the  matter,  and  a  sudden  access  of 
emotion  may  heighten  prose  with  all 
the  essential  qualities  of  poetry. 
Where  such  lightening  is  sponta¬ 
neous  and  tii9%motion  is  kindled  natu¬ 
rally  out  of  the  writer’s  process  of 
thought,  there  is  nothing  incongruous 
in  the  change  from  one  manner  to  an¬ 
other;  it  is  only  the  natural  expression 
of  a  change  in  the  character  of  what 
is  expressed.  But  the  prose  writer 
must  be  more  careful  even  than  the 
poet  never  to  write  more  Intensely 
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than  be  feels.  There  is  a  continual 
danger  in  the  very  adaptability  of  his 
medium.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
verse  shall  only  be  used  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  emotional  thought,  and  the 
Incongruity  of  prosaic  matter  versified 
betrays  itself  at  once;  it  cannot  be  set 
to  the  rhythm  or  expressed  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  proper  to  poetry.  There  is  no 
such  hard  and  fast  rule  about  prose. 
It  is  used  for  all  purposes,  and  may 
pass  by  imperceptible  transitions  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  themes.  So 
prose  writers  are  often  tempted  to  apply 
the  higher  manner  to  the  lower  mat¬ 
ter.  They  look  to  style  to  poetize 
what  is  naturally  prosaic.  They  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  fiorid  preacher  who 
utters  bis  fattest  latitudes  in  his 
most  impressive  voice.  It  is  strange 
Indeed  that  we  hear  more  ofl  style  in 
prose  than  in  verse.  Verse  is  so  much 
less  various  in  its  possibilities  than 
prose,  so  much  stricter  in  its  form, 
and  deals  with  a  so  much  narrower 
range  of  thought  and  emotion,  that  it 
really  does  admit  of  some  systemati¬ 
zation  of  the  methods  of  expression. 
It  is  restricted  in  vocabulary  and  in 
imagery.  Just  as  it  is  restricted  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  in  rhythm.  But  all 
kinds  of  words  and  Images  may  be 
used  in  prose,  and  what  is  suitable  for 
one  passage  may  be  quite  unfitted  for 
the  next.  It  is  impossible  to  acquire 
a  style  adaptable  to  all  emergencies. 
The  only  safeguard  against  fine  writing, 
writing  that  may  deceive  yourself  even 
more  than  your  readers,  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  say  neither  more  nor  less 
than  you  think;  where  you  write 
easily,  to  write  simply;  and  when  your 
thought  is  diflicult  to  express,  to 
wrestle  with  it  until  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  expression.  Keep  close  to 
the  thought  and  never  let  the  reminis¬ 


cence  of  other  men’s  rhythms  or 
phrases  carry  you  out  of  touch  with 
it  Thought  is  the  morality  of  prose, 
as  drawing  has  been  called  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  art,  and,  so  soon  as  you  leave  go 
of  thought  to  pursue  manner,  you  are 
telling  a  writer’s  lie.  The  prejudice 
against  prose  poetry  is  natural.  It  is 
so  easy  for  a  rounded  sentence  to  be 
larger  than  the  thought  it  contains,  for 
antithesis  to  be  merely  verbal,  and  for 
adjectives  to  distract  the  mind  from 
the  main  arguments  and  to  Improve 
the  rhythm  without  adding  to  the 
sense.  Words  themselves,  as  used  by 
some  facile  waiters,  seem  to  generate 
a  kind  of  spurious  emotion,  a  hysteria 
that  increases  with  its  own  indulgence; 
and  the  further  that  emotion  carries 
the  writer  from  the  main  purpose  of 
his  writing,  the  more  evident  become 
all  the  faults  of  his  style.  Prose  can¬ 
not  be  purely  emotional.  Its  essential 
stuff  is  thought,  and  emotion  must  be 
only  an  accident  to  it.  But  as,  in  the 
greatest  music,  emotion  is  charged 
with  thought,  and  hearing  one  of  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  melodies  you  feel  that  it  is 
the  emotional  expression,  of  a  man 
who  has  the  habit  of  profound  thought, 
so  the  higher  beauties  of  prose  are  al¬ 
ways  the  expression  of  thought 
charged  with  emotion  and  arise  out  of 
the  effort  to  utter  something  more  than 
a  merely  logical  proposition.  The  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  reason  must  persist 
through  the  most  heightened  passages; 
that  alone  can  connect  them  with  the 
more  prosaic  context;  but  where  rea¬ 
son  is  fiushed  with  emotion  It  seems  to 
persuade  with  a  stronger  force  than 
argument.  Plain  words  are  combined 
so  as  to  express  more  than  their  own 
meaning  and  to  be  haunted  by  a  mys¬ 
tery  of  thought  beyond  their  compass. 

d.  Chitton  Brook. 
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THE  CURTAIN  OF  DREAMS. 

The  painted  Curtain  of  Dreams  is  tom, 

The  Bird  of  Love  Is  dead, 

The  Lute  of  Joy  Is  broken  in  twain 
And  the  spirit  of  Youth  is  fled. 

What  use  to  mend  the  Curtain  of  Dreams 
If  the  spirit  of  Youth  be  fled? 

What  use  to  mend  the  Lute  of  Joy 
W’hen  the  Bird  of  Love  is  dead? 

Let  Fate  bring  roses  or  come  with  rue. 

But  come  ere  Love  be  dead. 

For  Joy  and  Sorrow  alike  are  gray 
When  the  Spirit  of  Youth  is  fled. 

Ethel  Clifford. 


THE  ART  OF  BLAKE, 


Criticism  has  inclined  to  look 
askance  at  Blake,  or  to  discuss  him 
apart,  as  an  unrelated  phenomenon  in 
art,  an  arbitrary  explosion  of  genius; 
the  question  of  his  true  rank  and  sig- 
niflcance  has  been  more  or  less  shelved. 
Devotees  speak  of  him,  as  if  the  rest  of 
English  art  were  something  different 
and  inferior;  while  the  world  in  gener¬ 
al  is  content  to  dismiss  him  as  a  mys¬ 
tic,  if  not  as  a  madman.  There  is 
much  in  his  art  and  poetry  to  puzzle 
and  to  irritate  ;  so  we  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  by  such  opposite  opinions.  Yet 
Blake  is  worth  understanding;  nor  is 
he  quite  so  isolated  an  apparition  as  so 
many  have  assumed.  The  recent  ex¬ 
hibition  of  some  of  his  capital  works  at 
the  Carfax  Gallery  has  made  the  inter¬ 
est  in  his  art  more  general  than  here¬ 
tofore;  and  the  moment  seems  favor¬ 
able  for  an  attempt  to  comprehend 
him  as  an  artist. 

Blake  was  an  idealist.  Not  only 
was  he  totally  indifferent  to  worldly 
success,  but  he  lived  as  if  what  we 
call  the  world  had  no  signiflcance  or 
existence  for  him.  His  daily  interests 


and  preoccupations  were  wholly  in  a 
world  unseen.  Such  men  are  rare  in 
any  age  and  country;  in  our  modern 
Western  life  particularly  rare.  But 
there  was  a  further  singularity  about 
Blake.  He  was  an  idealist  who  was 
also  an  artist.  And,  being  an  artist, 
he  had  inborn  in  him  an  eager  delight 
in  beauty,  and  an  instinctive  desire  to 
express  his  ideas  through  lines  and 
shapes  and  colors.  How  could  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  the  unseen  world  be 
reconciled  with  this  instinct?  Blake 
denounced  the  traditional  divorce  be¬ 
tween  the  body  and  the  soul.  The 
naked  human  body  was  to  him  divine, 
a  thing  of  glory  and  of  splendor.  Just 
in  this  we  And  the  explanation  of  two 
often  opposed  attitudes.  The  body 
was,  to  Blake,  the  symbol  of  the  soul. 
He  never  uses  its  sensuous  beauty  as 
a  motive  in  itself;  indeed,  his  weak¬ 
ness  is  to  violate  and  pervert  that 
beauty;  intent  upon  a  world  beyond, 
he  too  often  refuses  and  ignores  the 
inflnite  suggestions  of  Nature,  the 
avenues  to  undiscovered  beauty  open 
to  the  imagination,  and,  using  human 
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forms  as  characters  in  a  language, 
writes  bis  thoughts  upon  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  unknown  darkness. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  famous 
of  Blake’s  drawings,  one  of  those  re¬ 
cently  exhibited,  is  called  Fire.  It  rep¬ 
resents  a  city  in  fiames.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  on  one  side,  is  a  group  of 
pale  women  and  children,  awed  into 
attitudes  of  terror;  on  the  other,  two 
young  men  carry  on  their  bowed  shoul¬ 
ders  a  great  chest  towards  an  old  man 
whose  treasure  It  seems  to  contain.  TSe 
figures  are  cast  into  strong  relief,  or 
lit  up  with  hovering  gleams,  by  the 
coufiagration  beyond.  There  the  san¬ 
guine  fiames,  arising  and  triumphing, 
shoot  up  into  the  sky,  twisting  and 
moving  continually  among  the  glowing 
spires  and  pinnacles  and  columns,  that 
will  soon  be  ashes.  No  human  inhabi¬ 
tant  survives;  the  fiames  alone  have 
become  the  beautiful  and  exulting 
population  of  the  city.  I  understand 
why  Nero  played  his  fiddle  to  burning 
Rome,  for  the  flames  in  their  motion 
are  like  music,  and  seem  calling  for  an 
answer.  On  the  face  of  one  of  the 
watching  children  can  be  read  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  seems  rapture. 

Who  can  look  at  this  drawing  and 
not  feel  that  Blake’s  heart  is  with  the 
flames,  triumphing  and  devouring  the 
proud  works  of  men,  and  creating,  in 
their  exuberant  beauty,  an  apparition 
of  power  and  glory,  that  makes  the 
terrified  efforts  of  these  savers  of  ma¬ 
terial  treasure  seem  impertinent  and 
ridiculous? 

Throughout  Blake’s  art,  the  image 
of  fire  and  flame  is  a  constant  and 
haunting  presence.  It  inspires  his  de¬ 
sign  so  much,  that  not  only  do  these 
wavering  yet  energetic  forms  play  a 
signal  part  in  his  decorations,  but  the 
human  bodies  that  people  his  art  bend 
and  float  and  aspire,  rush,  recoil,  em¬ 
brace  and  tremble,  with  an  accordant 
vehemence  of  motion.  There  was  in¬ 
deed  something  flame-like  in  the  na¬ 


ture  of  the  man  himself.  One  can  see 
a  justness  in  those  fanciful  flames  of 
hair  which  Mrs.  Blake  gave  her  hus¬ 
band  in  that  very  interesting  pencil 
portrait  belonging  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Horne.  And,  without  the  aid  of  alle¬ 
gory,  we  can  find,  in  this  particular 
passion  of  the  artist,  a  purely  artistic 
source  of  power  and  subject  of  inven¬ 
tion.  Rhythmical  line,  radiant  color- 
mastery  of  these  is  of  the  essence  of  art; 
and  in  the  shapes  of  fire  Blake  could 
find,  without  distortion,  a  theme  entire¬ 
ly  congenial  to  his  eye  and  hand.  But  it 
was  also  congenial  to  bis  soul.  I  can¬ 
not  remember  that  any  other  European 
artist  has  treated  this  element  with  the 
peculiar  imaginative  joy  of  Blake. 
Those  who  have  painted  scenes  of  fire, 
from  Raphael  to  Millais,  have  made 
the  human  terror  and  human  courage 
evoked  their  subject.  But  of  Blake  I 
cannot  but  think  that  he  rejoiced  with 
bis  fiames  in  their  destruction  of  the 
materials  of  this  world.  Here  certain¬ 
ly  we  seem  to  find  an  attitude  quite 
opposite  to  that  of  the  normal  painter, 
prizing  so  much  the  world’s  fair  sur¬ 
face  that  ministers  to  his  work  and 
his  delight.  Yet  the  opposition  is  only 
apparent.  It  could  only  be  real  if  art 
were  Indeed  but  imitation  of  nature. 
But  art  is  never  this.  All  creative 
minds,  in  whatever  sphere  they  work, 
need  to  destroy  the  world  that  they 
may  rebuild  it  new.  Blake  is  only  an 
extreme  tsrpe. 

Art,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  artist,  communicates,  always 
through  the  eye,  realities  that  are  vital 
to  the  soul,  realities  that  liberate,  ex¬ 
pand,  rejoice,  and  awe.  These  reali¬ 
ties  dwell  behind  the  surface  of  mate¬ 
rial  fact  presented  us  by  nature,  and 
are  discovered  and  communicated  only 
by  the  dissolving  and  re-creating  mind. 
But  in  visible  shape  and  color  they  can 
be  presented,  through  the  invention  of 
rhythm  in  line,  harmony  in  color,  and 
by  draughtsmanship  which  emphasizes 
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certain  things,  to  communicate  the 
sense  of  motion,  force,  weight,  resist¬ 
ance,  and  aspiration.  What,  in  the 
visibie  world,  can  express  these  ideas 
in  the  most  naked  and  direct  terms? 
Shapes  of  elements:  the  running  lines 
of  water,  the  soaring  lines  of  fire,  the 
inert  mass  of  stony  earth:  above  all, 
the  naked  human  body,  the  portrayal 
of  which,  in  its  numberless  gestures 
and  attitudes  of  effort  or  endurance, 
moves  us  in  corresponding  fashion, 
with  nearer  and  more  subtle  sym¬ 
pathy  than  any  other  thing.  It  is  Just 
these  that  Blake  takes  for  bis  subject. 

But  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  the 
general  aspect  of  art  in  the  time  of 
Blake’s  birth  and  upbringing.  It  was 
concerned,  as  art  had  been  concerned 
since  the  Renaissance,  mainly  with 
the  beauty  and  significance  of  mate¬ 
rial  life.  The  Joy  of  living,  the  glory 
of  human  power  and  achievement,  the 
delight  of  choice  surroundings,  the 
proud  assertion  of  personality— these 
inspired  Renaissance  art;  since  then, 
the  high  glow  had  gone  Indeed,  the 
pulse  of  life  grown  calmer,  lyrical  Joy 
had  ebbed  to  easy  pleasure,  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  men  was  tamed,  fact  and 
reason  dominated  thought.  Yet 
a  noble  art  was  still  possible,  and  mas¬ 
terpieces  were  being  painted.  Beauty 
was  still  sought  and  found.  But  the 
deliberate,  patient  way  of  Reynolds 
seemed  like  cold  indifference  to  the  im¬ 
petuous  passion  of  Blake;  eager  to 
reach  by  the  directest  road  the  essen¬ 
tial  forms  of  imagination,  he  could  not 
understand  the  temper  that  seeks 
through  tender  unvellings  to  disclose 
reality,  is  fearful  to  snatch  rudely  or 
hastily  at  beauty,  and  accepts  the  ac¬ 
cident  and  fashion  of  the  time  as  natu¬ 
ral  ceremony  in  the  rites  •  of  art. 
Blake’s  scorn  for  his  famous  contem¬ 
poraries  was  that  of  a  headlong  lover 
for  the  formal  ways  of  wooing.  Start¬ 
ing  from  an  a  priori  conception  of  full¬ 
blown  beauty,  he  deemed  the  general 


view  of  art  in  his  time,  as  an  adorn¬ 
ment  and  amenity,  enhancing  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  this  world  as  man’s  home, 
the  height  of  folly  and  wrongness. 
Without  interest  in  bis  material  sur¬ 
roundings,  he  bated  drawing  from  the 
model;  It  smelt  to  him,  he  said,  of  mor¬ 
tality.  And  we  have  bis  famous  as¬ 
sertion  in  old  age,  that  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  natural  objects  weakened,  and 
had  always  weakened,  imagination  in 
him.  His  contrast  with  his  fellows 
was  like  that  of  a  naked  man  walking 
among  the  carefully  and  choicely 
dressed. 

Here  are  two  extremes.  Each  in  its 
way  can  be  Justified.  In  the  painting 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Nature’s  accident  and  detail 
preponderates  so  vastly,  that  Blake 
seems  a  very  singular  exception.  Yet 
there  already  existed  in  the  world  a 
great  school,  illustrated  by  countless 
painters,  in  which  Blake  would  have 
taken  bis  place  as  a  normal  example, 
and  bis  English  contemporaries  have 
stood  out  as  exceptions.  But  this  was 
not  in  Europe;  it  was  in  Asia.  The 
Chinese  painters  of  a  thousand  years 
ago  chose  their  subjects  with  the  same 
sort  of  intention  as  that  which  moved 
Blake;  they  too  dwelt  on  rhythmical¬ 
ly  sweeping  lines,  they  too  loved  to 
evoke,  in  bold  and  happy  symbol,  the 
shapes  of  fiame  and  water;  they  too 
cared  nothing  for  full  realization,  only 
for  the  seizure  of  life  in  what  they 
saw;  they  too,  led  by  the  same  instinct 
of  the  idealist,  rejected  chiaroscuro, 
and  worked  in  light  washes  and  vivid 
outlines  of  water  color,  or  in  glowing 
tones  enriched  with  gold  on  a  sombre 
ground.  Their  besetting  weakness, 
like  Blake’s,  was  a  tendency  to  distor¬ 
tion  and  grotesqueness.  And,  Just  as 
Blake  despised  the  naturalism  of  his 
contemporaries,  so  the  Japanese  in¬ 
heritors  of  this  Chinese  classical  tradi¬ 
tion  reproached  the  art  of  Europe, 
when  first  brought  within  their  ken. 
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for  its  imitatlTe  spirit  and  its  appeal 
to  the  bourgeois  mind.  But  Blake, 
though  he  used  much  Chinese  ink,  was 
quite  ignorant,  like  the  rest  of  Europe, 
of  this  art’s  existence.  And,  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  the  example  would  not  have 
served  him;  for  the  art  of  Asia,  in  its 
ideal  schools,  has  eschewed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  the  naked  human  form. 

Was  there  nothing  in  European  art 
to  provide  a  noble  and  inspiring  model 
for  such  an  art  as  Blake  desired? 
There  was  one  transcendant  example: 
the  art  of  Michael  Angelo.  Disdainful 
of  almost  everything  that  painters 
choose  and  delight  in,  Michael  Angelo 
created  his  visions  of  beauty,  pity, 
power,  and  terror  through  the  sole  in¬ 
strument  of  the  human  body.  Here 
was  an  art  far  removed  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  sympathies  of  the  painter. 
Blake  collected  prints  after  Michael 
Angelo  when  he  could;  and  the  abid¬ 
ing  remembrance  of  that  stupendous 
art  became  a  more  and  more  powerful 
influence.  Yet,  though  Michael  Angelo 
gave  him  much,  showed  him  the 
heights  of  towering  imagination,  the 
influence  was  one-sided,  and  not  whol¬ 
ly  good.  We  must  remember,  first, 
that  he  only  knew  the  Sistine  ceiling 
and  the  Last  Judgment  in  prints;  and 
everyone  who  knows  the  prints 
that  were  available  to  him,  knows 
how  poor  and  often  false  trans- 
lationi^  these  were.  Again,  Blake’s 
own  defects  of  nature  and  of 
training  hindered  him.  A  certain  ar¬ 
rogance  was  at  the  root,  perhaps,  of 
those  defects.  He  claimed  that  what 
he  saw  with  his  imagination  was  far 
clearer,  more  defined,  and  beautiful, 
than  what  other  men  saw  with  their 
eyes.  He  claimed  to  copy  his  visions 
no  less  exactly  than  those  others  copied 
Nature.  But  alas!  when  we  turn  to 
the  forms  that  people  Blake’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  we  find  something  that  (apart 
from  attitude  and  movement)  does  not 
transcend  in  beauty  what  we  see  with 


our  eyes.  Nay,  more,  we  see  that 
there  is  much  in  these  imagined  types 
which  comes  not  direct  from  heaven, 
but  is  unconsciously  taken  from  art 
which  he  admired.  From  the  Last 
Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  from 
later  imitators,'  is  borrowed  the  full 
muscular  development  which  shows 
often  so  strangely  on  his  unearthly 
forms.  And  not  well  borrowed;  for, 
with  Michael  Angelo,  these  extreme 
Herculean  types  are  but  the  last  fruit 
of  a  life’s  concentrated  labor  on  sculp¬ 
turesque  form,  of  patient  study  fed  by 
much  familiarity  with  the  nude  in  na¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  by  the  models  of  an¬ 
tique  sculpture  and  the  previous 
achievements  of  men  like  Donatello. 
Whereas,  with  Blake,  this  element  is 
added  on,  from  the  outside,  to  an  art 
whose  essential  instinct  has  a  different 
bias. 

Once  and  again.  Indeed,  by  force  of 
imagination,  Blake  rises  to  something 
like  the  “terribleness”  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine.  Elohim  Creating  Adam,  the  large 
water  color  in  the  Butts  collection,  is 
a  splendid  conception.  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  in  the  same  subject,  dwelt  on  the 
effortlessness  of  power  in  the  Creator; 
and  Adam,  in  unrealizing  lethargy, 
waits  but  the  finger  of  command  to 
rise  in  his  heroic  stature  and  unmarred 
beauty. 

But,  in  Blake’s  picture,  the  act  of  cre¬ 
ation  is  in  agony,  felt  with  overpower¬ 
ing  effect  by  the  spectator;  his  Adam, 
with  the  serpent  colled  about  his  legs, 
seems  dragged  reluctantly,  as  if  con¬ 
scious  in  his  awakening  of  the  full 
tragic  meaning  of  human  destiny,  from 
the  kind  oblivion  of  elemental  earth. 
Here,  in  a  subject  where  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  provided  a  direct  model,  there  Is 
no  visible  Influence  of  Blake’s  great 
precursor.  The  painter  is  here  work¬ 
ing  with  natural  fire  in  his  own 
vein;  and,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
muscular  form  and  sculptured  mass, 
achieves  his  effect  by  grand  and  ener- 
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getlc  rhythm  of  line.  And  this  aim 
is  that  predominant  in  all  Blake’s 
most  successful  works. 

There  was,  Indeed,  in  Michael  An¬ 
gelo’s  art,  something  that  conflicted 
with  Blake’s  inborn  ideals,  both  spir¬ 
itual  and  artistic.  For  the  Instinct 
which  led  him  to  repudiate  chiaro¬ 
scuro,  and  to  express  his  ideas  in  pure 
and  sweeping  lines,  corresponded  with 
his  scorn  for  the  material  world.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  tyrannical 
example  of  Michael  Angelo  led  him 
astray.  Among  other  Italians,  Botti¬ 
celli  would  hare  been  a  happier  model. 
In  the  famous  drawings  to  Dante, 
especially  those  to  the  Paradiao,  there 
is  much  that  Blake  must  have  found 
akin,  and  enthusiastically  admired. 
But  Botticelli,  like  Giotto  and  the  early 
Sienese,  with  their  more  ideal  atmos¬ 
phere,  was,  necessarily,  unknown  to 
Blake. 

There  was,  however,  the  medieval 
art  of  Northern  Europe,  in  which  a 
similar  atmosphere  was  intensifled, 
and  which  stood  in  still  sharper  con¬ 
trast  with  the  material  pride  and  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  Renaissance;  and  this,  in 
such  monuments  as  were  accessible, 
Blake  studied  assiduously  and  with  de¬ 
votion.  For  whole  years  of  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  he  studied  and  drew  from 
the  Gothic  tombs  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey:  as  Mr.  MacColl  says,  “their  su¬ 
pine  flgures  haunt  his  design.”  One 
feels  that  the  slender  flgures  and  flow¬ 
ing  draperies  of  medieval  sculpture, 
such  as  the  great  statues  of  Chatres 
Cathedral,  are  more  consonant  with 
the  spiritual  fervor  of  Blake’s  mind, 
and  with  the  natural  conventions  of 
his  art,  than  the  earth-born  energy 
and  passion  of  great  masters  of 
the  nude.  But,  besides  the  Abbey 
sculptures,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Blake  must  have  seen  some  medieval 
manuscripts.  In  any  case,  his  own 
decorated  books  revive  the  spirit  of 
Illuminated  missals;  and  this  field  af¬ 


forded  scope  for  a  side  of  his  art  in 
which  Michael  Angelo  could  give  him 
nothing:  the  Innocent  playful  delight 
in  the  pleasantness  of  green  leaf  and 
curling  tendril,  the  sense  of  spring  and 
morning,  which  the  Renaissance  had 
lost,  flower  into  decorative  fancies 
about  the  borders  of  his  pages. 

In  this  turning  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  movement  already  beginning 
to  awaken  in  more  minds  and  more 
various  ways  than  we  are  apt  to  re¬ 
member,  but  especially  in  such  mem¬ 
orable  work  as  Chatterton’s  poems,  we 
find  at  once  Blake’s  relation  to  the 
earlier  imagination  of  England,  and 
his  inspiring  potency  for  the  future  in 
the  renewal  of  English  art  by  Rossetti 
and  his  followers.  But  this  return  was 
no  formalized  revival,  like  the  German 
school  of  “Christian”  painters;  Blake 
was  far  too  flery  a  spirit  to  submit  his 
ways  so  humbly  to  those  of  any  past; 
the  positive  and  revolting  element  in 
him  added  passion  and  exuberance  to 
kindle  what  was  Indeed  a  wholesome 
reinsistence  on  decorative  qualities  in 
art,  but  for  which,  in  Blake’s  hands, 
decoration  seems  a  tame  word.  Yet, 
as  the  imaginative  and  poetical  side  of 
his  art  has  been  so  constantly  and  too 
exclusively  dwelt  upon,  it  is  well  to 
insist  on  this  other  side,  and  its  value 
to  succeeding  art. 

Nourished  and  supported  by  no  liv¬ 
ing  tradition  in  his  own  age,  hampered 
by  want  of  opportunity  and  training, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  his  production 
was  marred  in  its  growth.  Where 
the  lack  of  satisfying  example  reduced 
him  to  his  own  resources,  we  see  him 
unconsciously  falling  back  on  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  his  age;  the  eighteenth 
century  steps  in,  and  he  becomes,  for 
the  moment,  a  companion  of  Fuseli 
and  Mortimer.  Also,  that  other  ele¬ 
ment  in  his  mind  which  led  him  to 
take  Michael  Angelo  for  a  model, 
warped  him,  as  I  think,  in  its  working 
out;  and  though,  in  the  vein  of  sombre 
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and  marmoreal  imagination,  be  pro¬ 
duced,  as  in  certain  pages  of  Jerusalem, 
magnificent  designs,  his  later  work  is 
oftener  marred  by  the  distortion  and 
unrealized  effort  at  grandeur,  which 
went  with  the  troubling  and  overshad¬ 
owing  of  his  poetry  in  the  later 
Prophetic  Books.  He  lost  the  sweet¬ 
ness,  the!  clear  and  fluid  grace,  of  his 
earlier  imagination;  only  at  last  in  the 
Job,  the  two  strains  are  grandly  mar¬ 
ried  and  made  one. 

This  and  the  other  Books  will  prob¬ 
ably  always  stand  as  Blake’s  great 
achievement  in  art.  But,  among  the 
paintings,  besides  a  good  deal  that  has 
little  worth,  there  is  enough  and  to 
spare  for  whole-hearted  admiration. 
Not  only  splendid  in  daring  of  concep¬ 
tion,  the  best  of  them  are  wrought 
with  wonderful  harmony  and  justness 
Hie  Independent  Review. 


of  execution.  His  use  of  water  colors, 
limpid  radiant  washes  enforced  with  a 
reed-pen  outline,  produced  examples 
that  remain  among  the  happiest  works 
in  that  medium,  preserving,  with  true 
insight  into  the  genius  of  bis  mate¬ 
rials,  the  lightness  and  unlabored  char¬ 
acter  of  a  drawing.  The  River  of  Life 
is,  surely,  one  of  the  loveliest  water 
colors  that  have  been  made  in  Eng¬ 
land.  And  when,  with  a  different  end 
in  view,  he  wrought  In  opaque  pig¬ 
ment,  he  Invented  for  the  Pitt  in  the 
National  Gallery,  for  the  Bard,  recent¬ 
ly  exhibited,  and  for  his  later  color- 
prints,  a  technique  that  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  effect  desired.  His 
claim  is  true,  that  those  spoke  falsely, 
who  said  he  could  conceive,  but  could 
not  execute. 

Laurence  Binyon. 


“HE  GOETH  BY  ME  AND  I  SEE  HIM  NOT.” 

Life  is  a  game  of  hide-and-seek. 

We  played  it  first,  unskilled  and  weak, 

And  when  we  hid,  for  all  our  care. 

He  came  at  once  and  found  us  there. 

And  so  through  youth  we  played  it  still, 

And  hid  from  Him,  and  had  our  will; 

Only  He  found  us  slower  then. 

We  had  the  strength,  the  skill  of  men. 

And  next  it  was  His  turn  to  hide: 

And  was  it  carelessness  or  pride? 

Was  He  so  quick  or  we  so  blind? 

We  sought  Him  and  we  could  not  find. 

And  we  are  old,  and  still  we  play. 

But  have  not  found  Him,  and  to-day 
The  game  is  only  not  despair 
Because  tee  knotc  He  must  be  there. 


The  Spectator. 


Hugh  Macnaghten. 
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An  English  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Gonesis,  which  should  combine  a 
reverent  recognition  of  Its  religious 
value  as  an  inspired  book  with  a  frank 
and  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  modern  research,  has  long 
been  a  desideratum.  The  works  of 
Delltzsch  and  Dillmann  have  been  for 
some  time  accessible  in  translations, 
but  Delltzsch  is  often  fanciful,  and 
Dillmann’s  vast  learning  is  apt  to  be 
ponderous;  while,  valuable  as  their 
commentaries  are  to  the  student,  no 
mere  translation  from  the  German  is 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  English 
reader.  The  modes  of  thought  remain 
German,  even  when  they  are  presented 
in  an  English  dress.  Consequently 
Dr.  Driver’s  volume  meets  an  urgent 
need  and  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 
The  task  of  the  commentator  on  Gene¬ 
sis  is  a  complicated  one.  As  the 
Warden  of  Keble,  who  is  the  General 
Editor  of  the  Westminster  Commenta¬ 
ries,  says  in  a  prefatory  note,  the  book 
“touches  science,  archaeology,  and  his¬ 
tory  at  more  points  than  any  other 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is 
essential  that  In  a  commentary  for  edu¬ 
cated  readers  these  points  should  be 
freely  illustrated  and  discussed.”  It 
must  take  full  account  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  literary  criticism  with  regard 
to  the  form  and  structure  of  the  book, 
and  of  the  light  which  has  been  thrown 
upon  it  by  astronomy,  geology,  anthro¬ 
pology,  ethnology,  and  archaeology.  It 
must  face  the  application  to  it  of  “the 
ordinary  canons  of  scientific  and  his¬ 
torical  Investigation.”  This  is  what 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  Driver  in  the 
volume  before  us.  The  results  may 
be  startling  to  readers  who  are  unfa- 
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miliar  with  the  course  of  recent  criti¬ 
cism;  but  they  are  here  presented  with 
a  careful  reasoning  and  a  sobriety  of 
judgment  which  must  commend  them 
for  thoughtful  consideration  if  not  for 
immediate  acceptance,  while  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  inspiration  of  the  book 
in  the  profound  reality  of  Its  moral 
and  spiritual  lessons  is  constantly  in¬ 
sisted  on. 

The  Introduction  begins  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  structure  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  the  characteristics  of  its 
component  parts.  All  competent  schol¬ 
ars  are  now  substantially  agreed  as  to 
the  critical  analysis  of  the  book,  though 
they  may  differ  as  to  subordinate  de¬ 
tails  and  as  to  the  dates  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  sources.  The  framework  of  the 
book  is  the  “Priestly  Narrative,”  which 
formed  the  historical  Introduction  to 
the  legislation  of  the  middle  books  of 
the  Hexateuch.  It  Is  distinguished  by 
well-marked  peculiarities  of  style  and 
expression.  “Its  language  is  that  of 
a  jurist,  accustomed  to  legal  particu¬ 
larity,  rather  than  that  of  an  historian, 
writing  with  variety  and  freedom;  It 
is  circumstantial,  formal,  and  precise.” 
Into  this  framework  has  been  Inserted 
what  may  be  called  the  “Prophetic 
Narrative,”  itself  a  composite  docu¬ 
ment  formed  by  the  union  of  two  par¬ 
allel  narratives,  one  of  which  from  its 
use  of  the  name  Jehovah  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  denoted  by  the  letter  “J”;  the 
other  from  its  preference  for  Elohlm 
is  denoted  by  the  letter  “E.”  The  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  these  two  sources  is 
sometimes  doubtful,  but  the  principal 
and  most  striking  part  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  is  derived  from  “J.”  “Of  all  the 
Hebrew  historians  whose  writings  have 
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been  preserved  to  us,  ‘J.’  is  the  most 
*  srifted  and  the  most  brilliant.  He  ex¬ 
cels  in  the  power  of  delineating  life 
and  character.  ...  In  ease  and  grace 
his  narratives  are  unsuipassed.  .  .  . 
He  writes  without  effort  and  without 
conscious  art.”  It  may,  indeed,  weli 
be  questioned  whether  “J,”  and  “E.” 
were  historians  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  Does  the  form  of  the  nar¬ 
ratives  owe  as  much  to  the  particular 
individuals  who  finally  committed  them 
to  writing  as  Dr.  Driver  some¬ 
times  seems  to  imply?  The  basis 
of  those  narratives  is,  as  he 
says  himself,  “popular  oral  tradi¬ 
tion.”  “J.”  and  “E.”  give  us  tran¬ 
scripts  of  these  traditions  as  they  were 
current  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
monarchy;  and  while  something  may 
be  due  to  the  authors  who  actually 
committed  the  traditions  to  writing, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  selection 
and  arrangement,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  they  owe  much  of  their  graphic 
style  to  the  oral  stage  of  transmission 
in  which  the  past  history  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  interpreted  by  prophetic 
teachers  to  enforce  the  lessons  of  the 
divine  care  and  guidance  of  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  nation.  The  investigation 
of  the  compilatory  origin  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  is  not  a  mere  critical  exer¬ 
cise.  It  explains  repetitions  which 
would  otherwise  be  meaningless,  and 
discrepancies  which  would  otherwise 
be  unintelligible.  Nor  must  it  be 
thought  to  treat  the  book  as  a  mere 
“conglomeration  of  disconnected  frag¬ 
ments.”  “The  three  main  sources,  or 
documents,  of  which  it  consists,  once 
formed  independent  wholes,  and  the 
portions  selected  from  each  have  been 
combined  together  in  accordance  with 
a  definite  plan.”  It  would,  we  think, 
have  been  a  great  help  to  the  reader 
if  a  conspectus  of  the  sources  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  book  had  been 
given  in  a  tabular  form  in  parallel  col¬ 
umns,  as  in  Carpenter  and  Harford’s 


“Composition  of  the  Hexateuch”;  but 
possibly  the  exigencies  of  space  made 
this  impossible. 

The  cosmogony  of  Chapter  I.  is  treat¬ 
ed  in  an  excursus  to  that  chapter.  It 
is  there  shown  that  “it  does  not  accord 
\vith  the  teachings  of  science,”  and 
that  the  efforts  to  reconcile  it  with  as¬ 
tronomy  and  geology  read  Into  it  “a 
view  which  it  does  not  express.”  It 
appears  to  have  been  derived  ultimate¬ 
ly  from  Babylonia,  though  it  has  been 
completely  transformed  and  purified 
from  its  original  grossness  and  gro¬ 
tesqueness.  Its  value  is  religious  and 
not  scientific:— 

Upon  the  false  science  of  antiquity 
its  author  has  grafted  a  true  and  digni¬ 
fied  representation  of  the  relation  of 
the  world  to  God.  It  is  not  its  office 
to  forestall  scientific  discovery;  it  nei¬ 
ther  comes  Into  collision  with  science, 
nor  needs  reconciliation  with  it.  It 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  age  in 
which  itwas  written;  and  while  thespir- 
Itual  teaching  so  vividly  expressed  by 
it  can  never  lose  its  freshness  or  value, 
it  must  on  its  material  side  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  accordance  with  the  place 
which  it  holds  in  the  history  of  Semitic 
cosmological  speculation. 

The  third  section  of  the  Introduction 
discusses  the  historical  character  of 
the  book.  The  date  fixed  by  its  state¬ 
ments  for  the  creation  of  man  is.  equiv¬ 
alent  to  B.C.  4157,  or,  according  to  the 
higher  figures  of  the  Septuagint,  B.C. 
5328.  But  recent  discoveries  have 
shown  that  before  B.C.  4000  civiliza¬ 
tion  had  already  reached  a  high  point 
in  Babylonia.  Explorations  In  Egypt 
have  proved  that  at  a  still  earlier  date 
the  civilization  of  Egypt  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  evidence  afforded  by 
differences  of  language  and  race  car¬ 
ries  the  origin  of  man  back  to  a  far 
greater  antiquity,  long  anterior  to  the 
beginnings  of  either  Babylonian  or 
Egyptian  civilization;  while  geology 
places  the  date  of  strata  In  which  rel- 
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ics  of  buman  workmanship  have  been 
found  at  not  less  than  20,000  and  i>os- 
slbly  as  much  as  30,000  years  from  the 
present  day.  “Palaeolithic  man  .  .  . 
lived  a  rude  hunter’s  life  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Thames,  side  by  side  with 
vast  herds  of  reindeer,  bisons,  horses, 
and  uri,  the  woolly  rhinoceros  and  the 
elephant,  the  hippopotamus  and  the 
lion,  and  many  other  creatures  now 
entirely  unknown  in  this  island.”  In 
view  of  the  cumulative  force  of  these 
arguments  “we  are  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  though,  as  may  be  safely 
assumed,  the  writers  to  whom  we  owe 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  re¬ 
port  faithfully  what  was  currently  be¬ 
lieved  among  the  Hebrews  respecting 
the  early  history  of  mankind,  at  the 
same  time  .  .  .  making  their  narra¬ 
tives  the  vehicle  of  many  moral  and 
spiritual  lessons,  yet  there  was  much 
which  they  did  not  know,  and  could  not 
take  cognizance  of;  these  chapters, 
consequently,  we  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
clude,  Incomparable  as  they  are  in 
other  respects,  contain  no  account  of 
the  real  beginnings  either  of  the  earth 
itself,  or  of  men  and  human  civiliza¬ 
tion  upon  it.”  Many  readers,  how¬ 
ever,  who  would  be  ready  to 
admit  the  mythical  character  of 
the  early  chapters  of  Genesis— if  the 
term  myth  may  be  used  without  of¬ 
fence  in  its  true  technical  sense  as 
“the  instinctive  popular  representation 
of  an  Idea”— would  hold  that  with  the 
call  of  Abraham  we  reach  firm  histori¬ 
cal  ground;  and  they  may  be  less  wil¬ 
ling  to  follow  Dr.  Driver  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
narratives  of  the  patriarchal  period. 
But  it  may  well  be  doubted  If,  from 
the  standpoint  of  honest  historical 
criticism,  more  can  be  maintained  than 
that  some  foundation  of  actual  per¬ 
sonal  history  does  underlie  the  patri¬ 
archal  narratives.  “The  view  which 
on  the  whole  may  be  said  best  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  drcumstances  of  the  case  is 


the  view  that  the  patriarchs  are  his¬ 
torical  persons,  and  that  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  them  are  in  outline 
historically  true,  but  that  their  charac¬ 
ters  are  idealized,  and  their  biographies 
not  unfrequently  colored  by  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  associations  of  a  later  age.” 
It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  In  all 
probability  the  narratives  have  been 
infiuenced  by  the  development  of  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  during  the  centuries 
through  which  they  were  transmitted 
by  oral  tradition,  and  further  that 
tribal  relations  are  imported  into  what 
appear  to  be  the  histories  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  “Ishmael,  for  Instance,  may 
be  the  personal  son  of  Abraham;  but 
if  be  is  this,  be  is  also  something  more; 
he  impersonates  the  Bedawin  of  the 
desert.” 

In  estimating  the  historical  value  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  it  is  essential  to 
remember  that  it  is  to  be  judged,  not 
simply  as  a  record  of  facts,  but  as  an 
interpretation  of  them.  “The  truest 
historian  is  not  the  accumulator  of  the 
largest  number  of  ascertained  facts, 
but  the  best  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age  which  he  describes,  he  who 
is  best  able  to  pick  out  the  thread  of 
purpose  in  the  tangle  of  details.”  His¬ 
tory  is  not  a  photograph  but  a  picture; 
and  Dr.  Driver  rightly  points  out  that 
“it  was  a  primary  function  of  the  He¬ 
brew  historians  not  merely  to  narrate 
facts  as  such,  but  also  to  Interpret 
them,  and  in  particular  to  Interpret 
their  religious  significance,  and  to 
show  their  bearing  upon  the  religious 
history  of  Israel  as  a  whole.”  It  was, 
as  has  often  been  remarked,  part  of  the 
work  of  the  prophets  to  Interpret  his¬ 
tory  from  the  point  of  view  of  divine 
purpose.  In  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Hebrew  canon,  what  we  call  the  his¬ 
torical  books  from  Joshua  to  Kings 
are  designated  “The  Former  Prophets,” 
and  the  same  prophetic  spirit  of  Inter¬ 
pretative  insight  moulded  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  Genesis.  Many  a  devout  read- 
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er  of  the  Bible,  however,  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  say  that  if  Dr.  Driver’s  ar¬ 
guments  are  true — that  in  the  first 
eleven  chapters  there  is  “little  or  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  be  called  historical  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,”  while  even  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchal  period  “much 
uncertainty  must  be  allowed  to  attach 
to  details  of  the  narrative”— we  had 
better  tear  the  book  out  of  our  Bibles 
and  cease  to  teach  it  to  our  children. 
We  trust  that  they  will  be  reassured 
by  a  careful  study  of  Dr.  Driver’s  ad¬ 
mirable  chapter  on  the  religious  value 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  deny  that— 

The  Bible  cannot  in  every  part,  espe¬ 
cially  not  in  its  early  parts,  be  read 
precisely  as  it  was  read  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  We  live  in  a  light  which  they 
did  not  possess,  but  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Providence  of  God  to  shed 
around  us;  and  if  the  Bible  is  to  retain 
its  authority  and  infiuence  among  us, 
it  must  be  read  in  this  light,  and  our 
beliefs  about  it  must  be  adjusted  and 
accommodated  accordingly. 

The  Church  of  England  happily  is  not 
fettered  by  any  formulated  theory  of 
verbal  inspiration  to  hold  (as  Christians 
have  wrongly  been  supposed  to  be 
bound  to  maintain)  that  an  inspired 
book  is  one  “miraculously  dictated  by 
an  infallible  God,  and  therefore  abso¬ 
lutely  and  for  all  time  true.”  She  is 
free  to  interpret  the  Bible  by  the  light 
of  scientific  discovery  and  historical 
methods.  But  the  religious  value  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  remains  unim¬ 
paired. 

The  early  chapters  of  Genesis  give 
vivid  and  forcible  expression  to  certain 
vital  and  fundamental  truths  respect¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  the  world  and  man 
to  Gk)d  which  the  study  of  the  sciences 
of  astronomy,  geology,  and  anthropol¬ 
ogy  could  never  lead  to. 

The  biographies  of  the  patriarchs  pre¬ 
sent  to  us  spiritual  types— representa¬ 
tive  examples  of  the  varied  experi¬ 


ences,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  disap¬ 
pointments  and  the  pleasures,  the  sor¬ 
rows  and  the  joys,  the  domestic  trials 
and  successes,  which  may  be  the  lot  of 
any  one  of  us;  and  they  exemplify  the 
frame  of  mind— the  trust,  or  resigna¬ 
tion,  or  forbearance,  or  gratitude— with 
which,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  should 
be  received,  and  the  countless  ways  in 
which,  under  God’s  hand,  the  course 
of  events  is  overruled  for  good. 

The  unique  character  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  as  compared  with  the  early 
histories  of  other  nations,  is  “the 
strongest  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  its 
authors.”  W’e  have  left  ourselves  no 
space  to  speak  of  the  notes;  but  the 
student  will  seldom  consult  them  in 
vain  for  an  elucidation  of  his  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  text.  He  will  find  sound 
judgments  on  the  right  view  to  take  of 
the  “moral  diflJcultles”  to  be  met  with 
in  the  book,  and  constant  insistence 
on  the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 

It  is  doubtless  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  volume  will  meet  with  a  uni¬ 
versal  welcome.  Brilliant  theorists 
who  aim  at  re-writing  history  on  the 
precarious  foundation  of  the  quick¬ 
sands  of  conjecture  will  find  it  timid 
and  prosaic,  lacking  in  imagination  and 
enterprise.  Conservative  teachers  who 
hold  that  “an  acceptance  of  the  literal 
truth  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis 
Is  an  integral  part  of  the  Christian 
faith”- of  whom  there  are  no  doubt 
still  some,  though  can  Dr.  Driver  be 
right  in  speaking  of  this  as  “still  the 
current  theological  teaching  of  the 
day”?— will  stigmatize  It  as  disquieting 
and  mischievous.  But  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
■who  honestly  study  it  will  be  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful  to  Dr.  Driver  for  a 
volume  which  will  satisfy  at  once  their 
religious  instincts  and  their  critical 
honesty.  They  will  learn,  to  use  his 
own  words,  that  “there  are  parts  of  the 
book  in  which,  judged  by  the  canons 
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of  historical  method,  it  must  be  evident 
that  vre  are  treading  upon  uncertain 
ground;  but  that  in  no  degree  detracts 
from  the  spiritual  value  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  the  presence  In  the  writers 
of  the  purifying  and  illuminating  Spirit 
of  God  must  be  manifest  throughout.” 
We  are  satisfied  that  Dr.  Driver’s  hope 
that  his  volume  may  be  “a  contribu- 
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tion,  however  slight,  to  that  adjust¬ 
ment  of  theology  to  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  past,  which  has  been  called 
a  ‘crying  need’  of  the  times,”  is  fully 
justified;  only  we  believe  that  the  con¬ 
tribution  is  not  “slight,”  but  invalua¬ 
ble.  Work  so  thorough,  so  courageous, 
so  sane,  and  withal  so  reverent,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  bear  abundant  fruit. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Upon  its  publication  in  book  form 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  appends  his  name 
to  the  romance  “The  Veil  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,”  which  has  been  running  through 
the  Monthly  Review  anonymously,  but 
which  most  readers  have  guessed  to  be 
his. 

The  heroine  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell’s 
new  novel,  “The  Yarn  of  Old  Harbor 
Town,”  is  a  young  lady  of  Bath,  Miss 
Daisy  Emerson,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Theodore  Boeville 
Emerson  of  the  Yorkshire  (19th)  regi¬ 
ment,  and  a  relative  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson. 


to  say  as  much  in  contradictiooi  of  a 
legend  which,  however,  did  him  no 
wrong”: 

But  he  also  says:  “Physical  beauty 
is  a  sine  qua  non  with  me,  as  was  once 
unhappily  proved  where  the  intellec¬ 
tual  traits  and  the  emotional  traits 
were  of  the  highest.”  The  awkward 
saying  seems  to  imply  that  the  profes¬ 
sor  bad  something  very  like  the  refusal 
of  the  lady  and  that  her  looks  forbade. 
Well,  we  ask  and  get  more  gallantry 
than  that  from  a  grocer.  George  Eliot 
herself,  one  remarks,  did  not  demand 
bejiuty  from  Lewes  or  from  Spencer. 
She  was  content  with  brains.  And 
she  did  not  talk. 


Rather  a  cheering  circumstance  ln‘ 
connection  with  the  Academy’s  “Book 
Market”  containing  fifty  reports  from 
booksellers  all  over  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  that  in  twenty-one  cases 
the  first  of  the  three  best-selling  books 
was  not  fiction,  while,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  out  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
entries  in  the  list  only  about  one-half 
were  fiction. 

Herbert  Spencer’s  allusions  to  George 
Eliot  in  his  autobiography  are  not  pleas¬ 
ing  to  her  surviving  friends.  He  was  not 
engaged  to  her,  “The  London  Chroni¬ 
cle”  says— “perhaps  he  had  the  right 


In  his  life  of  Anthony  Trollope  in  the 
“Dictionary  of  National  Biography’' 
Dr.  Garnett  predicted:  “His  works 
may  fall  into  temporary  oblivion,  but 
when  the  twentieth  century  desires  to 
estimate  the  nineteenth  they  will  be 
disinterred  and  studied  with  an  atten¬ 
tion  accorded  to  no  contemporary  work 
of  the  kind,  except,  perhaps,  George 
Eliot’s  ‘Middlemarch.’  ”  This  prophecy 
seems  likely  to  be  realized.  There  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  Trollope’s 
books.  John  Lane  has  included  four  or 
five  of  them  in  his  “New  Pocket  Li¬ 
brary”  and  the  Routledges  are  now  ar¬ 
ranging  to  bring  out  a  new  library  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works. 
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CommentiDg  upon  the  thousand-dol- 
lar-a-volume  edition  of  Dickens,  The 
Academy  remarks: 

Twenty-six  thousand  pounds  for  an 
edition  of  Dickens,  in  a  hundred  and 
thirty  volumes,  limited  to  ten  sets.  Will 
absurdities  ever  cease?  Who  are  the 
ten  absurd  persons  who  have  been 
found  to  subscribe  to  this  monument 
of— absurdity?  And,  as  a  contemporary 
writes,  what  would  Dickens  say  about 
it?  Probably  he  would  have  used  some 
fairly  strong  language,  and  so  would 
I  if  It  were  worth  while.  But  it  is 
a  pity  to  think  that  there  are  snobs 
among  book  buyers,  for  the  only  at¬ 
traction  of  this  edition  at  such  a  price 
to  any  one  can  be  the  fact  that  there 
are  nine  others  foolish  enough  to  have 
bought  it 

Among  the  items  which  turned  up 
at  a  recent  autograph  sale  in  London 
was  an  “I.  O.  U.”  for  £100  written  by 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  on  the  back  of 
a  ten  of  diamonds  representing  a  sum 
he  had  lost  at  cards  to  A.  Blondel  in 
May,  1786.  Blondel  was  his  valet,  and 
we  gather  from  Gibbon’s  memoirs  that 
he  often  obliged  his  employer  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  band.  “By  many,”  writes  the  his¬ 
torian  at  Lausanne,  “conversation  is 
esteemed  as  a  theatre  or  a  school;  but 
after  the  morning  has  been  occupied 
by  the  labors  of  the  library,  I  wish  to 
unbend  rather  than  to  exercise  my 
mind,  and  in  the  interval  between  tea 
and  supper  I  am  far  from  disdaining 
the  Innocent  amusement  of  a  game  at 
cards.” 

In  a  recent  symposium  upon  “The 
Influence  of  Modern  Fiction”  Mrs. 
Steel  writes  with  pleasing  candor: 
“There  is  ten  times  too  much  Action 
read,  and  a  hundred  times  too  much 
Action  written.”  The  other  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  discussion,  among  them  Mr. 
John  Oxenham,  Mr.  Max  Pemberton, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson  and  Mr. 
Richard  Whlteling  apparently  hohl 
the  unassailable  position  that 


tion  cannot  do  any  one  any  hurt.  The 
last-named  writer  says:  “As  to  fiction 
ousting  almost  every  kind  of  serious 
reading,  that  is  perfect  rubbish.  The 
serious  reader  will  read  seriously;  the 
others,  but  for  fiction,  would  often  read 
nothing  at  all,  and  the  fiction  often 
leads  those  who  are  so  minded  to  high¬ 
er  things.” 

The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company  of 
Cleveland  opens  its  series  of  reprints 
of  “Early  Western  Travels”  with  a  vol¬ 
ume  covering  the  period  from  1748  to 
1765  and  comprising  the  journals  of 
Conrad  Weiser,  George  Croghan, 
Charles  Frederick  Post  and  Captain 
Thomas  Morris.  Of  these  travellers, 
Weiser  and  Croghan  were  govern¬ 
ment  Indian  agents.  Post  was  a  Mora¬ 
vian  missionary  and  Morris  was  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  officer.  Their  duties  led 
them  far  into  the  wilderness  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  hostile  Indian  tribes,  and 
their  experiences  were  varied,  pictu¬ 
resque  and  full  of  peril.  Their  jour¬ 
nals  and  letters,  here  grouped  from 
sources  which  to  most  readers  are  In¬ 
accessible,  present  a  more  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  conditions  which  existed 
when  all  this  western  territory  was 
debatable  ground  between  the  French 
and  English,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
formal  history.  Read  either  as  tales 
of  adventure  or  as  pages  of  the  history 
of  the  period  when  this  country,  politi¬ 
cally,  was  in  the  making,  they  are  of 
absorbing  Interest.  The  editor,  Mr. 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaltes,  annotates  the 
journals  and  furnishes  introductions 
to  them,  and  the  exact  text  of  the  orig¬ 
inals  is  reproduced  with  painstaking 
care.  The  portrait  of  Captain  Morris 
which  appeared  in  the  original  edition 
of  his  “Miscellanies”  is  reproduced  In 
photographic  facsimile.  In  perfection 
of  mechanical  details  the  volume  re¬ 
sembles  the  history  of  “The  Philippine 
Ucm  .the  same  publishers. 
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